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Not long ago there appeared in one of the quarterlies? an article 
on ‘ Religion in Oxford,’ which attracted a rather unusual amount 
of attention. It was a curious mixture of very genuine interest 
in religion with the methods and something of the piquancy of 
the New Journalism*. The tendency of the article was whole- 
some, because the writer had a really excellent ideal before his 
mind of what he would like to see ; but he was rather exacting, 
and there was some want of proportion in his judgements of what 
he actually saw. His summary verdict was that ‘there are no 
great influences in Oxford as there were in the days of J. H. 
Newman, or of T. H. Green.’ 

The writer even went so far as to use the word ‘appalling.’ 
‘What is the aspect of the University of Oxford now as a place 
of religion? The question is appalling, and no one could give it 
a satisfactory answer. Perhaps some of us were not so much 
alarmed as we ought to be. We are accustomed to make some 
allowance for the style of the New Journalism, of which these 
highly coloured expressions are characteristic, and in which 
superlatives regularly stand where soberer old-fashioned pens 
would use the positive. 

In regard to that particular startling expression, all I would 

1 The Church Quarterly Review, October, 1902. 

? In criticizing this, as I shall probably have to do, I do not wish it to be 
supposed that I am entirely hostile. I am well aware that the New Journalism 


has its merits. Conspicuous among these are its unfailing vivacity and its complete 


frankness ; and there is no lack of these qualities in the article to which I am 
referring. 
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say is this. There is no place in the universe where the question 
as to the aspect of religion might not (in the same sense) be 
described as ‘appalling.’ If that is the right word to use of 
Oxford, what of London? What of this country at large? What 
of the whole (so-called) Christian world ? 

If I were to ask myself the same question, I do not think that 
I should give it quite the same answer. The period of Newman 
no doubt stands by itself, and about that I will not speak. But 
the period of T. H. Green I can remember—in its beginnings at 
least, if not exactly in its zenith—and I should not be prepared 
to admit that religious influences in Oxford are any less strong 
now than they were then. Perhaps a question might be raised 
over the epithet ‘great.’ And it might be true to say that 
religious influences now are more diffused, and that they run 
through a greater number of channels; but in their sum total 
I believe that they have increased and not diminished. If the 
writer had undertaken to describe as a contemporary the Oxford 
of T. H. Green, I believe that he would have found quite as much 
to discount as he does at present. And, on the other hand, if he 
were to add up each several item of his own survey—and the list, 
long as it is, does not exhaust the whole—I suspect that the sum 
of the forces making for good in different ways would be far from 
inconsiderable, and well able to bear comparison with all but the 
very brightest times of Oxford history. 

The writer so limits and defines the issue that he is almost 
bound to give an unsatisfactory answer. Instead of looking at 
the work going on in the Theological Faculty, and in Oxford 
generally, according to the Pauline metaphor, as a great building 
on which many hands are engaged and to which they bring such 
gifts as God has given them—their gold, or their silver, or their 
wood, or their straw—he will have nothing less than gold. And 
even the gold (to change the metaphor a little) must not be in” 
the ingot, it must be minted as current coin. The writer has in 
his mind throughout one particular class, and a section even of 
that class (it is the cleverer undergraduate of whom he is thinking). 
There are certain peremptory questions which he wants to have 
answered for the benefit of this class, and in the way most 
acceptable to it. Short of this, nothing seems to interest him or 
to come really into his calculations. 
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The result is a picture that is stimulating—I gladly allow—but 
by no means equally just. 

Of course much may be forgiven where the general aim is 
so good. But the moral I should draw would be somewhat 
different from that drawn by the writer. The moral I should 
draw would be that he has himself shown so clear an insight into 
the wants of his special clients as to be a real call to him to do 
his own virile part to supply them. I can quite believe that 
he is already doing so; and that is perhaps an item that has not 
been reckoned in his account. But let him do the same work 
for a wider public. Let him set down in black and white, in 
his own way, the answers that he would give to his own questions. 
That would be a positive contribution to the best interests of the 
University, and would not incur—as I am afraid that the article 
does to some extent incur—the charge of censoriousness., 


I. 


And yet, when all is said, there is truth in the critic’s main 
position—that the meeting-ground of Philosophy and Theology 
is tactically the key to the battlefield, and therefore the most 
important to have adequately occupied. And there was also 
truth in his particular statement that our leading representative 
on that meeting-ground was Dr. Moberly. 

Perhaps, for the critic’s special purpose and to satisfy the 
rather narrow conditions that he lays down, it might be right to 
substitute, or to consider the substitution of, Mr. J. R. Illing- 
worth. For that special purpose and under those narrow con- 
ditions, I should have thought that it would not be easy to find 
a more ideal writer. We should be told at once that Mr. IIling- 
worth is not in residence, and that he is only an occasional 
visitor. I should perhaps add that, much as this fact is to be 
regretted, it is I believe due to no fault on the part of any one, 
but mainly to considerations of health. 

But, putting aside Mr. Illingworth, and for a like reason Canon 
Scott Holland and the Bishop of Worcester, I should still submit 
that the University which numbered among its teachers on the 
one hand Dr. Moberly and on the other hand Dr. Fairbairn, was 

1i2 
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not so poor and barren, even in the field of philosophical theology, 
as our critic would have us believe. 

It is characteristic of the article that both these names are 
summarily ruled out of court; Dr. Fairbairn’s because he speaks 
chiefly to Nonconformists, Dr. Moberly’s because he spoke 
specially to theologians. On the principles of the article it would 
seem that only the spoken word, and the word directly spoken, 
could be held to count really at all. A mediated influence, and 
an influence too fresh to be as yet fully mediated, would not be 
considered. One only wonders what from this point of view 
would have been said of the influence of T. H. Green during his 
lifetime. 

When I was in Oxford that influence certainly could not 
be called ‘wide. And, greatly as I admired Green personally, 
I cannot from my own point of view forget that his conception of 
the Origins of Christianity was just the Tiibingen theory, pure and 
simple. He read into the theory his own moral 7400s, which was 
the really moving thing about him. And no doubt he did more 
than any one man to stem the tide of materialism that was 
invading Oxford. But I cannot easily imagine that even he 
could give the direct intelligible convincing replies that the 
reviewer desiderates for his questions. 

However, for the present I am concerned only with Dr. 
Moberly, and from this point onwards I shall speak only of him. 

The writer in the Church Quarterly fully acknowledged his 
claim to be a philosophical theologian; he spoke of his book 
Atonement and Personality as ‘justly praised’; he laid stress on 
the fact that he was the ‘ outstanding person’ in the Faculty of 
Theology. But then he went on to qualify this favourable 
judgement by speaking of him as in a restrictive sense, the 
‘theologians’ theologian,’ and (again in the manner of the New 
Journalism, and with all its exaggeration of language) to 
enlarge on his remoteness ‘from modern men trained in other 
sciences.’ 

The phrase was ill-chosen, because Dr. Moberly’s was essen- 
tially a modern mind; he knew well what ‘modern men’ were 
thinking about ; and indeed it was a distinctive feature in A tone- 
ment and Personality that it took such full account of these 
thoughts and met them fairly on the ground of principle. The 
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very last thing that could be said of the book was that it was 
‘not modern.’ 

What the writer meant, however, had reference not so much 
to the substance as to the form. It was really little more than 
a way of saying that the book was theology and not (popular or 
commonsense) philosophy. This we may admit. The book 
was theology ; and more, it was theology ‘in the grand style’— 
theology in the style (e.g.) of the Ecclesiastical Polity. 1 do not 
know how far the Ecclesiastical Polity and its author appealed 
to the non-theological undergraduates of his day. I should 
hardly imagine that they appealed irresistibly to them. But it 
is really in the succession of divines like Hooker and Butler that 
Dr. Moberly stands. They have not been so very plentiful in 
the Church of England that we can afford to think lightly of 
them. And for my own part I cannot regard the defective 
appreciation (so far as it existed) of a certain class of under- 
graduates as a very fatal condemnation. This does not mean 
that I think they should be ignored, or that I should not welcome 
and admire an influence that really told upon them. 

This, however, raises a question that I should like to consider 
rather more at length—viz. what it was that made Dr. Moberly 
so great, and by the side of this what it also was that put some 
limitations on his effective usefulness. 

Dr. Moberly was great, first and foremost, through his 
remarkable grasp of principle, and his remarkable power of 
following out a principle in its finest and subtlest application. 
His mind, as I have said elsewhere, was, in its characteristic 
habit, not inductive but deductive. 

It was not his way to approach truth by amassing great stores 
of knowledge. He was not a great reader. German was a 
sealed book to him, and he did not make any great study 
of French. What he did read in any language he knew; because 
he not only had the scholar’s accuracy, but his mind played 
critically round what he read—critically in the sense not so 
much of literary criticism (though he had clear views as to what 
he liked and what he disliked in literature) as of the criticism 
that is logical and philosophical. No one could be keener in 
detecting a flaw in an argument: no one could penetrate more 
surely to the presuppositions on which an argument rested. At 
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the same time he was an excellently trained scholar in Greek and 
Latin. For any subject that needed to be worked up in the 
originals he was always perfectly competent; and he would 
undertake the trouble where it was necessary. But the accumu- 
lation of detailed facts had no attraction for him in itself. His 
absorbing interest was in the general truths that underlay parti- 
cular facts, the fundamentals of opinion. I shall have occasion 
to illustrate this presently, and therefore need not speak further 
about it now. 

I see that Canon Scott Holland, in a singularly beautiful notice 
contributed to the Guardian of June 17, speaks in one place of 
a certain ‘indolence.” It may have been so; Canon Scott 
Holland’s knowledge goes back much further than mine. In 
later years perhaps there was at times a physical languor due 
to ill-health. But I suspect that what might have the look of 
‘indolence’ may have been only the born thinker’s habit of 
ruminating, where another man would be reading or doing. It 
was in this way that Dr. Moberly got at his principles. They 
seemed to come to him by a penetrating intuition. Until the 
intuition came he was helpless; no piling up of material gave 
him the clue that he wanted. But when once the clue had 
revealed itself, everything was plain to him; a sleuth-hound 
could not follow the track with surer instinct. 

There is therefore a marked breadth about all Dr. Moberly’s 
later and greater writings. (I specify these because I do not 
know some of the earlier tracts. I have in mind more par- 
ticularly Ministerial Priesthood and Atonement and Personality.) 
In these works there is a constant reference of detail to principle, 
and especially a constant dragging out to light of latent principle 
that might have escaped observation. There is also conveyed 
throughout the sense of thoroughness and mastery. The element 
of tentativeness is unusually small. One has always the feeling 
that the matter in hand has not only been thought of but shought 
out. The construction is complete and without gaps. Right or 
wrong, it all coheres together. 

These are the characteristics of great work. And there was 
a breadth of style corresponding to the breadth of treatment. 
From the first page to the last the books were upon the same 
high level. A chord is, as it were, struck at the outset, of which 
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the harmonious echoes go on sounding until the end. There 
is no straining or effort about it, but one feels that the books 
were planned upon a large scale, and carried out on a large 
scale. Possibly the amplitude of style at times amounts to 
redundanc=; but in any case the amplitude is natural. Some 
writers think, not in clauses or in sentences, but in paragraphs. 
And this writer was one of them. The paragraphs have their 
own mode of evolution. They begin with a few short pointed 
sentences, which become more elaborate and intricate as they 
proceed; but the intricacy never becomes confusion. There 
is a stately rhythm in the whole, which sometimes has its 
unexpected turns but is never ragged or slovenly. 

A conception and a style like this always imply moral qualities. 
And it was so here. There is the glow of a deep conviction, the 
tension of elevated purpose, the unfailing refinement of a mind 
‘ touched to fine issues.’ 

All these qualities are great, and constitute the ‘ grand style.’ 
But it was not quite greatness of the popular sort, to be at once 
and everywhere recognized. Dr. Moberly, it is true, was not 
one of those 

On whom, from level stand, 

The low world lays its hand, 

Finds straightway to its mind, can value in a trice. 

The impression of this is reflected—and exaggerated—in the 
criticism from which I have started. We ask ourselves why it 
was so. And some attempt should be made towards an answer. 
As I am upon this question I will take it in its widest bearings, 
and will consider not merely the books but all that tended to 
limit the influence of the man. 

Some of the notices speak of him as having ‘ matured late.’ 
I can understand what is meant, but I am not quite sure that the 
phrase is the right one. The fundamental qualities of mind were, 
of course, there all the time. And it is not exactly as though 
they were crude at one stage and ripe at another. There is no 
essential difference between the Essay in Lux Mundi and Atone- 
ment and Personality, or the volume of Sermons, Christ our 
Life’; but the latest books are more individually characteristic : 


1 There is one sermon in this volume dated as far back as 1892, but most of them 
are considerably later. 
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they are like the work of a painter or poet, who does not acquire 
his own special ‘manner’ just at first. 

Where, as I have said, there was so much that was not only 
thought of, but thought out, it must needs be that there were the 
signs of advance. And it is probably true that in later years 
there was more confidence of utterance. 

Canon Scott Holland has skilfully indicated the combination 
of tenacity and humility in this ‘gentlest and humblest of men’ 
It is quite true that he was intensely humble in his self-estimate 
and in his estimate of the desire of the world to hear him. But 
this was very far from making him ‘a reed shaken by the wind.’ 
When once he had satisfied himself that a certain position was 
true no power on earth could shake him from it. I do not believe 
that criticism of which he could take the measure (and there was 
little criticism indeed of which he could not take the measure), 
made the slightest impression upon him. 

What I have just said relates to the question of mental growth, 
it does not really affect the question of extent of influence. 

There was an idea abroad that both in speech and writing 
Dr. Moberly was involved and obscure. ‘ Involved,’ yes, perhaps, 
though not in the worse sense of the word ; but ‘ obscure,’ no. 

I have said a word as to the intricacy of the sentences in the 
latter part of a paragraph, as it reached its climax. But this 
intricacy had in it nothing irregular ; the grammatical structure 
was always perfect. 

And in like manner as to the thought: it might be subtle, but 
it was never confused. There was never anything in it left to 
chance. The writer always knew exactly what he meant to say, 
and he said it with the nicest precision. 

There were, however, some things that, especially to the 
English mind, were apt to be rather disconcerting, and to throw 
it off the track. The innate delicacy of Dr. Moberly’s mind, 
his sensitive reluctance to wound, made him rather given to 
circumlocutions. He would prefer two negatives to a positive. 
And his natural precision of thought would often impel him to 
introduce parenthetic qualifications of his main statements. 

Then he had a quite un-English fondness for abstract terms, 
which he would coin with the greatest freedom. This gave his 
writing and speech at times a rather strange appearance. 
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And there was a deeper significance in it than this. The mind 
was always moving in the region of fundamental propositions ; 
and this is just the region in which the English mind as a rule 
rarely moves; so that there was a certain lack of sympathy and 
mutual understanding between the writer and his public. 

Moreover the effect of this was heightened by the fact that our 
friend’s habitual vocabulary was peculiarly his own. Although 
he was a philosopher, he did not repeat the shibboleths of any 
philosophical school. He is said to have regretted in later years 
that he had not received, when young, a more thorough training 
in the technicalities of philosophy. It is not very easy to realize 
what difference this would have made. There can be no doubt 
that he had all the essentials of a philosopher. And yet, as 
I have said, his writings were really theology and not philosophy; 
and they fitly continue the line of the great theologians. They 
belong, however, distinctly to theological science. Their function 
was to explore or enrich, not to popularize ; and for this reason 
they did not satisfy the requirements of the Church Quarterly 
reviewer. It by no means follows that those requirements were 
really the higher. Advances in science are the ultimately and 
permanently important thing. The work of popularizing may 
well fall to other hands. 

The same sort of deductions ought perhaps to be made from 
the effect of the oral teaching as from that of the written. The 
delivery in preaching, speaking, and lecturing was attractive to 
the few, but did not attract the many. The secret of this was 
happily seized in the Oxford Magazine: ‘ Over all lay the marks 
of severe and continuous self-discipline, carried even to the 
exquisite. Far back, in early days, the attention to shades and 
gradations in vocal utterance had been so close that it had become 
a second nature. The average Englishman slurs his speech and 
is careless of articulation; there is no people that is so afraid of 
being ‘ righteous overmuch’ in externals, and the average man is 
apt to draw the line of ‘ overmuch’ where a scrupulous conscience 
cannot draw it. There was, however, not a grain of vanity or 
ostentation in this fastidiousness of Dr. Moberly’s. Those are 
the last faults of which any one would accuse him. It was all 
part and parcel of his innermost self—just the care and finish and 
accuracy that were habitual to him, taking effect in speech. 
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These same qualities came out in another way, which was 
really, though it would be less noticed, precisely parallel. I do 
not think that I have ever known such punctuation as that in 
Dr. Moberly’s writings. It is punctuation on the heavy scale, 
I should suppose on the heaviest possible; but it is gradated 
with the utmost nicety, and with him it seemed to be inevitable. 
I cannot imagine him hesitating between a comma and a semi- 
colon, as the rest of us might hesitate. It was a consistent and 
coherent system carried out with consummate exactitude. 

This wholeness, completeness, closely knit logical unity was 
characteristic of the man. It came out in the smallest acts as 
well as in the greatest. It came out in things where the mass 
of mankind would never think of looking for character at all. 
It was a rare, a choice spirit, not to be judged by common rules, 
and therefore not quite appreciated by those who did not know 
him well enough to possess the key by which to judge him. In 
this work-a-day world such a spirit is apt not to get its due. For 
a long time Moberly had not his due. But his hour was come, 
and was still more coming, just when his work on earth was 
closed. 


II. 


The story of the life is soon told, especially with the light that 
has been thrown upon it in the two admirable notices in the 
Guardian and in the Church Times. The writer of this was 
a late comer into the circle of friends, and is dependent for the 
earlier period on information derived from others. 

Canon Scott Holland has given us a vivid little vignette of the 
parents: the brilliant father and the mother who transmitted to 
the son his personal beauty and the ‘old-world delicacy’ that 
hung about him. 

The father, Dr. George Moberly, left a very considerable mark 
on his century, first as head master of Winchester from 1835 to 
1866, and then as Bishop of Salisbury from 186g till his death in 
1885. The head master of Winchester was one of the chief 
allies and supporters of Dr. Arnold in carrying through the 
reform of our public schools, and he was granted a longer span of 
time in which to develop his ideas. He was also one of the most 
efficient and scholarly bishops in the latter half of the century. 
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The earlier years of Robert Moberly’s career seem to have 
been rather a chequered and qualified success. It is strange that 
our most philosophical theologian, though he gained a first class 
in Moderations, only took a second in the philosophical school 
par excellence. We are told (by the Guardian) that philosophy 
was not very well taught at New College about that time. It is 
more interesting to note that young Moberly won the Newdigate 
with a poem on ‘ Marie Antoinette.’ He really had all a poet’s 
command of rich and elevated diction ; and his power of descrip- 
tion was very marked (e.g.) in the recently published volume of 
sermons. 

A single example may serve to show at once the nature of 
this poetic gift, and the way in which it entered into his preach- 
ing. It is from the opening paragraphs of a sermon that I well 
remember, preached on the evening of Good Friday, 1897, from 
the text, ‘When the even was come’ (St. Matt. xxvii. 57) :— 

‘What a contrast is here! After wild excitement, after fierce 
uproar, after hate and cruelty, after depths inscrutable of sorrow 
and pain: there is now—stillness. 

‘Stillness? Silence? Many of the most wonderful moments 
of human experience are moments of silence’. But think what 
a contrast there may be between silence and silence! There is 
the lurid suspense, breathless, unnatural, before the crash of the 
storm, before the thrill of the earthquake, or, there is the calm, 
fair stillness, when the storm is over, and the dim stars peep out, 
and the cool air faintly stirs. There is the stillness of prayer, in 
its rare intensity, when earth joins with heaven: and there is the 
stealthiness of guilt, in the moment before consummation of 
appalling sin *.’ 

I may mention, in passing, that it was characteristic of Moberly 
to begin his sermons in this striking, arresting way. 

To resume the narrative. From New College he passed over 
to Christ Church with a Senior Studentship in 1867. He was 
Tutor of Christ Church from 1869 to 1876; Principal of 
St. Stephen’s House, 1876 to 1877 ; and Head of the Theological 
College, Salisbury, on the nomination of his father, 1878 to 1880. 
But in these varied offices he had not yet found his feet; diffi- 


1 We may compare with this Ignatius, ad Ephes. xix 1. 
2 Christ our Life, p. 81. 
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dence, and a retiring disposition, and the complete absence of 
self-assertion, seem to have prevented him from taking hold. 

A real step in advance came with his marriage in 1880 to 
a daughter of his father’s predecessor in the see of Salisbury, 
Bishop Walter Kerr Hamilton. In the same year the newly 
wedded pair went to the College living of Great Budworth in 
Cheshire. Here they lived together the life so typical of the 
best of the English clergy, equally welcomed and beloved in the 
homes of gentle and of simple. The memory of the twelve years 
thus spent never died out, and the course of the last illness was 
followed by the old parishioners with touching solicitude. And 
yet it may perhaps be gathered that the people for the most 
part understood their vicar with the heart rather than the head. 
His goodness was recognized by all, though a select few went 
further. 

It was while he was at Great Budworth that an event happened 
which stands out in Moberly’s life as fraught with the greatest 
significance. I refer to his association with the volume entitled 
Lux Mundi, which was published in 1889. To this volume 
Moberly contributed an essay on ‘The Incarnation as the Basis 
of Dogma.’ The volume had grown out of the meeting for 
successive years in a sort of vacation party of a little group 
of Oxford friends. The group gradually widened, though Moberly 
belonged to it from the first. Common ideas led in the end to 
common action. There was a greater unity in the essays col- 
lected in Lux Mundi than in the previous volume of Essays and 
Reviews (1860), or in the later Contentio Veritatis (1902). It 
had the force of a manifesto to an unusual degree ; it revealed 
the existence of a new and compact party (or rather type of 
opinion) in the Church of England. 

In the seventies and earlier eighties, Oxford might be said to 
be divided between Liberals and Clericals in sharp antithesis. 
The Liberals were thoroughgoing, and in many cases pro- 
nouncedly negative. The Clericals in like manner were in great 
measure High Churchmen of strict observance. Of course there 
were other shades, but these two camps covered most of the 
ground, and between them there was more or less open war. 

The writers in Lux Mundi were High Churchmen, brought 
up on the religious and moral ideals of Keble and Newman, 
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having for their motto, as one of them expresses it, ‘He shall 
not strive nor cry. But on the intellectual side they had open 
minds. They were all of them possessed of the best culture 
that Oxford could offer; and they could not help seeing that 
truth was sometimes on the side of their opponents. Candour 
compelled them to recognize this ; and further reflection led them 
to think that the contending theories—the religious and the 
scientific, the Christian and the secular—were not so incom- 
patible as they were represented. From this there arose a serious 
constructive effort to harmonize the old and the new—to retain 
the ancient pieties in a form that should be in full continuity 
with the past, but at the same time resolutely to face every 
well-grounded advance made by science in the present. 

To most readers of the JOURNAL all this will be very familiar. 
But it ought to be placed upon record, if we are to appreciate 
properly the position of Robert Moberly. Not one of the 
contributors to Lux Mundi represented the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the book with more heartfelt conviction; not one 
strove to carry: them out more fearlessly or more thoroughly. 
And the special field in which it fell to him to work was that 
of philosophy, especially moral philosophy and psychology. 

Moberly served under three Bishops of Chester (Jacobson, 
Stubbs, and Jayne). The two last, more especially, were 
well aware of his merits and utilized his gifts in the diocese ; 
and I believe I am right in saying that it was at the instance 
of Bishop Stubbs (who had been transferred to Oxford) that he 
was chosen to succeed Dr. Paget as Professor of Pastoral Theology 
in 1892. In this office he spent the remainder of his days. 

It was not to be expected that Moberly’s work as Professor 
would run quite on the same lines as that of his predecessors, 
Dr. Paget and Dr. King. All three were winning personalities ; 
but whereas the other two were winning from the first and drew 
in their audiences by magnetic attraction, Moberly was one of 
those who need to be known before the full attraction can tell. 
In his new office, as at all times, he meekly accepted the com- 
paratively limited appreciation that came to him, though there 
were never wanting a few who drank in to the full his influence 
and his teaching. 

These few were steadily increasing in number, And still more 
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among the senior members of the University and among the 
class of tutors and lecturers Moberly was being ‘discovered’ 
and was becoming a power. The effect of his books was coming 
back to Oxford ; and the prophet abroad was felt to be a prophet 
at home. In recent years it was understood that he was really 
the strongest figure in the Theological Faculty—not the most 
variously active or the most learned, but the deepest thinker, 
the most powerful mind, the mind round which others would 
rally on a great issue. 

In 1900, on the death of Dr. Bright, Moberly was sent as 
representative of the Chapter to the Convocation of Canterbury. 
Here he at once began to make himself felt. At last he had 
found a sphere that was fully congenial to him; for by this 
time his books had begun to give him the reputation that he 
deserved. His brother clergy were prepared to listen to him; 
and this degree of encouragement at once called out his powers. 
He seemed to step into his place easily and naturally, and took 
an active part especially in the drawing up of the important 
report on the position of the laity. I do not doubt that if he 
had lived a great door was open to him on this side. His clear 
discernment of principle, his argumentative grasp and penetration, 
his tact in debate and his special power of unravelling confusions, 
and presiding over all his wise and considerate judgement, would 
have been of the utmost value in the exciting years that lie 
before us. 

In all ways it seemed as if the harvest was at last about to be 
reaped, when the hour suddenly struck and the work ended. It 
was of a shallower ambition and with a dash of pagan mythologi- 
cal fancy that the poet wrote :— 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 


Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears 
And slits the thin-spun life. 


It was not for any vulgar ‘ guerdon’ that Moberly laboured. 
It was no ‘ sudden blaze’ in Milton’s sense that he coveted. The 
whole passage would need to be translated into Christian language 
before it could be applied to him. He did himself so translate 
the essence of it. ‘I should like,’ he said not very long before the 
end,‘ to be thought of as one who wished to say, Thy Will be 
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done ; but I shall try [to live] all I can.’ He felt that there was 
more to do, and that he could do it. If the will to live could 
have sustained the failing strength, he would have been with us 
now. But it was a fatal disease from which he was suffering ; 
and it was further advanced than his friends quite knew. The 
thread of life was too ‘thin-spun,’ and on June 8 it snapped :—the 
life, ‘ but not the praise.’ 


III, 


The real landmarks in the life of a scholar are his books. In 
Moberly’s case the greatest work belonged to the last period of 
his career, the second half of the ten years of his professorship 
(1897-1902). The dividing line should really perhaps be placed 
at the publication of Lux Mundi in 1889. 

From the period before this there is just a sheaf of tracts. The 
first to be given to the public was Am Account of the Question 
between the Bishop and the C.M.S. in the Diocese of Colombo 
(1876). This was the fruit of a six months’ journey to India and 
Ceylon. The controversy to which the pamphlet relates (involving 
Moberly’s friend Bishop Copleston, now Metropolitan of India) is 
forgotten. But the intense impression which Moberly received 
and imparted to others on his return is well remembered by those 
who were intimate with him. 

To the Budworth time belong two pamphlets on Marriage 
with a Sister-in-law (1884), and on Church Courts (1886); and 
a small volume, Sorrow, Sin, and Beauty (1889). In the same 
year with the last appeared the Essay in Lur Mundi. 

I had not, I am afraid, paid proper attention to the Essay, and 
my own first recollection of contact with Moberly’s mind dates 
from a pamphlet on Disestablishment and Disendowment (1894): 
Along with this may be mentioned Undenominationalism, a tract 
on the Education Question, published last year. These may be 
taken as specimens of the line which Moberly took on public 
questions. Any one who looks into these will appreciate at once 
the magnitude of the loss to us. With convictions stronger and 
deeper than those of most men, Moberly never writes as a 
partisan. He seems from the very first word to take up the 
question with which he deals into a region above the reach of 
party. One is tempted to ask whether it is even now too late for 
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our Nonconformist friends to take to heart the lesson of the tract 
last named, and so learn what it is that Churchmen are really 
contending for. To Moberly it seemed that their cause was based 
on the principles of true Liberalism, that their standing-ground 
is that of Nonconformity itself. It seems indeed a strange 
inversion of parts that Nonconformists, of all men, who have 
sacrificed so much for liberty of conscience, should seek to make 
it difficult and even impossible for others to have their own children 
taught in their own way. That the Church wants to teach its 
lessons at the cost of Nonconformists is a delusion that has some 
excuse in the intricacies of account-keeping, but is due only to 
these. She has really purchased her freedom for no light sum. 

But I must not be tempted into a digression. The little book 
Reason and Religion, which came out in 1896, somehow did not 
quite appeal to me. The moment that showed me the full calibre 
of Moberly’s mind was when I first read the Preface to Ministerial 
Priesthood (1897). And if I wished in short compass to convince 
any one else of that calibre, I would recommend him to read 
p- viii of the said Preface. The two books, Ministerial Priest- 
hood and Atonement and Personality (1901), are the legacy left 
behind which will determine Moberly’s place in the history of 
English Theology. It is mainly from these (and from personal 
intercourse) that I have drawn the sketch of his mind in the first 
section of this paper, and on these that I should rest the claim 
that I have made for him, that he stands in the line of Richard 
Hooker and of Bishop Butler. 

Of the two books there would I suppose be a general agree- 
ment in placing Atonement and Personality first. Not that 
I would wish in any way to detract from the impressiveness of 
the earlier book. To me it seems very impressive indeed. But 
it had been more led up to by previous work ; it was less on its 
author’s own ground, and it gave less scope to his peculiar powers. 
In Atonement and Personality we felt ourselves in the hand of 
a master. Whether the book in the end establishes its posi- 
tions or not, it must remain as a mighty effort of constructive 
thought. 

With this book should be taken the volume of Sermons to 
which I have referred (Christ our Life, 1902), and the single 
important Sermon printed in this JOURNAL (January, 1903); with 
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Ministerial Priesthood (though with some anticipations of the 
later book) would naturally go the memorable contributions to 
the Conference on ‘ Priesthood and Sacrifice’ (1900). 


IV. 


Unfortunately the time at my disposal for this article is too 
brief to allow of the calm review of Moberly’s writings which 
I should have liked to make in order to draw out and trace in 
their connexions the leading ideas contained in them. 

A large part of these leading ideas might be said to be 
common to the Lux Mundi school in general. On all the 
historical side of Ministerial Priesthood Dr. Gore had been 
beforehand with The Church and the Ministry (first edition, 
1888 ; fourth edition, 1902). The broad principles from which the 
two writers started were the same ; the most original features in 
Moberly’s contribution would be, I suppose, the critical force and 
decision with which he brought to light the philosophical pre- 
suppositions of the argument and the stress which he laid on the 
pastoral side of the conception of the Priesthood. There was 
also an important appendix on the Roman controversy, which 
was at an acute stage just as the work appeared. And impressed 
upon the whole was the strong personality and lofty aim of the 
writer. 

Beside the main idea and the main conclusions of Ministerial 
Priesthood there were many incidental positions that Moberly 
shared with his school, though he gave them specially clear and 
forcible expression. Such would be the assumptions underlying 
the argument as to the right relations of form and matter, and of 
body and spirit. 

It was a common principle of the whole school to insist on 
the central significance for Christian thought of the Incarnation. 
This appears in the Luz Mundi essay, but also came in more 
incidentally in Atonement and Personality. On this side 
Moberly’s writings touched both Dr. Gore’s and Mr. Illingworth’s 
(Gore, Bampton Lectures, 1891; Illingworth, Reason and Revela- 
tion, 1902); he also coincides to some extent with the latter in 
his view of the relation of the Incarnation to belief. 

Equally fundamental and equally common to the school is the 
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Opposition to all forms of Individualism. Here we may see 
working together Mr. Illingworth (Personality, Human and 
Divine, 1894; Divine Immanence, 1898), Canon Scott Holland 
rather more sporadically, Mr. Wilfrid Richmond (Personality as 
a Philosophical Principle, 1900), and Dr. Strong (God and the 
Individual, 1903). But I think it will be agreed that Moberly’s 
treatment of this subject in Atonement and Personality was on 
the largest scale, the most comprehensive and the most searching. 
Outside his more natural allies Moberly was greatly interested 
in, and valued highly, the convergence of thought in Mr. Inge’s 
Christian Mysticism (1899) and the Contentio essay. 

The book Atonement and Personality was remarkable for the 
way in which various strands of thought, both from within the 
school and from without, were drawn together and presented in 
a masterly unity. The specific treatment of‘ Atonement,’ though 
I think in general harmony with the tendencies of the school, 
was more peculiar to the writer. In this his affinities were 
rather with Dr. Macleod Campbell (Zhe Nature of the Atone- 
ment, 2nd ed. 1867, 6th ed. 1886) ; he wrote in rather marked 
antithesis to Dr. Dale’s well-known book on the same subject. 

One of the most distinctive and important parts of the great 
work was that which touched upon the doctrines of the Holy 
Trinity and the Person of Christ in chapters IV, V, and VIII, 
and on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in chapters VIII and 
IX. To the best of my belief the portion relating to the 
Trinity is original thinking, with antecedents in the patristic 
writings, but so far as I know not in anything modern that 
Moberly would be likely to be concerned with. To all this 
part of the book I should be myself inclined to attach a very 
special value. 

I have the impression that the treatment of the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit links on to teaching of the writer’s father, Bishop 
Moberly. But this is an impression that I am not able at this 
moment to follow out and verify. 

Neither should I venture to take upon myself, in this hasty 
way, to attempt to estimate the exact position in which the argu- 
ment and conclusions of this great book stand now. It has 
received criticisms, friendly and unfriendly ; but it has not as yet 
had any examination really commensurate with its importance, 
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I do not think that Moberly himself felt his position at all 
shaken. The sermon preached at St. Mary’s, and printed in this 
JOURNAL at the beginning of the present year, was partly a reply 
to objections that had been brought, and partly a further develop- 
ment of the position. In both aspects it is deeply interesting 
and, I think it will be allowed, not less effective. 

But indeed when once we realize how vast the scope of the 
book is, it must at once be seen that anything like a hasty 
appreciation of it must be impossible. It is nothing less than a 
system, and that almost in the sense in which (e.g.) Calvin’s 
Institutes constitute a system. It is a reasoned view, in which 
part hangs together with part, of the whole Being and Nature 
of God. I really cannot think of any book on this subject in 
English that is so searching and so profound. And then it is 
also a reasoned view of the whole process of the redemption 
of man. 

The nearest parallel that occurs to me in recent times is the 
work of Albrecht Ritschl in Germany. And it is a coincidence 
that Ritschl’s greatest book should be very much upon the same 
subject of the Atonement (Rechtfertigung und Versihnung, ed, 1 
begun in 1870; ed. 3 1888-9). Ritsch] has founded a school 
with very wide ramifications. Moberly’s book perhaps rather 
gathers up a number of convergent lines of thought in a single 
powerful presentation. What will be the course of its history 
I cannot attempt to predict, but I have no doubt that English 
theology will be constantly going back to it and drawing from it 
for many years to come, 


W. SANDAY. 
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THE KING OF TYRE IN EZEKIEL XXVIII. 


THE prophecy in Ezek. xxviii I-19, respecting the king of 
Tyre, has long been considered one of the most obscure passages 
in the Old Testament. I do not here refer to the difficulties of 
detail, considerable as they are, but to the general tenor. The 
Old Testament contains many prophecies directed against Gentile 
princes, and Ezekiel himself has a series of prophecies directed 
against Pharaoh, but nowhere do we find anything at all re- 
sembling the language addressed to the king of Tyre. What 
reason can be assigned for this exceptional treatment? So far 
as I am aware, the question has never been answered; and if 
I venture to suggest an explanation of my own I wish to state 
clearly that it claims to be nothing more than a conjecture. 

The section which we are considering is subdivided into two 
parts—the prophecy in the stricter sense of the word, addressed 
to the ‘prince of Tyre’ ("¥ 33), and the dirge ("3'P) upon the 
‘king of Tyre’ (i¥ 129). I will not waste time in proving that 
the ‘ prince’ and the ‘king’ are the same person, though a small 
number of interpreters have ventured to deny it. It is true that 
the term "33 does not happen to occur elsewhere in Ezekiel, but 
in the historical books it is applied repeatedly to the kings of 
Israel, and hence its use in this passage presents no difficulty. 
There is, however, a considerable difference between the earlier 
verses of the chapter and the dirge which follows, inasmuch as 
the former deals mainly with the actual situation and pretensions 
of the king, while the dirge goes back to describe his antecedents, 
in particular the circumstances which had furnished him with 
a pretext for claiming to be a god, sitting in the seat of God. 

The mere fact that the king of Tyre is accused of claiming to 
be divine can scarcely astonish us, for we know that many poten- 
tates have made this claim, and in Isaiah xiv 13, 14 we find 
a very similar accusation brought against the king of Babylon. 
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It is when we come to the dirge that the real difficulty presents 
itself. Though Ezekiel does not, of course, admit the king’s 
claim to divinity, he nevertheless seems to place him far above 
the rest of mankind. He asserts that the king of Tyre was ‘in 
Eden, the garden of God,’ ‘in the holy mountain of God,’ that he 
‘walked to and froin the midst of the stones of fire,’ that he ‘ was 
perfect in his ways from the day that he was created until 
iniquity was found in him.’ Itis obvious that the imagery 
employed here is not simply borrowed from the account of the 
Garden of Eden and of the fall of man in the early chapters of 
Genesis, for some of the features which are most prominent in 
Ezekiel’s description—for example, the holy mountain of God 
and the stones of fire—have no counterpart in Genesis. Nor can 
we regard these things as mere embellishments arbitrarily inserted 
by the prophet. The manner in which he introduces them shows 
that they were already known to his readers, that they formed 
part of a current religious tradition. 

In order to account for this fact most recent interpreters have 
had recourse to the hypothesis that the two descriptions—that in 
Ezekiel and that in Genesis—-are both reflexes of some ancient 
myth which was presumably the common property of the Israelites 
and the neighbouring peoples. In other words, there was a legend 
about a glorious being, a kind of demigod, who dwelt in a Para- 
dise, on the summit of a lofty mountain, whence he was expelled, 
as a punishment for some offence against the gods, stripped of his 
brightness and humbled to the dust. Each of the two Hebrew 
writers adapted the legend to his purpose, and thus both the 
resemblances and the differences are explained. So far as I know, 
the most elaborate statement of this theory is to be found in 
a treatise by Dr. O. Procksch published last year (1902) under 
the title Geschichtsbetrachtung und geschichtliche Ueberlieferung 
bei den vorexilischen Propheten: see pp. 161-164. 

The object of my paper is not to controvert the hypothesis 
adopted by Procksch. But I would venture to point out that, even 
if he were proved to be in the right, the problem before us would 
still remain unsolved. The question is not merely, Whence did 
Ezekiel derive the notion of a demigod expelled from Paradise ? 
but rather, Why is the king of Tyre in particular compared to this 
mythical being? Is the comparison to be regarded as a mere 
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caprice on the part of Ezekiel, or was there some real connexion 
between the king of Tyre and the legend of a primaeval Paradise? 

Let us consider, first of all, what were the circumstances which 
distinguished the king of Tyre from other potentates. Ezekiel 
lays stress upon his wisdom, his external splendour and his vast 
wealth. The magnificence of the Tyrian palace might conceivably 
have suggested a comparison with the Garden of Eden, but does 
not account for other features in the description, which imply that 
in virtue of his office the king of Tyre was invested with a certain 
religious dignity quite distinct from the material grandeur of 
ordinary monarchs. His abode is the holy mountain of God, 
and his offence consists in the fact that he has profaned his 
sanctuaries (TWIP) 899M ver. 18). This latter expression is par- 
ticularly remarkable, for it seems strange that a Hebrew prophet 
should regard the profanation of a Gentile sanctuary as a crime 
of the first magnitude. I venture to think that here we have the 
clue to the problem. The king is treated by Ezekiel as the 
occupant of the Tyrian sanctuary, and the Tyrian sanctuary was, 
for some reason or other, a place of unique importance. 

Unfortunately the direct information which we possess with 
regard to the Tyrian sanctuary is very meagre. But there is one 
source of indirect information, which, in the present case, must be 
considered exceptionally valuable. We know from the Book of 
Kings that Solomon was closely allied with the king of Tyre and 
that the temple at Jerusalem was buili by Tyrians. It is, there- 
fore, reasonable to suppose that the style and decorations of the 
Solomonian temple were mainly, if not entirely, copied from 
Tyrian models. Furthermore it is certain that Ezekiel was 
acquainted with the Solomonian temple and that he, like the 
compiler of the Book of Kings, was aware of its Tyrian origin. 
Putting these facts together, we come to the conclusion that the 
Tyrian sanctuary, as Ezekiel figured it to himself, must have 
borne a great resemblance to the temple at Jerusalem. 

Now if we turn to the description of the Solomonian Temple, 
we find that its internal decorations were evidently intended to 
suggest the idea of a garden. The walls and the doors were 
covered with representations of Cherubim, palm-trees and flowers 
(1 Kings vi 29, 32). The combination of the Cherubim with 
trees and flowers is in accordance with Gen. iii 24, where the 
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Cherubim are described as keeping watch over the Garden of 
Eden. The vexed question as to the origin and primitive 
meaning of the Cherubim I do not wish here to discuss. It is 
enough for our present purpose to observe that they are a feature 
common to the Garden of Eden and to the Temple. We are 
thus led to inquire, What is the connexion between the Garden 
of Eden and the Temple? Is there any reason why a sanctuary 
should be constructed so as to resemble a garden? The answer, 
it appears to me, is obvious. As Robertson Smith has so ably 
shown in his book on the Religion of the Semites (and ed., 
pp. 102 seq.), the oldest sanctuaries of the Semites were natural 
gardens, that is to say, spots naturally fertile with a perennial 
supply of water. It must be remembered that in Syria and 
Palestine such places are far rarer than in our part of the world, 
and accordingly they could not fail to impress the imagination 
of the primitive Semitic nomads. To the inhabitants of the 
steppe, the oasis with its luxuriant vegetation appeared to be, 
in a literal sense, an abode of the Deity. It was in these 
exceptionally favoured spots that agriculture was first practised 
and the oldest settled communities were to be found. Hence 
followed two results equally important in the history of ancient 
religion. On the one hand, the idea arose that the garden of 
the gods, that is, the oasis, was the primitive home of mankind ; 
on the other hand, when men began to build houses for their 
gods they made the artificial sanctuary after the pattern of the 
natural sanctuary where their forefathers had worshipped. I do 
not venture to speculate as to which of these two results came 
first in order of time, that is to say, whether the legend of the 
Garden of Eden is older or later than the building of the earliest 
Semitic temples. In any case it would appear that the two 
things were closely connected; the legend of the primaeval 
garden served to explain the decorations of the sanctuary, and 
the sanctuary, in its turn, seemed to an uncritical age a standing 
witness to the truth of the legend. 

If, therefore, we have reason to believe that the sanctuary at 
Jerusalem was a Tyrian importation, it is natural to infer that 
the legend of the Garden of Eden, in some form or other, was 
introduced among the Israelites from the same quarter, as an 
interpretation of the symbolic figures wherewith the. sanctuary 
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was adorned. And if the Solomonian Temple was held to be 
a representation of the Garden of Eden, it is evident that the 
Tyrian Temple, the prototype of the Solomonian, had an even 
greater claim to be so regarded. This, it appears to me, is 
the central idea in Ezekiel’s dirge upon the king of Tyre, and 
it enables us to explain a number of details which would other- 
wise be unintelligible. 

In the first place, the king of Tyre is said to have been in ‘ the 
holy mountain of God’ (ver. 14), and he is to be cast as profane 
‘out of the mountain of God’ (ver. 16). These expressions can 
scarcely apply to Tyre as a whole, for Tyre was built partly 
on a strip of coast, partly on two small islands neither of which 
could properly be described as a mountain. On the other hand, 
the phrase ‘holy mountain’ is familiar to us from the Prophets 
and the Psalms as a designation of the sanctuary of Jerusalem. 
In most places, the local sanctuary seems to have stood on an 
eminence overlooking the city (Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites, 2nd ed., p. 172). This was the case at Jerusalem, and 
was probably the case at Tyre also, for according to Renan, who 
carefully investigated the site, the great temple of Melkart at 
Tyre stood on the highest part of the larger island. Hence the 
conventional phrase ‘holy mountain’ might be applied to the 
sanctuary, though it could not be applied to the city generally. 
With regard to the ‘stones of fire, it is worth while to notice that, 
according to Herodotus ii 44, the temple at Tyre contained, in 
addition to many other rich decorations, a column of emerald 
which shone by night. 

Another point, to which, I think, more importance must be 
attached, is the list of precious stones worn by the king. In the 
Massoretic text nine stones are mentioned, the Péshitta has eight, 
and the Septuagint twelve. But these variations do not affect 
the essential fact—which has often been noticed but never 
explained—namely, that all the stones here mentioned by 
Ezekiel reappear in the description of the high priest’s breast- 
plate in Exod. xxviii 17 seq., xxxix 10 seq. Now if the Tyrian 
sanctuary was the prototype of the Solomonian, as I have 
endeavoured to prove, the resemblance between the garb of 
the Tyrian king and the garb of the Israelite high priest is 
particularly significant. The list ceases to be an idle enumera- 
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tion, as it must otherwise appear; it is inserted by Ezekiel 
with a distinct purpose, that of emphasising the status of the 
king as minister of the sanctuary. 

I now come to the most difficult part of the subject, namely, 
the allusions to the Cherub in this chapter. It is well known 
that according to the Hebrew text, as vocalised by the Massoretes, 
the king of Tyre is himself a Cherub (vv. 14, 16), while in the 
Septuagint the king and the Cherub are treated as distinct. 
Almost all recent interpreters here follow the Septuagint—rightly, 
as it seems to me. But unfortunately the Septuagint does not 
enable us to construct an altogether satisfactory text. On the 
dna€ Aeyduevoy MWD in ver, 14 I have no suggestion to offer, but 
I venture to defend (against Cornill and Bertholet) the genuine- 
ness of 32100 both in ver. 14 and ver. 16, although the Septua- 
gint omits it. This word is elsewhere applied to the Cherubim 
in the inner sanctuary, stretching out their wings over the ark 
(1 Kings viii 7, 1 Chron. xxviii 18: cf. Exod, xxv 20, xxxvii 9), 
and hence, if my interpretation be correct, it is quite appropriate 
here. It may of course be urged that an inanimate object like 
the Cherub of the sanctuary could not be said to destroy or drive 


out the Tyrian king (v. 16). But when we are dealing with a 
highly rhetorical passage this objection does not seem to me 
valid. The functions ascribed to the living Cherub in Paradise 
may, by a very natural figure of speech, be ascribed also to the 
symbolical Cherub in the Tyrian Temple. 


A. A. BEVAN. 
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PALAEOGRAPHY AND ITS USES. 


{An Inaugural Lecture delivered in the University of Aberdeen on April 29, 1903.] 


ON the establishment in the University of a new Lectureship, 
which should deal with Greek and Latin Palaeography, some 
have been moved to ask, ‘ What is it?’; even more perhaps to 
ask, ‘What use is it?’ It seems, therefore, not unfitting that 
the person who has been selected by the University Court to 
represent and expound this subject to students should, at the 
beginning of his first course of lectures, explain in a general way, 
such as it is hoped will appeal to open minds, both what palaeo- 
graphy exactly is, and the advantages which come from the 
pursuit of this study. 

The advantage of the study of languages is generally admitted. 
If it be asked why we study languages, we must reply that the 
motives are many. Students, as a rule, study the ancient lan- 
guages, because they have been compelled thereto by a system, 
wisely introduced by our ancestors, who realised how valuable 
they are as a training for the intellect. The ancient languages 
can also, however, be studied with a view to the apprehension 
of the thoughts treasured in the literature and even to the under- 
standing of the ancient habit of mind. The student of ancient 
life in the external sense will read the authors for the infor- 
mation about manners, customs, and institutions which they 
contain. The motives for studying modern languages are to 
a certain extent the same, but there are differences, The train- 
ing to the mind is not so great, but there is the overbalancing 
advantage that it is possible to visit the countries where persons 
speak these languages without effort in a perfectly natural way, 
and from intercourse with such to obtain pleasure, information, 
wider sympathies, and deeper thought. What is it that runs 
through the whole study of languages, ancient and modern? 
What alone is it that makes such study tolerable? It is the 
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touch of humanity pervading them. These languages were or 
are spoken by beings such as ourselves, with just those little 
differences, which allure us on to spend time in realising the 
characters of the people behind them. It is because speech is 
in the highest sense peculiar to human beings that the study of 
language has such charms for many minds. 

And if speech is a peculiarity of human beings, much more is 
the concrete evidence of speech, the written word. I am afraid 
we do not often enough reflect on the grandeur, one might almost 
say the divinity, of language and writing. That a few scratchings 
of a pen, a few blows with a chisel, should be made a means of 
communication between one and many souls, a means of rousing 
the intellect, or thrilling the emotions, must be to all who think 
a fact calculated to arouse wonder. Writing may be said to be 
an even more glorious possession than speech. Human memories, 
though generally much more powerful in ancient than in modern 
times, could scarcely have preserved, amid the accidents of life 
and history, the most precious thoughts of man, especially as on 
the whole the greatest monuments of the world’s literature are 
also the longest. Writing and books, ‘the life-blood of master 
spirits,’ may well be styled of all the possessions of humanity 
the most glorious, the outward sign of the higher life of man. 


The beginnings of writing are hidden in the mists of antiquity. 
As research goes on, we shall learn more and more of its earliest 
stages; but it is unlikely that we shall ever be able to say that 
such and such a man, in such and such a place, in such and such 
a year, was the first to inscribe words which conveyed a definite 
meaning to another person. It does not fall within my scope 
or ability to deal with the alphabets of Eastern nations. It is, 
however, sufficiently certain that the Greeks derived their alphabet 
mostly from Phoenicians, with whom they came in contact, and 
that the Romans in turn derived theirs from the Greek colonists 
of South and Central Italy. When we reach the Latin writing 
of the republic, we are at the beginning of a history of writing, 
which can be traced by concrete examples from that time to 
the present day. Nearly all the hands of Europe, our own in- 
cluded, are descended by well-ascertained steps from the writing 
of the Romans. And while Latin writing has thus developed 
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itself, the Greek handwriting has in the East run its own course 
up to the present, and can be similarly traced, This is, in itself, 
the first reason why we ought to study palaeography. It is 
a department of history, and to understand how our own writing 
took its present form, we must know something of the writing 
of Western Europe for the past two thousand years. 

Palaeography, secondly, can be studied from an artistic point 
of view. Writers are distinguished as beautiful, ugly, and those 
who are neither one nor the other. The ugly writer may be 
perfectly intelligible to the reader, and fulfils his purpose so far. 
But in every age of the world’s history, and to a great degree 
in some ages, there have lived persons who have taken a pride 
in their writing and cultivated it to a high pitch of excellence. 
Excellence, in this department too, is quite independent of size. 
A handwriting need not be tiny to be elegant. Some of the 
larger inscriptions on stone, and similarly some of the largest 
hands in manuscripts, show a beauty of lettering which cannot 
be excelled by the smallest handwritings extant. Of all scribes 
the neatest have been those of the monasteries of the Latin 
Church in the Middle Ages. The enormous numbers of cloistered 
monks had to find employment, and many of them gained a 
livelihood for themselves and the means to distribute alms by 
copying manuscript books for the use of their own or other 
monasteries, and for the libraries of kings and nobles. At first 
the most that could be achieved was beauty of lettering. This 
can be studied now without inspection of actual ancient manu- 
scripts in photogravure facsimiles of select leaves, such as our 
own and most University libraries contain. These are almost 
perfect copies of the originals, Later, the illumination of manu- 
scripts was introduced. Most of us have seen one or more 
illuminated manuscripts. The arrangement of these lovely 
colours, which even after centuries dazzle the eye, is almost a 
lost art. The Irish were particularly distinguished in this con- 
nexion. An historian of the twelfth century tells how he saw at 
Kildare a manuscript of such intricately ornamental designs that 
it seemed rather to be the work of an angel than of a mortal 
man. The more closely he examined it, the more it excited 
his admiration 1. 


1 See Thompson, Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography, p. 240. 
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Not only were letters, especially initials, highly illuminated, 
but exquisite miniatures were introduced into the margins and 
other parts of the page. These frequently illustrate scenes of 
Holy Scripture, recording the interest of the passage or the piety 
of the writer. Those whom the author cannot enthral, will find 
in these illustrations a charming field for novel research. 

This leads me to mention what I may call a further fruit of 
the study of palaeography. The date of a manuscript, which 
is an important fact of our science, is often to be determined 
by the differences of handwriting which characterise successive 
ages ; often minute, the habit of estimating such distinctions 
cultivates an almost indefinable quality of mind. What taste 
is for the critic of works of art, this is for the scholar. It is 
something akin to the right appreciation of the use of words 
and grammatical forms. It is something akin to a true estimate 
of the right proportion of the phrases of a musical theme. But 
it is neither of these. It is a power most resembling that by 
which we are enabled to say, ‘Demosthenes could not have 
written this,’ and again, ‘this passage must be Cicero.’ If the 
study of palaeography cultivated such judgement alone, it would 
be worth our while. 


Let us turn now to the more objective advantages which come 
from the study of palaeography. These can be summed up in 
a word as the recovery of the true text of ancient documents, 
and the knowledge resulting therefrom. When we speak of the 
‘true’ text, we do not mean literally true—such literal truth 
is perhaps never entirely attainable—but essentially true, and 
approximating as closely as may be to the literal truth. That 
such discovery of the true text need not be uninteresting to any 
one, let me prove by one or two examples. Take the name 
‘Grampians, applied to our great range of mountains. If this 
name, which was first given to the range by Hector Boece, the 
first Principal of our University, be traced back to its origin, 
it will be found to rest on a misreading of a passage in Tacitus. 
In his copy of Tacitus, based on a late MS or late MSS, Boece 
found the expression Mons Grampius. This is now known from 
the discovery of better authority to be a mistake for Mons 
Graupius, the exact locality of which is unknown. Thus a scribe’s 
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error, innocently repeated by a Principal of a Scottish University, 
has given its name to a great range of mountains. Again, the 
brave queen of the Iceni in East Anglia, was called in Latin 
Boudicca, the form with which we are familiar from Cowper’s 
poem being a corruption in our later manuscripts. In both 
instances the corruption may be said to be an improvement upon 
the original in sound, but it is at least interesting to know on 
how slender foundations are built some of the most permanent 
associations of our lives. To turn to common nouns; there 
is an English word ce/t, meaning ‘a cutting implement.’ This 
word owes its origin to a misreading of a passage in the 
Vulgate version of the Book of Job, where ce/te appears for 
certe?, 


Greek and Latin manuscripts may be divided into, first, 
Biblical ; second, Patristic, i.e. non-biblical, but Christian; third, 
those which are neither biblical nor patristic. The order in 
which I have mentioned the three classes may seem to some 
peculiar, but it is justified by the fact that with few exceptions 
the biblical excel the patristic, and the patristic the third class, in 


age, accuracy, and art. 

A few words about the third class, to which we shall after- 
wards return. Nothing has been more remarkable in the history 
of learning than the steady production of editions of what are 
generally called the ‘classical’ authors. The present texts of 
these are based on a long succession of manuscript copies, 
supplemented by the labours of scholars in endeavouring to 
arrive at the true text which underlies the corruptions of these 
manuscripts. It is hardly too much to say that at the present 
time practically every copy of importance of every ‘classical’ 
author has been collated and valued, and that only the appear- 
ance of a new copy of importance or the few certain emendations 
which even the most thorough expert can hope to make, will 
produce any improvement in the existing form of the text. Yet 
no sane person will deny that many of our authors are still full of 
corruptions. Take, for example, Aeschylus among the Greek 
authors, and Propertius among the Latin. Have we then reached 
to the limit of the attainable in this direction? I think not. 

1 Lindsay, Introduction to Latin Textual Emendation, pp. 16f, 
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Much advance can still be made, if scholars will only turn to the 
older and better manuscripts of the two former classes, and learn 
what they can from them. Meantime let us consider those 
first two classes, which are well worthy of study for their own 
sake. 

First, then, the biblical manuscripts. As to the Greek manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, at least, we may congratulate 
ourselves that, owing to the labours of Tischendorf, Hort, 
Westcott, and others, we are in a very much surer position than 
our forefathers were. The oldest Greek copies, unknown to 
scholars of the eighteenth and previous centuries, have been 
carefully collated, and their readings made known to the world. 
We possess in Westcott and Hort’s text one which has deserved 
and gained confidence everywhere. But much yet remains to 
be done. Later copies have been shown to be of real importance. 
They frequently derive from originals of equal antiquity with the 
great manuscripts, and show variant readings to the value of 
which only the prejudiced can be blind. Generations will have 
to work at these later manuscripts, and their classification is 
a necessity for the attainment of a truer text. The Greek version 
of the Old Testament, commonly called the Septuagint, has been 
most unworthily neglected until recent years. Both Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities have done splendid work in the endeavour 
to obtain the best possible text, a necessary preliminary to the 
study even of the New Testament, as this Septuagint was the 
Bible of the early Christians, was quoted habitually by St. Paul, 
and occasionally even by our Lord Himself. But the Latin 
manuscripts are hardly, if at all, less important, and here, there 
is a very wide field for investigation. Roughly speaking, we 
may say there were two Latin versions of the Bible in antiquity, 
the Old Latin, translated directly from the Greek, and the 
revision of it which Jerome made, called the Vulgate. Various 
portions of the Old Latin, which exist in manuscript, have been 
published from time to time, but they have not yet been unified 
so as to form anything like a complete text, since the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The great work of the Benedictine 
Sabatier can be vastly improved by later discoveries. As to the 
Vulgate, the Bishop of Salisbury and Mr. White have produced 
a sound text of the Gospels, and have the rest of the New 
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Testament in preparation. But there remains the whole of the 
Old Testament, in which the Vulgate text differs but little from 
the Old Latin. 

Closely connected with the study of the biblical manuscripts is 
that of the patristic. The writings of the Fathers during the 
first eight centuries of the Christian era are in many respects 
of the highest value. There was a time, not far distant, when 
they were thought to exhibit a kind of ecclesiastical jargon 
unworthy of the name of Greek or Latin. In dictionaries, words 
were labelled ‘ecclesiastical.’ Christianum est! non legitur. 
Many men, of many countries and dispositions, were lumped 
together under this term. What are the facts? The best and 
most highly educated men of their time were those Fathers. 
Latin existed as a language spoken by ordinary people in many 
parts of Europe till the eighth century. Greek has never ceased. 
Why should the writings of the best men of that period be railed 
off from the non-Christian writings? Why should Latin be 
considered to cease at the year 150 A.D., Greek at 300 B.C.? 
The division is a most artificial one. We have been asked to 
believe that nothing really good was produced in either language 
after those dates. Just when the Roman Empire was passing 
through its best period of prosperity, people ceased to be able to 
write Latin! As well say that no one has been able to write 
English prose since the days of Bacon and Hooker! The 
Roman Empire developed between the time of Cicero and 
Marcus Aurelius in much the same way as the British Empire 
has developed since the sixteenth century. On such reasoning, 
De Quincey and Matthew Arnold, for example, would be con- 
demned. The truth is that the Renaissance, good as it was in 
itself, was really Pagan in its character. Those who did most 
to popularise the newly found literature were men who in disgust 
or indifference kept apart from the Roman Church of the day, 
and we are the heirs of this division. We, who live in an 
enlightened country, which owes its greatness to the Scriptures, 
the Fathers, and the men whose spiritual nourishment they were, 
have foolishly neglected the most precious heritage of antiquity. 
This neglect has led to a carelessness in the production of 
their works. Had it not been for the Benedictine monks, who 
did all they could to restore Augustine, Ambrose, and others 
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to their original form, the works of the ancient teachers of the 
Church would be even in a much worse state than they are. 
The excuse cannot be given that the manuscripts are bad. They 
are, on the contrary, so good, that if almost any classical author 
existed in MSS of the age and quality, in which patristic works 
are preserved, the textual critics would have been saved much 
wearisome examination of late and poor copies, and their almost 
hopeless attempts to restore classical texts by the light of nature. 
Those authors whose text is best preserved owe this to the value 
placed upon them by the Church, for example, Plato, Virgil, and 
Juvenal. Only within the last forty years has a worthy attempt 
been made to gather in this rich harvest. These attempts are 
associated with the Academies of Vienna and Berlin. But the 
programmes of these learned institutions do not and cannot 
include more than a certain number of these authors, and there 
is much room still for the enterprise of British and American 
Universities. As an instance of the enormous gain which can be 
obtained from an examination of ancient copies as compared 
with more recent, there is the case of a fourth-century Latin 
work, which has come under my notice, the printed text of 
which can be improved by their aid in about three thousand 
places. It is not too much to say that it is possible to recover 
the very words of some of these authors in all but a few passages, 
a thing which is not possible in the case of most classical authors. 
Dr. Goldwin Smith left the classical field many years ago, 
because there was nothing more to be done®. Only let the word 
‘classical’ be extended in meaning or done away with altogether : 
there is work for hundreds of men in extracting from the many 
extant MSS the texts of valuable authors. And while the text 
of such authors is worth attaining for itself alone, the study is 
most valuable for the text of Scripture. All the Fathers quote 
Scripture largely, and the patristic quotations have long been 
recognized as of the utmost importance for the study of the text 
of the Bible. There is no use, however, in studying the printed 


editions of the Fathers for this purpose, except where they are 

? The Pseudo-Augustinian Quaestiones Veteris et Noui Testamenti CX XVII (Migne, 
Patrol. Lat. xxxv 2213 ff.). 

* Prof. Mayor’s Latin Heptateuch, p. vi. I owe much to Professor Mayor’s 
articles and prefaces, also to Professor Ramsay’s advice (Church in the Roman 
Empire, pp. 448 f.). 

VOL. Iv. Ll 
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known to be based upon ancient or good MSS, whose readings 
are fully reported. The Bible as represented in Latin Fathers is 
as yet little known: when it is known, the Western Text, rejected 
by Westcott and Hort, will in all probability come to its own. 
Any one who will devote himself to such work, now made 
possible for the Universities of Scotland by post-graduate 
Scholarships and Fellowships, can with little trouble become an 
authority in his subject and gain the ear of learned Europe. 
Whereas, the person who confines himself to the production of 
an edition, however good, of a well-thumbed author, may remain 
unknown to fellow workers in other countries, just as Tyrrell and 
Purser’s edition of Cicero’s Correspondence remained unknown to 
Germany’s greatest Ciceronian expert till about five years ago, 
or nearly twenty years after the publication of its first part. If 
any one imagines that to devote one’s self to these later authors 
is to be a traitor to classical scholarship, to destroy one’s taste, 
and unfits one for the writing or teaching of prose in the 
Demosthenic or Ciceronian style, let him hearken to the witness 
of the greatest scholars. The great scholars of the past few 
centuries, who have made the most valuable contributions to 
scholarship, have been equally at home in both classical and 
sacred philology. This is true of Erasmus, Bentley, Porson, 
Lachmann, Haupt, Lightfoot, Hort, Field, the brothers Mayor, 
and others. I do not say that their greatness is entirely owing 
to their breadth of view, but I maintain that breadth of view and 
width of reading are the necessary preludes to good and sane 
work in a scholar’s career. The man who, by ascending the 
mountain, gets the wide view of plain beneath, is best able to 
choose a suitable point for a residence. This is true of scholar- 
ship also. Narrow its view and it becomes blind. 


To return to classical study. Our method has been all wrong. 
We have plunged young children into very difficult authors, who, 
apart from the difficulty of language, lived in different surround- 
ings, and thought in different ways from ourselves. The result 
has been to torture them and in the end to leave them with a few 
scraps of grammatical knowledge, but no healthy power of reading 
and enjoying authors for themselves. The natural method, which 
we ought to have followed, is to begin with the easy, and go on 
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to the more difficult. The Bible itself, and many of the Fathers 
in both languages, are very easy to follow. The child is ac- 
quainted with Christian ideas from the first. Let him first 
approach the ideas with which he is familiar, and he will then 
naturally go on to the comprehension of the strange ideas, which 
are difficult to grasp. The same applies to palaeography. The 
late classical manuscripts have been microscopically examined. 
Take Propertius as an example. The oldest MS of his poems is 
about fourteen hundred years removed from his autograph. How 
can one hope to attain toa correct text, or anything like a correct 
text? Clearly not by examining the late manuscripts further, 
for that will only add to the number of hideous errors committed 
by scribes. The method is to examine carefully the manuscripts 
of later authors, removed from the authors’ autographs by only 
one, two, three, four hundred years, as the case may be, and 
traceable perhaps through one medium only to the autograph 
itself. Every manuscript has errors. Classify those errors 
systematically, indicating the date of the MS and the country in 
which it was written. No one man can be expected to spend his 
life or all his leisure examining the mistakes of manuscripts, but 
each person who edits one text could easily give a list of the 
errors he had found in a left-hand column and the correct forms 
in a right-hand column, the former arranged in alphabetical order. 
These could afterwards be collected into a dictionary of errors, 
which would be of the highest use for the man who would remove 
the corruptions of the classical authors. It is much more 
scientific to make a list of errors that have actually been made 
than to show that such and such a mistake could have been made. 
And this is not all the advantage which would accrue to classical 
authors from the study of early MSS of later authors. The 
orthography of the former would be greatly improved. Very few 
manuscripts of classical authors can be trusted in regard to 
orthography. After the eleventh century Latin orthography is 
a hopeless muddle. It is true that some of the monstrosities of 
modern printed texts never or very rarely appear, even in the 
worst MSS, but still the manuscripts after the year 1100 are 
often not trustworthy. The manuscripts of Fathers, however, 
often guide us to the actual spelling employed by them in the 
third, fourth, or fifth centuries, and from this we can safely reason 
L1l2 
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back to the spellings of the classical period, as the differences in 
spelling between the two periods were of the most trifling descrip- 
tion. Itis thus that we can recover forms which would otherwise 
be lost to us, and which shed a flood of light as well on the 
Latinity of classical times as on the etymology of Latin words. 
The same is true, but probably in a less degree, of Greek. The 
study of the later language helps the study of the earlier in many 
ways. Blass has drawn valuable material for Demosthenic 
criticisms from later authors such as Dio Cassius, Libanius, and 
Isidore of Pelusium, who were influenced by Demosthenes ; and 
his results would be still more valuable, if we were in possession 
of a trustworthy text in every case. 

I have perhaps said enough to show how such a study appeals 
to the scholar that undertakes it. It may not be on a par with 
the interpretation, or the translation—in the true sense of the 
word—of the great authors of antiquity; but it has for those 
who pursue it a fascination equal to those greater high-roads of 
scholarship. And many who could not traverse the latter, will 
find themselves at home in the journeyman work of manuscript- 
collation. What help I can give to those who are ready to 
undertake this humbler path will be readily given, and, I hope, 
willingly accepted. 

A. SOUTER. 





THE GREEK MONASTERIES IN SOUTH 
ITALY. II. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCRIPTORIA. 


THE development of scriptoria and the growth of the literary 
instinct is gradual, and is chiefly to be traced in the life of Nilus. 

The life of Elias Junior not merely gives no sign of any literary 
taste on the part of the saint, but affords positive evidence that 
he regarded it as a sinful tendency. On one occasion he and 
Daniel were making an expedition from Salinae to Pentadattilo', 
and while they were crossing the marshy ground (now drained) 
known as I] Lacco, Daniel produced a beautiful copy of the 
Psalter, which he had written himself. ‘I vero,’ said Elias ?, 
‘atque illud in stagnum projice. Daniel did so, knowing, 
says the writer, the meaning of obedience. After they had gone 
six miles, Elias sent Daniel back to look for the Psalter, and it 
was recovered unhurt. ‘Tua,’ said Elias, ‘ obedientia, fili, codicem 
servavit incolumem. Verumtamen operae pretium est, pauper- 
tatem summo nos studio complecti ; ne forte rideant nos caelestes 
illae mentes, qui mundo scilicet remisisse ac monasticum insti- 
tutum sequi profiteantur. Sicuti enim quis valere minime 
dicendus est, qui vel uno corporis membro laboret, ita nec 
monachum vere inopem, et ab aegritudinibus animi immunem, 
qui aliquo uno caducarum rerum desiderio teneatur.’ 

Elias’s sentiment is excellent from the perverted point of view 
of an illiterate monk, but it shows clearly that the scriptorium 
in any monastery with which he had to deal would be small and 
insignificant. 

Elias Spelaeotes was more literary than his namesake. He was 
not, so far as his life tells us, especially famous in this direction, 
but he appears to have spent some portion of each day, while 


1 See p. 528, inf. 2 A, SS. Aug. iii p. 497 a (should be p). 
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he was at Patras', in writing. It would also seem that he had 
some knowledge of theology and philosophy, since he educated 
Lucas not merely to a knowledge of the scriptures, but also? of 
‘ profunda mysteria ac philosophorum subtilitates et latibula.’ 

Cod. Evg. 60 bears the name of an Elias Spelaeotes. But it is 
dated 1021, was written in Castro de Colonia, and is not, I think, 
a South Italian MS. It is perhaps evidence, though slender, for 
thinking that Elias did write a manuscript, for the name may 
have been copied from an older MS. It is very common for 
scribes to copy colophons without acknowledgement. 

Beyond the passage already quoted there is no evidence that 
Lucas was literary or that he was famous as a scribe, and I do 
not think that it really means more than that he was eloquent in 
discourse about philosophy and theology. Vitalis, too, admitted 
and perhaps regretted his ignorance, ‘parum quasdam litteras 
novi’ said he to the catapan of Bari*. 

Nilus, on the other hand, was extremely literary, and probably 
founded a distinct school of calligraphy, for there are many 
references in his life to the systematic production of MSS, and 
to his interest in literary and intellectual pursuits. 

From his youth up he seems to have been fond of learning. 
He was familiar *, we are told, with the lives of the great saints, 
such as Antony, Saba, or Hilarion, and he used to read them 
with great eagerness and care. It was this knowledge, and the 
skill which he seems to have possessed in expounding it, which 
made him famous when he was on Mount Mercury. 

Frequently, we are told®, the brethren in the monastery of 
Fantinus, in which Nilus was, used to come and ask him to 
expound the meaning of the scriptures ; and, hearing the words 
of grace which fell from the mouth of Nilus, and admiring the 
resplendent virtue of Fantinus, they looked on them as a new 
Peter and Paul. And a little further on we find that he had 
a dispute with John, the Abbot of another little monastery on 
Mount Mercury, perhaps that which was afterwards known as 
Giovanni de Lauro, as to the interpretation of a passage in 
Gregory Nazianzen; the old man silenced him by accusing 
him of youth and inexperience *, a reproof which Nilus accepted 


1 A. SS. Sept. iii p. 858 p. 2 A. SS. Oct. vi p. 338 F. 3 A. SS. Mart. ii p. *29 B. 
* P. G. 120, p. 204. 5 P. G. 120, p. 33 ¢. 6 P. G. 120, p. 36D. 
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in all humility in spite of the efforts made by the devil, who 
appeared in the specious guise of SS. Peter and Paul to suggest 
passages which might bear on the point at issue; but the next 
day, touched by the gentleness of Nilus, John admitted that 
he had only been testing the young man’s character, and 
that the latter’s interpretation was really right. 

When he was at S. Adrian’s his reputation was so great that 
several Greek officials went out to interview him', more it would 
seem from curiosity than from any higher motive. The scene is 
worth reproducing, for it shows the great power of Nilus and his 
appreciation of the ethical character of Christianity. 

‘There will be but few saved,’ he had warned his hearers. 
‘ Ah,’ they in effect replied, ‘this cannot affect us; we have the 
sacraments; we adore the cross; we are members of the Church.’ 
‘Take it as a certain fact,’ said Nilus, ‘that unless you lead 
virtuous lives, and love virtue, not one of you will escape damna- 
tion, in spite of the things on which you rely.’ His hearers 
returned to the argument, ‘ We are told that even a cup of cold 
water given in charity has its reward.’ ‘This,’ said Nilus, ‘ was 
said to those who had no possessions; but what will happen to 
you, who are rich, and yet take away from the poor even the cold 
water which he has?’ The visitors thought it better to change 
the subject, and asked whether Solomon had been saved, and 
what was the fruit which Adam ate in Eden. 

The first inquiry Nilus answered by saying that the more 
important question for the inquirer concerned his own salvation; 
and when in reply to the second some one suggested that the 
forbidden fruit was a wild apple, and was laughed at by the 
others, he settled the point summarily by saying, ‘ Do not laugh: 
the reply was as sensible as the inquiry !’ 

And in the same spirit, so far superior to the usual ecclesiastical 
logic and perverted reasoning of the period, he dealt with all his 
sensation-seeking questioners. 

Did Nilus write any original works ? There are none mentioned 
in the Patrologia Graeca, but there are in Cod. Crypt. A. y. xxi? 
two poems attributed to him: (1) concerning S. Benedict of 
Monte Cassino, (2) concerning Nilus of Sinai. This is a paper 
MS of the eighteenth century. Its evidence is alone scarcely 

1 P. G. 120, p. 88 ff. 2 Codices Cryptenses, by Dom Rocchi, ad loc. 
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sufficient ; the internal evidence of the hymns would be valuable, 
but they are not published, and the matter must be left undecided. 

That Nilus was a great scribe is as certain as that he was no 
mean theologian and student of literature. Almost the first 
thing that we are told of his career, after his admission to the 
monastic order at S. Nazarius, is that he spent the greater part of 
each day in writing’, in order to leave a record of the work 
of his hands and to avoid the charge of not working for his 
maintenance. Nor was this a merely complimentary payment: 
that his calligraphy had a real and marketable value is shown by 
an interesting episode in his life on Mount Mercury*. He had 
received a monk into his monastery, who had with him three 
pieces of money. Nilus made him give these to the poor, and 
taught him the ‘difficult art’ of calligraphy. But after a time 
the discipline of monastic life became irksome to him, and wishing 
to go away, he asked for the return of his money. ‘Very well,’ 
said Nilus, ‘ if you will write a transference to me for the reward 
which would have been yours in the kingdom of heaven, I will 
pay you back your three pieces of money.’ 

The monk, curious to see how the penniless saint would fulfil 
his promise, wrote a transference as he was directed and placed it 
on the altar. Nilus went to a neighbouring monastery, perhaps 
at Seminara, and borrowed three pieces of money. which he gave 
to the monk, who, as the story adds in a naive parenthesis, soon 
died. Then he set to work to write three Psalters, finishing them 
in four days each, in order to satisfy the debt which he had incurred 
at ‘the command of Christ.’ 

In this case he had a definite object in writing, but it would 
seem as though the making of manuscripts was always a part of 
his daily routine. From the break of day until terce he used to 
write ‘swiftly and elegantly,’ filling four sheets a day with his 
small and compact writing. How much does this mean? Ob- 
viously it depends on the size of his sheets, which, it may be 
mentioned, we find Stephen going to buy at Rossano; but if we 
take the two MSS which seem to be most probably written by 
the hand of Nilus (Crypt. B a xix * and Crypt. B a xx), we find 


1 Sirletto’s Latin. v. P. G. 120, p. 31. 2 P. G. 120, p. 49 B 
* Codices Cryptenses,ad loc. Possibly these MSS have both been cut down, as they 
were probably once bound together, but they must have been of nearly equal size. 
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that both are 25 x 19 cm.,a medium size, of which a skilful scribe 
might well fill a quaternion in three hours, though I do not think 
that many men could do so. 


The handwriting of Nilus and his school is a somewhat im- 
portant subject in Greek palaeography, and not quite a simple 
one. A considerable amount of research in Italy will have to be 
accomplished before it is possible to treat it in a really satisfactory 
manner ; but it is already possible to indicate several well-estab- 
lished points, to show what are the problems which must be solved, 
and to suggest tentatively the results which may be looked for. 

i. The evidence for attributing Cod. Crypt. B a xix, xx to 
Nilus is in each case good, but requires further investigation. 

(1) Cod. B a xx?! contains on f. 59 verso the subscription 76 
éLaxioxtAvooT@ Terpaxoroor® EBdourxoot@ tpl rod kdéopov éret Exavev 
MavovyA tod tarpixlov eis Ta “Prhyara cal aird ra ‘Phyara édjpOer cat 
7 kovOvnola éyévero peyddn opddpa. Kal xeipt Negodx? povaxod éypagn 
i ToD &ylov Awpobéov mrvé. 

I do not know where Rhemata was, but it seems clear that a 
place of some kind is intended. I suppose it was in Sicily, as 
Manuel’s expedition was directed against that country. Dom 
Rocchi suggests pjyara = piyara = fluenta: I do not see that this 
is any easier to understand, and more probably it is Rometta? 
near Messina. This subscription seems decisive in favour of Nilus’s 
authorship, unless it be suggested that it was written by another 
Nilus ; but it must be noticed that Dom Rocchi says on f. 62 v. 
‘Versus cum acrostichide alphabetaria scripsit Paulus monachus 
.+. Opello haec subscribebat: Meyvijode TMavAov rarelvov povaxod 
tod ypdwWavros of dvaywocxortes 81a Tov Kipiov,’Aunv. He does not 
say whether this acrostic and the subscription are in the same 
hand as the rest of the manuscript or not. As he regards the 
manuscript as the work of Nilus, there can be little doubt that 
it is not, | 

(2) The case of Cod. B a xix is similar. At the end of the 
treatise of Diadochus (f. 83) there are the following verses * :— 


1 Codices Cryptenses, ad loc. 

? NecoAx (not NesoAx, as Rocchi has inadvertently printed) is the cryptographic 
mode of writing NeiAov, according to the usual method. 

> Sometimes spelt Rametta. * Codices Cryptenses, ad loc. 
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N €uows pot, oGrep, Arrais rod d:addxov 
"E wvovay ydpns ris els o2 Ovpsdlas 

A éyew kat npdrrew ta col ira dedvrws 
"O nota mvedpa mapéxwv po. Td Oeiov 

" Ans tadGv pe xabalpwy riv ody Adrpor. 


These form a single acrostic, of which the initial letters give 
the word NéAov, and this is probably meant as an indication of 
the name of the scribe. 

It is curious and important that here also there are some 
extracts from Basil in the hand of Paul, the first abbot of Grotta 
Ferrata, who wrote Cod. B a i, the celebrated Isidore MS, at the 
command of Nilus in 986; but Rocchi thinks it is not the same 
hand as that which wrote the note in Cod. B a xx. 

These two MSS, B a xix, and B a xx, were once bound up in 
one volume together with B a xxi, which is also probably in the 
hand of Nilus, but has no subscription. They were divided and 
bound separately by Dom Jos. Cozza". 

There is no good reason therefore for doubting that these MSS 
were written by Nilus of Rossano; the name, the beauty of the 
writing, the date, and the connexion with Paul of Grotta Ferrata 
all point to the same conclusion. The only point which is at all 
adverse is the mention of Rometta (if, indeed, jjara is Rometta), 
Batiffol seems to think that this implies that the MS was written 
at Rometta, but it is quite unnecessary to suppose that a MS 
which records the capture of a town in a given year was written 
in it. On the contrary, it is extremely probable that it was 
written at a safe distance outside of it. 

ii, The palaeographical characteristics of these MSS are very 
marked, as compared with Greek MSS of the same date from 
the Levant. The vellum on which they are written is much in- 
ferior, it is not so smooth and it is not so white, and though the 
writing is compact and beautiful, it has a distinct individuality, 
and perhaps a certain stiffness which is easy to recognize, though 
it is almost impossible to describe; but the most characteristic 
point is the colouring and ornamentation. A constant feature is 
a kind of plait of different colours (but never, I think, gold), with 
tags at the corners, which is placed at the beginning of a book. 


* Codices Cryptenses, p. 100. 
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Initial letters are filled up with a wash of transparent ink? 
(generally yellow), and marginal notes and titles are usually 
covered in a similar way, by a wash of yellow ink. I do not 
think that this is ever found in Greek MSS written in the 
East. 

A full description of these palaeographical details is given in 
Mgr. Batiffol’s L’ Abbaye de Rossano, p. 89, though he is actually 
describing other MSS. His views on the subject demand atten- 
tion, although I think that he has missed the true significance of 
some of the facts which he gives. He has collected all the dated 
MSS of the same kind as that described, and formed from their 
evidence the theory that the origin of this school of calligraphy 
is to be found in the neighbourhood of Capua, and traced to the 
influence of the Lombardic type of Latin MSS such as are found 
at Monte Cassino. This theory is probably true, but it is not the 
whole truth. So far as the connexion with Lombardic MSS is 
concerned it may be taken as certain; no one can compare a 
Lombardic MS, an ordinary Greek MS, and one of the Nilus MSS, 
without seeing that the last has many points of peculiarity in 
common with the first as compared with the second. But the 
other point, the connexion of the school with Capua, demands 
more attention. 

The facts which Mgr. Batiffol gives are these. He knows of 
six dated manuscripts of known provenance which belong to this 
school of calligraphy. Without repeating the description which 
he gives of each manuscript, it will be sufficient to say that 
these, arranged chronologically, are :— 

1. Crypt. B a xx, A.D. 965, written by Nilus. 

2. Crypt. B a iv, between 970 and 991, written by Luke of 
Vallelucio, formerly of St. Zacharias on Mount Mercury. This 
MS is reproduced in Pal. Soc. II 104, but the dating is erroneous 
and should be as I have given it here *. 

3. Vat. 2138, A.D. 991, written by Kyriakos of Capua. 

4. Vat. 2020, A.D. 993, written by Kyriakos of Capua. 

5. Laurent. xi 9, A.D. 1021, written by Luke of the monastery 
of S. John (? the Reaper, at Stilo). 


1 This was, I believe, first noted by the late Abbé Martin in his ‘Quatre MSS 
importants des Evangiles,’ a treatise on the Ferrar group. 
? For the full details see p. 537 inf. 
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6. Vat. 1650, A.D. 1037, written by Theodore the Sicilian at 
Reggio. 

Mgr. Batiffol has been struck by the fact that of the four 
older MSS the two Capuan MSS are the ones which have 
the palaeographical features alluded to previously most clearly 
marked, and therefore he thinks that the writing is that of a 
primarily Capuan school. 

But, surely, far more important are the facts that the earliest 
MS was written by Nilus in 965 (that is to say, while he was at 
S. Adrian’s at Rossano) ; that the second was written by a monk 
who lived in the monastery which the Abbot of Monte Cassino 
gave to Nilus, and who had come from the community on Mount 
Mercury of which Nilus had been one of the chief ornaments; and 
that the Capuan MSS were written just after the time when 
Pandolfus had welcomed Nilus, obtained for him the monastery 
of Vallelucio, and even wished to make him Bishop of Capua. 

The life of Nilus, therefore, seems to give the key to the 
history of these MSS, and they may be considered to have a 
considerable claim to be regarded as a monument to his practice 
and teaching of calligraphy, rather than simply as specimens of 
a school which took its rise at Capua. Nilus, not Capua, is the 
important fact. 

Mgr. Batiffol, however, also quotes three other MSS :— 

1. Vat. 1673, which is not dated, but contains a note by the 
first hand, etye wep Bacirete, dvTws yap kal viv jyiv trois tramewois 
Tavpopev(rais éx mAnOovs GuapriGy modverddv erprOev 6 dAr€Opos, at 
dixalws. 

This, he thinks, refers to the capture of Taormina in go2. 

2. Vat. reg. Gr. 75, copied by Simeon at Malvito (to the north 
of the Sila). It mentions in a note by a contemporary hand the 
expedition of Otto in 982. 

3. Vat. 1633, undated, but which, from a partly legible note, 
seems to have come from Bisignano, near Rossano. 

There is nothing in the last two to conflict with the theory 
advanced, but the first requires consideration. 

If it is exactly as Mgr. Batiffol thinks it shows that this school 
of calligraphy is earlier than Nilus; but (1) he says himself that 
the palaeographical appearances are less marked in this MS. 
(2) It seems to be doubtful whether the disaster referred to is the 
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capture of Taormina, and, even supposing that it is, whether 
the MS was written immediately afterwards. Therefore I think 
that this MS does not overthrow the theory advanced, although 
it would be desirable to examine it more closely. 

It is possible that it may prove that Nilus only developed a 
style of calligraphy which had already been begun, as, from 
what Mgr. Batiffol says, the general features of the school are 
much less marked in the Taormina MS than they are in the 
other MSS. 

There is also another type of manuscript which may be traced 
to the school of Nilus, the tachygraphical MSS of what has been 
called the Grotta Ferrata school. These MSS are discussed in 
Mr. T. W. Allen’s Notes on Abbreviations in Greek Manuscripts. 
Any long discussion of this very technical subject would be out 
of place. I would only suggest that unintentionally Mr. Allen 
has given a rather exaggerated idea of the closeness of the con- 
nexion of this school of writing with Grotta Ferrata. 

The chief MSS which can be dated are :— 

(1) Crypt. B a xix (vide supra, p. 521), A.D. 965. 

(2) B. M. Addit. 18,231 (A.D. 972). 

(3) Crypt. B a 1 (A.D. 986). 

(4) Crypt. B a iv (before A.D. 992). 

All these were written before the convent at Grotta Ferrata 
was founded’. The writer of (2) is unknown. (3) was written 
by Paul, afterwards Abbot of Grotta Ferrata, another fragment 
of whose writing was found by Mr. Allen in the Vallicelliana 
(Cod. Lat. D 43); and the tachygraphical part of (1) is not 
(according to Rocchi) in the same hand as the rest of the MS, 
but is in that of the above-named Paul. 

Although, therefore, the tachygraphical forms may have 
flourished at Grotta Ferrata, they did not originate there, but 
were brought from the South by Nilus and his friends, especially 
Paul. 

The conclusion then that has been reached is that the develop- 
ment of the scriptoria in Basilian monasteries of Italy seems to 
be traceable to the practice and teaching of Nilus, who, probably 


1 The present library at Grotta Ferrata is really a collection made by Menniti, 
and probably contains very few really Grotta Ferrata MSS. To this point I shall 
refer at a later stage. 
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influenced by the Lombardic school of Latin MSS, either founded, 
or at least developed, a special school of calligraphy and tachy- 
graphy, which he took with him as he gradually went further 
north. 


In this way the Greek monks spread over South Italy. Unless 
all the arguments here advanced are wrong their history is 
that of a gradual progress towards the north, which started from 
very slight beginnings, and by degrees covered with monasteries 
the land which the Latin monks had left in the days of Gregory 
the Great. The question naturally suggests itself why these 
Greek monks held their own, in spite of the attacks of Saracens 
and other foes, although the Latins had gone at the first blow ? 

The reason seems to be partly that their lack of organization 
helped them. They lived, at least at first, in the deserts and 
among the rocks, and could easily elude their enemies. Their 
monastery was, for them, simply the spot where they were stay- 
ing, and it did not connote the fixed building and elaborate 
organization that the Latin monks required. In this respect the 
Greeks offer a striking parallel to the history of the Celtic Church 
in England, which inhabited and evangelized the north, when 
the Roman missionaries found it impossible to do anything. The 
Roman organization and its tendency to live in the centres of 
population and govern the people, cannot but command respect 
and admiration, but under certain conditions it was not so effective 
as a less organized church, which, living away from the towns, 
appealed to the imagination and conscience by example from 
a distance rather than by actual teaching, and was protected in 
times of trouble by its remoteness from the centres of life. 

This is partly the explanation of the success of the Greek 
monks. But it is impossible to read the lives of the Saints, 
especially that of Nilus, and not be struck by the beauty of their 
characters. They were superstitious, but it was an age of super- 
stition ; and the important thing which impressed their generation 
was that they were poor without being either lazy or beggars. 
In some respects we have improved upon their Christianity, but 
there are not many stories which breathe a nobler spirit than 
that of the last meeting between Otto and Nilus’. Nilus had 


1 P, G. 120, p. 153 B. 
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rebuked both the Emperor and the Pope for their cruelty to 
Philagathus, but as his words were of no effect, he retired to 
Serperi. After a time the Emperor, who had been stricken with 
penitence, came to see him. He offered him many things, which 
the Saint refused, and at last he said,‘ Ask what you will, and 
I will give it you.’ The old man laid his hand on the Emperor’s 
shoulder and said, ‘I ask nothing of you save the salvation of 
your own soul. For, Emperor though you be, you are the Sub- 
ject of death, and shall one day give an account of all your deeds, 
whether they be good or whether they be evil.’ The man who 
could, under such circumstances, thus speak, deserves the title of 
saint by some better canonization than that of the mediaeval 
Papacy, and we cannot wonder that he was famous, and successful 
in spreading the monastic order which he adorned. 


THE FOUNDATION AND SUBSEQUENT HISTORY OF THE 
MONASTERIES MENTIONED IN THE LIVES OF THE 
SOUTH ITALIAN SAINTS. 


It is not always easy to fix the exact place in which the early 


monasteries were founded, and there is a lamentable lack of 
evidence as to their subsequent history. Possibly more may be 
found in the Vatican library and archives, especially in Cod. Vat. 
Lat. 8201, the cartularium of S. Salvator of Messina, and in the 
‘dossier Basiliani’ in the Vatican, a collection of documents from 
various sources. Both of these will certainly repay investigation, 
and probably lead to the discovery of more facts; but it is im- 
probable that much of any fresh material thus obtained will 
relate to the Pre-Norman monasteries. 

I have brought together in this section all that I can find in 
the A. SS. about the early foundations ; it would perhaps have 
been possible to do this in a more connected form, but I think that 
the superior clearness obtained by keeping each convent separate 
is an adequate equivalent for the abruptness, and for the small 
amount of repetition, which the plan has involved. 

(i) Salinae. The position of this place has been disputed. 
The Bollandists and Gaetani! think that it was identical with 
Aulinae, which, as will be shown, was near Palmi and Seminara 


1 A. SS. Aug. iii p. 497 a. 
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to the north of Reggio. Their reasons are that the author of 
the life speaks sometimes of Salinae, sometimes of Aulinae, and 
that when, after the death of Elias Junior, Daniel asks Elias 
Spelaeotes to come and live with him, in accordance with the 
dying wish of the first-named, it is to Salinae that the Speleote 
goes, although it is plain from the earlier life that Elias Junior 
had been living at Aulinae just before his death, and that he 
was buried there. Therefore they argue Salinae and Aulinae are 
identical. There would be considerable force in this argument 
if Salinae were not a well-known place. But it can be found 
marked on the Italian survey maps close to Capo del Armi (Leu- 
copetra), and Amari has accepted this identification unhesitatingly. 
It may, however, be well to test this suggested position, and to 
see if it be possible to explain by it the localities which are men- 
tioned in connexion with Salinae. The passages in the life of 
Elias which throw light on this point are :— 

(1) The description of Elias’s and Daniel’s departure from 
Salinae for Rome: ‘Cum ei necesse esset ad Pentadactyli agrum 
ire ac stagnum quod ibi esset una cum Daniele pervaderet ... 
S. Pantaleonis oratorium ingressus ... ad gallicinium Romam 
iter tetendit.’ Pentadattilo is marked on the map immediately 
south of Saline. The stagnum does not at present exist, but it 
is represented by the name Lacco (Adxxos = a pond), which is still 
given to part of the neighbourhood between Saline and Penta- 
dattilo. The oratory of S. Pantaleone is represented by a 
hamlet which bears that name between Pentadattilo and Reggio. 
Minasi has suggested that it was once a monastery, and he trans- 
lates oratorium as monasterio. Surely this is unwarranted; the 
Greek must have been zpocevy7, and need not mean more than 
a wayside shrine. I cannot trace Minasi’s statement that the 
monastery of Pantaleo passed into the control of the cathedral 
of Bova. He gives no authority, and I can find none in Agresta, 
Rodota, or any lists of visitations. 

Is ad gallicinium a note of time or of place? I think it is pro- 
bably the former, as the Bollandists give no note on the subject, 
and do not print it with an initial capital. I therefore suggest 
that they found gal/icinium in their old Latin version and d)\exro- 
popwviay in their Greek (v. Ducange, s. v. galliciniale). 

1 A. SS. Aug. iii p. 497 a (= D)-£. . 
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Minasi, however, has not noticed this possibility, and thinks 
that they put no note because they did not understand the 
word (whereas the Bollandists constantly add notes to explain 
that they do not know the meaning of phrases), and points out 
that there is still a district north of Pantaleone called Galliciano. 
This is a very interesting suggestion, but I can hardly believe 
that if the Bollandists had had yadArc(nov in their Greek text, 
they would have simply transliterated it without comment. 

(2) The description of Daniel’s journey home from Salonica with 
the dead body of his master: . . .‘ ad Ruscianorum (Rossano) oppi- 
dum appellitur,ac post equo vectus in Besianum castrum venit... 
ad Salinas proficiscitur sancti translationem fratribus significaturus 

.- omnes tamen libenti alacrique animo in Taurianum ... illi 
obviam processere.’ 

At first sight the mention of Tauriana seems to imply that 
Salinae was close to that city. But it is certain that Elias was 
buried at Aulinae. If, therefore, Aulinae and Salinae are the 
same place or close together the narrative has no sense, for it 
implies that the monks on hearing that their founder’s corpse 
was being brought to Aulinae for burial straightway went off to 
Tauriana, a town which by that route it would never go near. 
But the whole story becomes simple if it is supposed that Daniel 
went first to Salinae to announce that he was taking the body to 
Aulinae round the Aspromonte by the road which runs along 
the coast through Tauriana—the only practical course, for it 
would have been a very serious task to have taken it over the 
top of the mountain. It remains to identify Besianum castrum. 
The Bollandists cannot; but Minasi suggests that it is a mistake 
for Mesianum castrum, an old tower on C. Mileto. This fits in 
with the rest of the narrative and is very probable, as in Greek 
minuscule MSS uy and 8 (written u) are constantly confused. 

As the result of this investigation it is clear that the evidence 
is in favour of identifying the old Salinae with the modern Saline. 
The convent there is interesting, because it is the first of the 
Basilian monasteries of whose foundation we hear the story in 
a trustworthy narrative, but it cannot claim a long or famous 
history. Elias and Daniel left? it in 888 and took refuge at 
Patras, on account of the attack which the Saracens were making 


1 A. SS. Aug. iii p. 507 B-c. * A. SS. tom, cit. p. 498 a. 
VOL. IV. Mm 
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on Reggio. Probably they joined Elias Spelaeotes and Arsenius 
in this flight, but unlike the two last, who remained at Patras for 
eight years, Elias Junior and Daniel soon returned. First of all 
they went back to Salinae’, but soon afterwards they sought a 
quieter life in the hills of ‘Mesobianum”’, a district which no one 
seems to be able to identify certainly. It may mean generally 
the Aspromonte; but as it is mentioned in the life of the Speleote 
in connexion with S. Christina, a village east of Seminara, it is 
perhaps the northern side of the mountain. It was probably at 
this period that Elias founded the monastery of Aulinae, for 
only one more visit to Salinae is recorded and the rest of the 
story is concerned with Aulinae. Only once more can I find 
any trace of the monastery of Salinae. This is in the life of 
Elias Spelaeotes*, where it is recorded that Daniel went to live 
at Salinae after the death of Elias Junior, and in obedience to 
a suggestion which Elias Junior had once made, invited the 
Speleote to come and live with him. Elias came, and there is 
an amusing account of the way in which Daniel kept him waiting 
outside the convent in order to test his perseverance ; and, on the 
other hand, of the way in which Elias rebuked Daniel for his 
laziness in wishing to go to bed instead of reciting the Psalter. 

But Elias did not stay there long, and retired to a cave on the 
hills, probably near Melicucca ¢. 

Nothing more is known of Salinae, nor is there anything to 
show whether Daniel had many followers or lived almost alone. 

If we may judge from the absence of all further information, 
we may guess that Salinae was destroyed by some invasion of 
the Saracens before the end of the ninth century, or possibly at 
the beginning of the tenth, and that it was never rebuilt. 

(ii) Aulinae. Aulinae was the second monastery founded® by 
Elias Junior. The time in his life when he founded it is open to 
doubt. As was said above, Elias Junior and Daniel in 888 retired 
from Salinae to Patras, fearing the advancing strength of the 
Saracens, but after a short time returned to Salinae. The 
account of what he did next is rather difficult to follow, and the 
Bollandists say that the Greek MS is deficient at this point; 


1 A. SS. Aug. iii p. 498 B. 2 A, SS. tom. cit. p. 498 8. 
3 A. SS. Sept. iii p. 862 &. * A. SS. tom. cit. p. 863 ¢. 
5 A. SS. Aug. iii p. 498 a. 
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there is, however, no real reason for doubting the substantial 
accuracy of the old Latin version which was made before the 
MS was mutilated. According to this he was much disturbed 
by constant visitors who were attracted by his fame, and retired }— 
‘pacatiorem vitam exacturus’—to the ‘Mesobian’ hills. This pro- 
bably means the foundation of Aulinae, though the fact is not 
expressly stated. He did not stay there long, as he was warned 
of a new attack which was soon to be made on Reggio, and con- 
sequently moved back to Salinae in order to be in a spot more 
convenient for preaching to the inhabitants of Reggio and warn- 
ing them of their danger. The disaster referred to would seem 
to be the fall of Reggio in goo-1. 

After this, perhaps because of this, Elias again retired to 
Aulinae and does not seem to have ever returned to Salinae. 
With the exception of a visit to Amalfi, apparently just before 
the fall of Taormina in 902, he remained at Aulinae until he was 
summoned to Constantinople by Leo VI. He died, on his 
journey thither, at Salonica in 903, and his body was brought 
back to Aulinae by Daniel. 

The situation of Aulinae is fixed by tradition as on the western 
extremity of the mountain which overlooks Palmi and which is 
pointed out to the traveller as the Monte Elia. It is said that there 
are some ruins there: this may be true, but it is very improbable 
that the original monastery of Elias ever was built so strongly 
as to have survived to this day. Confirmation of this site may 
be found in the reference which is made in the Life of Elias 
Junior to Christina, a town which still appears on the map. 
We are told? that ‘ea itaque clade impendente, Elias ac Daniel, 
viri plane admiratione digni, Christique cultores egregii in Sanctae 
Christinae castrum proficiscuntur. Ibi dum de paenitentia... 
verba faciunt, auditores . . . incolumes servantur ... His gestis 
in monasterium (i.e. Aulinas) revertuntur.’ 

This suggests that Christina was near Aulinae, but does not 
define its exact position. Similarly, in the life of S. Philaretus 
we read that Philaretus *, going from Reggio, ‘inde in Aulinas... 
adventavit ... ibi in quodam oppidulo Sinopoli... suum domi- 
cilium collocarunt.’ 


1 A. SS. Aug. iii 498 8. 2 A. SS. tom. cit. p. 498 F. 
8 A. SS. Apr. i p. 609 B. 
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After Elias Junior’s death we are told in his Life that Leo VI* 
endowed his monastery, ‘census et praedia . . . libentissime 
attribuit.’ This is a statement which cannot be checked. To 
some extent it depends on whether we believe the story that 
Leo sent for Elias. I confess that I should hesitate to attach 
much weight to it, not because there is no documentary evidence, 
but because it is a story which was so likely to be invented. The 
monastery did obtain census and praedia, and no title could be 
more satisfactory than an imperial gift, therefore the story 
would naturally arise. I do not see how it is possible to decide 
either way. 

It is of the flourishing and rich monastery endowed with census 
and praedia that we obtain a picture in the next document, nearly 
150 years later, the Life of S. Philaretus. By this time the 
monastery was known as that of S. Elias and the body of 
the saint was its most precious relic. Philaretus was a Sicilian 
by birth, who was taken in his childhood from his home in Traina 
to Reggio and thence to Mount Aulinas, where he lived in the 
little town of Sinopoli. With the leave of his parents Philaretus 
entered the monastery and remained there all his life, attaining 
a great reputation for sanctity. It is important to note the con- 
clusion of the Life of this saint, for its bearing on the further 
history of the monastery. ‘Ut te,’ it runs’, ‘beatissimum et 
fortunatissimum inter omnia monasterium appellem, quam longa 
de encomiis contexi potest oratio quoniam geminos in te continens 
soles divinis sane thesauris opulentum enitescis.’ It is obvious 
from the whole tenor of the Life that the author is living in the 
same monastery in which S. Philaretus and Elias had lived, 
i.e. the one which the Life of Elias calls Aulinae; and this 
encomium shows that already S. Philaretus had been placed on 
a level with Elias. We should therefore naturally expect to find 
that S. Philaretus soon came into the title of the monastery. 
Now in 1329 we find in the Cartularium of the monastery of 
S. Salvator of Messina (Cod. Vat. Lat. 8201) a reference to the 
monastery of SS. Elias and Philaretus, in the following 
document :— 

‘Anno 1329 3 Octobris XII indictionis apud monasterium 
Sancti Eliae et Philareti pertinentiarum (?) terrae Seminariae 

1 A, SS. Aug. iii p. 507 b. 2 A. SS. Apr. i p. 618 b. 
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Joannis Papae XXII anno XIV F. Neophitus humilis abbas dicti 
monasterii propter gravem infirmitatem et longam, et propter 
senectutem nimiam impotens ad dictam curam exercendam 
renunciat dictum abbatiatum apud Reverendum in Christo 
Patrem et Dominum Dom Ninphum Archimandritam Maioris 
Monasterii S. Salvatoris de Lingua Fari Messanae, et ob ejus 
absentiam in manu venerabilis F. Neophiti Abbatis S. Pancratii 
de Scilla generalis procuratoris et oeconomi dicti Archimandritae.’ 
Either this is a reference to the old monastery on Aulinas, or 
to a colony of it. I see no reason for thinking that it must be 
the latter, and regard the document as a sign that the monastery 
was one of those in Calabria which in the great Norman reor- 
ganization were placed under the monastery of S. Salvator. 

Another hundred and fifty years elapse before we find any 
further reference to the monastery of SS. Elias and Philaretus. 

It appears in the Liber Taxarum of 1482, preserved in Vat. 
Lat. 9289, and printed by Mgr. Batiffol',as paying to the Camera 
Apostolica a yearly tribute of seventy florins. This shows 
that it was still maintaining a fair position among the smaller 
monasteries, though of course it could not compare with the 
great foundation of S. Maria of Grotta Ferrata, which paid 
900 florins*; but like all the Basilian monasteries it was falling 
upon evil days, and when in 1551 it was visited by Marcellus 
Terracina he only found five monks*. The last record of all 
speaks for itself: it is a bill sent in by Giovanni Santamaura‘, 
a scribe of Cyprus, for making manuscripts for the use of the 
church. When monks have so far sunk as to employ a secular 
scribe to write their manuscripts, they can scarcely claim our 
sympathy in their decadence and speedy extinction. 

In this short account of the few traces which seem to remain 
of the monastery which Elias Junior founded on Mount Aulinas, 
I have assumed that the identification with the monastery of 
SS. Elias and Philaretus is correct. If so it may be noted that 
it enables us to fix its exact situation, as Terracina says ® that it 

1 L’ Abbaye de Rossano, p. 108. 2 L’ Abbaye de Rossano, loc. cit. 


* L’ Abbaye de Rossano, p. togf. Cf. Montfaucon, Pal. Gr. p. 112, and Cod. Paris. 
Lat. 13,081, fol. 1-6. 

* L’ Abbaye de Rossano, p. 124. There are several MSS by this scribe in Paris 
and Rome. Possibly this bill may help to trace their history. 

5 L’ Abbaye de Rossano, p. 110. 
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is two miles from Seminara, and I believe that ruins are still 
to be found on that spot. If, however, the identification be not 
correct, we must suppose with Minasi that at some period after 
the death of Philaretus the monks left Aulinae and went to the 
new monastery. _ He thinks that the original monastery was 
nearer to Palmi. I fail to see that any passages in the lives 
of Elias or Philaretus necessarily imply the one situation rather 
than the other, and the mere presence of a few stones on the 
Palmi site proves little. The point must be left open, but it 
could probably be solved if some scholar would pay a visit to 
the neighbourhood and examine all the ruins which he can find 
on both sites. 

(iii) Armo. The Armo of to-day is a little village, about nine 
miles from Reggio and less than three from an old castle called 
S. Agatha, and Elias and Arsenius about 886 took up their 
abode near a church called S. Eustrazius, close to Armo*. I do 
not see any reason for thinking that this was then a monastery ; 
but there seems to have been one (either here or in the immediate 
neighbourhood) a little later, when Elias had gone to Melicucca, 
as we are told that a certain monk named Luke? was sent by 
Elias to the monastery near the castle of S. Agatha. I should 
conjecture that the stream of monks which begins to become 
noticeable in the time of Elias Junior, and drove him to leave 
Salinae in order to lead a quieter life, had taken possession 
of the old hermitage of Elias and Arsenius, and turned it into 
a monastery. 

Minasi* suggests that this may have been replaced at a later 
time by the monastery in that locality of S. Maria Trapezomata, 
which was built by Count Roger of Sicily. 

(iv) Melicucca. Melicucca is the great monastery founded in a 
cave by Elias Spelaeotes. It illustrates the gradual development 
of monastic life from a collection of hermits living near each 
other, and joining in a common worship, to a true coenobium; and 
the record is specially valuable as it is no doubt typical of what 
happened elsewhere, although we have not always documentary 
evidence of the change. 

In 888 Elias went from his hermitage at Armo, near Reggio, 


1 A. SS. Sept. iii p. 854 F. 2 A, SS. tom. cit. p. 867 8. 
* Lo Speleota, p. 168. 
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to Patras’, probably going with Elias Junior and Daniel, and 
certainly with the old hermit Arsenius, whom he had joined. 
At Patras he stayed eight years, and then Arsenius and he 
returned* to Armo. Arsenius died about 900-2, and after the 
death of Elias Junior, Elias Spelaeotes went to live for a short 
time with Daniel at Salinae. He did not stay here long, but 
retired with two other monks, Cosmas and Vitalis, to a cave® 
in the ‘Mesobian’ mountains, at Melicucca. There is no difficulty 
about identifying the situation of this monastery, as the tradition 
is firm and the ruins are indisputable. It is about three miles 
to the east of Seminara, and therefore not far from the monastery 
of Elias Junior on Mount Aulinae. Cosmas and Vitalis did not 
stay long with Elias, as they wished for a more secluded life and 
were disturbed by the number of monks who came to live near 
Elias and formed a Laura. After a time Elias found the original 
cave was too small, and the monks moved to a larger cave in the 
immediate neighbourhood. This was improved by the addition 
of a window, and it was dedicated to S. Peter and S. Paul. 

This monastery at Melicucca remained under the rule of Elias 
until his death, and seems to have been the training-school for 
all the most celebrated monks of the district. It produced Lucas 
of Armento, or Demena ‘*, the founder of the Basilian monasteries 
in the Basilicata; and probably Fantinus, Zacharias, and John 
of the Mercury monasteries, which will be dealt with later. 

There were periods when the monastery, in common with the 
rest of the district, was threatened by the Saracens, and the monks 
usually scattered for a time; and in one of these periods Lucas 
went to the Basilicata, and Fantinus to Salonica. It is a curious 
fact, which I am unable to explain, that there is no mention of 
Elias Spelaeotes in the Life of Nilus, who was living in the cave 
of S. Michael, in the neighbourhood, from about 940-50. 

The subsequent history of Melicucca is doubtful. Minasi® 
repeats a story, which he was told by a priest at Melicucca, that 
the Byzantine emperors endowed it. It is said that there are 
documents (? at Melicucca) to support this, but they are not 


1 4. SS. Sept. iii p. 856 £. 2 A. SS. tom. cit. p. 860 F. 
8 A. SS. tom. cit. p. 865 c. 


* The meaning of Demena is uncertain. It is thought to be a locality in Sicily. 
5 Lo Speleota, p. 236. 
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published, and the story sounds suspiciously like an echo of the 
similar one about Aulinae in the Life of Elias Junior. 

It is also said that Robert Guiscard in 1062 confirmed the 
privileges of this monastery; but here again the only evidence 
is Minasi’s account of the statements of the priest of Melicucca, 
Other than this I can find no trace of the monastery until its 
visitation in 1551 by Terracina!, who found living in it a solitary 
monk. This dilapidated and deserted condition accounts for its 
absence from the Liber Taxarum of 1482 7%. 

(v) Zhe Monasteries of the Mercurion. In the Life of S. Nilus 
mention is made of the monasteries of the Mercurion. This has 
been misunderstood, and taken to imply the existence of some 
monastery dedicated to S. Mercurius. It is, however, clear from 
the language of the Life that Mercurion is the name of a district, 
not of a monastery; for instance we find that he speaks of ra 
mept Mepxovpioy povaoripia®, and again of rods marépas év ro 
Mepxovply*, Later on the writer speaks of at least two monas- 
teries in this district, S. Fantinus® and S. John®, and perhaps 
a third, S. Zacharias ®, should be added. So far as I have been 
able to find out, these monasteries never afterwards attained 
to any importance, but there are two mentioned in Terracina’s 
visitation which must be the same foundations. They are near 
Seminara, and Terracina® says: ‘Die 28 Aprilis decessimus 
a monasterio Sancti Heliae et Sancti Philareti et accessimus ad 
monasterium S. Johannis de Lauro et invenimus ecclesiam quasi 
speluncam latronum et sine cultu divino. ... Die predicto discessi- 
mus a monasterio S. Johannis de Loro et accessimus ad abbatiam 
S. Phantini de Seminaria ubi invenimus corpus S. Phantini, sed 
ecclesiam destructam a Mauris.’ These sound as if they were 
the two monasteries mentioned in the Life of S. Nilus, and if so 
their history must have been the same as that of the neighbouring 
monastery of SS. Elias and Philaretus, for they appear in the 
list of Calabrian monasteries which were in the control of 
S. Salvator of Messina. Probably the Cartularium of S. Salvator 
(Cod. Vat. Lat. 8201) contains a document bearing on this point. 


* L’ Abbaye de Rossano, p. 110. (N.B. pro Wiclicona 4 Melicucca). 
* L’ Abbaye de Rossano, p. 107 f. > P. G. 120, p. a1. 


* P. G. 120, p. 33. 5 P, G. 120, pp. 24, 33, and Cod, Crypt. p. 62. 
* L’ Abbaye de Rossano, p. 110. 
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It will be noticed that this account says nothing of the monas- 
tery of S. Zacharias. This silence is probably explained by a 
note in Cod. Crypt. B a iv'. “Eres ¢@ Ivd. = Aovxas jyyovpevos 
povis Tis Aeyouéyns tod dylov marpds Zayxaplov els rd Mepxodproy pyvt 
NoeuBply elxddi, voonoas xpévoy dexaunviov, Kexolunrat judpa caB- 
Barov kal nexdpsorat év ro vapOijxe Tod aylov "Ayyédov év To Acyouévp 
BadAcAouxly civ BapydBq ro iyyoupévp Kal Neopirm rh xaddAtypddy 
kal Qeoyvéory tH wodrvpabe’ cal Navxparly, Avdpég cai Mapxiavg... 
trois ddeAdois. “O AexOels cal riv BlBAov Eypahe tabrnv. 

This notice suggests that in the great exodus of 950 the 
monastery of Zacharias was abandoned, and that Luke the abbot 
sooner or later joined Nilus. 

If then we accept the two little monasteries of Johannes de 
Lauro and Fantinus as the representatives in later times of the 
monasteries of the Mercurion, the latter name must be explained 
as probably due to some memory of a temple of Mercury which 
used to exist on the hill near Seminara. There is evidence that 
this district was, and probably is, so called, as is shown by a 
quotation which Minasi* gives from the Notizie storiche e topo- 
graphiche intorno Metauria e Tauriana (pp. 99-100). The im- 
portant part of the reference is the following: ‘Alla contrada 
San Filippo, \a quale viene attraversata della strada tra Palmi e 
Gioia, fa continuazione verso sud est, l’altra, detta Szdaro, tutta 
declive scoscessa in pit luoghi é limitata in basso da una vallata 
poco profonda, che la divide da un’ altra contrada chiamata san 
Mercurio, la quale per buon tratto trovasi dal lato opposto 
fiancheggiata da un altro avvallamento,’ etc. 

It is difficult to follow this description, but it seems to point to 
the district north of Seminara. 

(vi) S. Nazarius. When the governor of the province pre- 
vented the monks of the community on Mount Mercury from 
accepting Nilus as a monk, he was sent to the monastery of 
S. Nazarius, where he was received. Agresta and the Bolland- 
ists® say that this monastery is S. Philaretus (Aulinae). This 
is doubtful, for two reasons :— 

(1) Nothing would have been gained by going to Aulinae, 
which was in the same district. 


? Rocchi, Codices Cryptenses, p. 62. ? San Nilo, p. 266. 
* P. G. 120, p. 24 D (quoting the notes of the Bollandists). 
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(2) Bartholomew says that on his journey Nilus had the sea 
on his left hand and the bushes on his right. But the Mercurion 
was north of Seminara, two miles from which is S. Philaretus, and 
therefore if Nilus were walking with the sea on his left hand he 
cannot have been going to S. Philaretus. 

It is therefore more in accordance with the narrative to sup- 
pose that S. Nazarius was a monastery to the north of the Aspro- 
monte and outside the Byzantine district. Assuming that these 
events took place about 940-5, it is difficult to say exactly how 
far north this would be, but it is probable that the Lombard rule 
extended down to the north of Calabria, or at all events that the 
effective Byzantine rule did not extend to the northern limit of 
Calabria. 

On the other hand, I do not feel that these arguments are 
quite decisive. Agresta says that §. Philaretus was once called 
S. Nazarius. He gives no evidence, but he was in a far better 
position to know than is Minasi', who rejects his statement as 
unfounded. If Agresta should prove to be correct, and no monas- 
tery of this name should be found in the north (at present none 
is known), I should be inclined to argue (1) that the difficulty 
about the road is not insurmountable, as all travellers know that 
the winding of a road in a mountainous district sometimes makes 
them go for a time almost in the exact opposite of their real 
direction; (2) that the argument about the Byzantine juris- 
diction is based on an exaggeration both of the closeness with 
which the officials would or could watch the district of the 
Aspromonte, and of the law-abiding character of monks. After 
all, the situation was a simple and common one; Nilus had 
deserted his wife *, and wished to become a monk. The Byzan- 
tine law forbade this, and his wife seems to have invoked its 
help ; a messenger * was sent to the monasteries on Mount Mer- 
cury and threatened the monks. The monks yielded, but Nilus 
went to another monastery, on the neighbouring hill, Mount 
Aulinae, which had not been warned. No doubt the govern- 
ment officials might have been more energetic and the monks 
more law-abiding, but the Aspromonte was a long way off, and 
unless Nilus’s wife was very rich she could do nothing more. 


+ San Nilo, p. 286. 2 P. G. 120, p. a1Bf 
5 P. G. 120, p. 248. 
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The whole proceeding was illegal and unjustifiable, but it can 
hardly be said to be inexplicable. 

There is another argument in favour of Agresta’s view, though 
it is not to be pressed, in the fact that, so far as we have seen, 
there is very little evidence for thinking that the Basilian monas- 
teries had spread beyond the Aspromonte in 940-5; and to 
suppose, as Minasi does, that there was a monastery of S. Nazarius 
in the north of Calabria is contrary to all the facts which we 
know about the spread of Basilian monasticism in South Italy. 

Therefore, although admitting that the monastery on Mount 
Aulinae is not indicated by the narrative, I do not think that 
Minasi is right in summarily rejecting the statement of Agresta. 

(vii) S. Anastasia. According to the Life of Nilus’, this nun- 
nery was founded by Euprasios, the Imperial judge in the district, 
who had placed a monk named Antonius in charge of it. Anto- 
nius, on his deathbed, sent for Nilus and asked him to look after 
it. Nilus found it in a neglected state, and worked hard to reduce 
it to proper order. I can find no trace of its subsequent history, 
but Agresta? adds, ‘hoggi appellato S. Biase di Valo o come 
altri vogliano S. Marco.’ 

(viii) The Convent at Arenario. Nilus is represented® as 
sending the mother and sister of his companion Stephen to a 
nunnery in the district called Arenarion. Agresta* identifies 
it with one near Rossano, once called S. Opoli, and in more 
recent times Varco del Rinacchio. Minasi® rejects this identi- 
fication, on the ground that Nilus was, at the time referred to, 
still in the Mercurion. He thinks therefore that Arenarion 
means the country near the town Arena, about twenty miles 
north of the Mercurion. I do not feel convinced that Minasi is 
justified in this argument. It seems to me that this part of the 
Life of Nilus deserts the strict chronological order in order to 
bring together all the stories in which Stephen plays a part. 
The most convincing proof of this is the mention of Fantinus 
in the story of the broken saucepan, for we have been already 
told of Fantinus’s departure (to Thessalonica), Minasi also thinks 
that the ignorance* which the writer expresses as to whether 


1 P. G. 120, p. 85 B. 2 Vita di S. Basilio, p. 352. 
> P. G. 120, p, 644. * Vita di S. Basilio, p. 351 (2 352). 
5 S. Nilo, p. 296. * P. G, 120, p. 644. 
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Theodora, the abbess at Arenarion, is the same as a Theodora 
who knew Nilus as a child, shows that the convent was not near 
Rossano in which Nilus passed his boyhood. I fail to under- 
stand this argument. Surely the whole point of the statement 
is that although circumstances would suggest that the Theodora 
of Nilus’s childhood is the same as the Abbess Theodora, the 
writer has no certain knowledge on the subject. So far as it 
goes this seems to be an argument in favour of some monastery 
near Rossano, but it is not a point on which stress could be laid. 

The situation of this convent is therefore doubtful. In any 
case there is nothing known of its further history. Agresta 
merely mentions that its ruins could be seen in his day, and it 
is not mentioned in the census list of the Rossano diocese of 
14377. 

(ix) S. Adrian of Rossano. Nilus left the district of the Mer- 
curion when the Saracens began to render it uninhabitable or 
dangerous, and retired north to his native district, Rossano. 
Probably there were no monasteries here at this time, but 
there was at some distance from the city a shrine of S. Adrian. 
Here Nilus, with Stephen and George as his companions, estab- 
lished himself. It appears from the account in his Life that, 
although Nilus was the most prominent figure and the real chief 
in this monastery, Proclus* was the titular abbot. They stayed 
at S. Adrian’s until Nilus, fearing an attack by the Saracens (this 
was just after Kasem’s invasion,and so probably about 976), decided 
to go further north, and departed to Monte Cassino. 

The remaining history of S. Adrian is obscure. It appears 
from the census list* of the diocese of Rossano, which is bound 
up with a Graeco-Latin Psalter in Cod. Barberin. v 17, that in the 
fourteenth century it was the seat of an archimandrite, and paid 
three ounces of gold annually to the bishop of the diocese. But 
in the last years of the fifteenth century it suffered many mis- 
fortunes, owing to the grasping and cruel conduct of the monks 
towards the Albanians‘, who, taking refuge from the Ottoman 
persecution in the dependent houses of S. George and ‘della 
Macchia,’ were treated by the officers of S. Adrian with extra- 


* Cod. Barber. v 37, f. 8, printed in L’ Abbaye de Rossano, p. 117 f. 
% p. 40. Extract from A. SS. * L’ Abbaye de Rossano, p. 117 f. 
* Rodota, Ji Rito Greco, ii p. 193 ff. 
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ordinary severity. ‘Finally,’ says Rodota, ‘per far respirare i 
sudditi dalle insoffribili oppressioni,’ the Pope placed S. Adrian’s 
in ‘ commenda.’ 

In 1743 Pope Benedict XIV restored to it its income, and 
gave it civil jurisdiction over the territory of S. Demetrius and 
the two houses of S. George and ‘della Macchia,’ on condition 
that it paid the abbot in ‘commenda’ 1500 scudi. This was ratified 
by the Bull of Sept. 22, 1743. 

But before thirty years were past, the monks of S. Adrian’s 
were again in trouble. They were convicted by Cardinal Giu- 
seppe Spinella of trying to obtain by false pretences the control 
of the Benedictine house of S. Maria di Giosafat. The result, in 
Rodota’s words', was that: ‘I Basiliani, combattuti per qualche 
tempo da contrarii affetti, agitati da diverse passioni, conside- 
rando |’incertezza dell’ esito della lite, sono venuti all’ amichevole 
e perpetua composizione di quelle ritenere con aumentare altri 
scudi 500 all’ annuo precedente canone, che forma |’intera somma 
di scudi 2000, da pagarsi liberamente in Roma ai futuri com- 
mendatarii.’ 

This arrangement was ratified by the Bull of March 30, 1759, 
of Clement III. It is perhaps not without its bearing on this 
incident that probably Cardinal Spinelli was himself the com- 
mendatory who would receive this increased income, though 
Rodota’s words are a little ambiguous on this point. 

Minasi has so misread the story as to represent the whole 
matter as a triumph for the monks of S. Adrian’s, who received 
both the abbey of S. Mary’s and also an increased income of 
2,000 ducats. 

In 17947 the monastery was suppressed in order to supply 
funds for the Greek College in Rome. 

(x) Vallelucio. This monastery was a dependency of Monte 
Cassino, in which Nilus and his friends stayed for some years. 
It cannot be reckoned as a Basilian monastery. 

(xi) Serperi. After leaving Vallelucio, Nilus established him- 
self at Serperi near Gaeta. He stayed here until he and the 
monks who were with him moved to Tusculum. Apparently 
it was not afterwards used as a monastery. 


1 Op. cit., p. 195. ? Rodota, op. cit., p. 125. 
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(xii) Zhe Monastery at Noia', S. Fulian's of Armentum, Ra- 
pora. Of these and the other monasteries mentioned in the 
Lives of Lucas and Vitalis I can find no trace at a later period. 
The whole monastic life of Greeks in the Basilicata seems to be 
gathered up in the history of the monastery of Elias of Carbo, 
and its dependencies, which will be dealt with later. 

(xiii) S. Mary’s at Grotta Ferrata. This convent does not 
come within the scope of this essay. Its history can be found 
in Dom Rocchi’s books La Badia di Grotta Ferrata and De 
Coenobio Cryptoferratensi. 

This list of monasteries is not necessarily a complete record 
of all the monasteries which were founded during the early 
period. It is only intended to be an account of the foundations 
which are mentioned in the Lives of the local saints ; there may 
have been others. At the same time, as I have already stated, 
the impression made on my own mind by reading these Lives is 
that there were not many others until a later date. 


K. LAKE. 


? Agresta mentions the existence of a monastery of S. Peter at Noia, but gives no 
details. 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE PURPOSE OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


UNDER this title there appeared, in the January (1903) 
number of the ¥. 7. S.,a paper by the Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy, 
which had for its main object to suggest that the purpose of the 
Transfiguration, viewed from the disciples’ standpoint, was to 
manifest to them, as it were by anticipation, the post-resurrection 
appearance of our Lord, to the end that they might be able to 
recognize in the glorified Jesus the same Jesus whose disciples 
they had been: such recognition being, of course, essential to 
their ability to testify to the Resurrection. 

In support of this thesis the author drew his readers’ atten- 
tion to— 

1. The word used to denote the Transfiguration, perenoppadn, 
a term that recalls St. Paul’s ovupopdos ro odpars rijs d6£ns abrod 
of the resurrection bodies of believers. 

2. The 36a manifested at the Transfiguration, with its parallel 
in the 3éfa ascribed by the apostolic age to the appearance of 
the risen life whether of Christ Himself or of His followers. 

3. The charge not to speak of the Transfiguration until the 
Son of Man was risen from the dead. 


The arguments here referred to are naturally presented 
with more persuasiveness than they possess when thus baldly 
summarized, but even as marshalled by Dr. Kennedy they 
appear too slender to be convincing. There are, moreover, 
considerations pertinent to the enquiry not touched upon in the 
article. I would therefore invite attention to these considerations 
(which seem to me inconsistent with his conclusions), and would 
also suggest another reading of the Transfiguration, regarded, 
as he regards it, from the point of view of its effect on the 
disciples. If we hold that the chosen three were permitted to 
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view the Transfiguration in order that they might, as witnesses 
of it, be in a position to recognize the risen Lord—we should 
expect to find, I will not say that the record of the post-resurrec- 
tion manifestations actively bears out our theory, but at least 
that the record is passively consistent with it. But what are 
the facts? Our risen Lord’s first appearance was to Mary 
Magdalene’, His second most probably to the company of 
women returning from the sepulchre*, and His third to the 
two on the way to Emmaus*. None of the persons were 
present at the Transfiguration, yet they recognized the Lord, 
and furthermore testified to others of His resurrection, and that 
in two of the cases as His chosen messengers. A witness of the 
Transfiguration comes on the scene at the fourth appearance, 
that to St. Peter*. But no stress is laid on this appearance; it 
is recorded merely in a report of some words of the apostles 
given by St. Luke, and is mentioned again by St. Paul®. Next 
comes an appearance to the eleven®. St. Luke’s account of this 
would lead us to suppose that none of the eleven had any difficulty 
in recognizing Him: the only question in their minds was whether 
He were not now ‘a spirit’ and this was set at rest by the evidence 
of the wounds of the Passion (cf. Jo.), and by His taking food. 
The next appearance that is at all relevant in this connexion is 
that on the shore of the Lake’. On this occasion Peter and 
James and John were all present. ‘Jesus stood on the shore, 
but the disciples knew not that it was Jesus.’ He addressed 
them, but still He was not recognized, though the exchange 
of question and answer imply reasonably close proximity. It 
was when His words recalled a similar occasion in the old days 
that St. John knew Him: and not, I imagine, by any experience 
gained on Hermon, but, to quote Bishop Westcott, ‘ by a certain 
sympathy with Him, 

This examination of the record of the post-resurrection appear- 
ances of Christ seems severely to shake Dr. Kennedy’s theory ; 
it makes the object he would ascribe to the Transfiguration so 
to speak superfluous, for the record leads us to the conclusion 
that recognition of the risen Lord depended, like His appearances, 


* Jo. xx 14 ff.; Mc. xvi 9. 2 Mtt. xxviii 9 f. * Le. xxiv 13 ff. 
* Le. xxiv 34. 5 1 Cor. xv 5. 
© Mc. xvi 14; Le. xxiv 36 ff. ; Jo. xx 19 ff. 7 Jo. xxi 1 ff. 
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on His own pleasure: when He would He was seen’, and when 
He would He was known, and not otherwise. 

Abandoning therefore the attempt to reach an explanation 
of the purpose of the Transfiguration on the lines indicated by 
Dr. Kennedy, I would invite attention to two considerations 
through which it seems possible to arrive at a conclusion, 
tentative indeed, because the evidence is somewhat scanty, but 
at the same time not open to objections similar to those which 
confront the theory I have been discussing. 

I. The setting in which the Transfiguration is found seems 
of great importance to any attempt to interpret the meaning of 
the occurrence; for the setting is both well defined and pos- 
sessed of marked characteristics. There is a distinct break in 
the narrative immediately before Mc. viii 27 (Mtt. xvi 13, 
Le. ix 18), marked in the first two gospels by the mention in 
the verse immediately succeeding of a journey from Bethsaida 
to Caesarea Philippi. The section here begun ends with Mc. ix 50 
(Mtt. xviii 35, Lc. ix 50). Let us set out its skeleton as con- 
tained in St. Mark. 

Mc. viii 27 ‘Whom do men say that I am?’ 

St. Peter’s confession. 

31 He began to teach them that the Son of Man 
must suffer many things. The overruling of 
St. Peter’s remonstrance. 

34 The ‘hard sayings.’ The kingdom of Heaven is 
not as this world: its crown means this world’s 
cross, 

ix 2 The Transfiguration. 

11 The question about Elias, which gives occasion for 
a reference to His tribulations, and a further 
declaration of the sufferings that await the 
Son of Man. 

14 The demoniac boy is healed *. 

30 The journey through Galilee. The second pre- 
diction of the sufferings of the Son of Man. 


1 Cp. Jo. xx 25 with ibid. 27. 

2 This miracle appears to stand in a chronological rather than in a logical 
relation to its context, unless, indeed, we regard it as a further revelation of 
His ‘glory.’ 
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Mc. ix 33 Capernaum. The question about the disputation 
by the way, and the declaration of true great- 
ness, followed by an exposition of the standards 
of the kingdom (which are seen to be quite 
other than the standards of the world) to- 
gether with the declaration that no obstacle, 
whatever the cost of its removal, must be 
allowed to bar the way to it. 

The contents of this section, as given by the other synoptists, 
are substantially identical with St. Mark’s narrative. St. Luke is 
more brief, and St. Matthew adds a considerable passage on the 
duty of forgiveness, but the variations are not important for our 
present purpose. 

Reviewing the section we may say that it begins with our 
Lord’s eliciting the disciples’ conception of His Person. This 
conception, as expressed by St. Peter, was correct, and was 
therefore accepted. But though their central idea was accurate 
it was encrusted with false notions? as to His relation to the world 
and the world’s relation to Him, and so He proceeded to correct 
these false notions by a declaration of the hardships, the trials, 
the sufferings that in this world awaited Him and His followers; 
He proceeded also further to extend this teaching by shewing 
how different were His standards and His estimates from those of 
the world. The central arresting incident set in the record of all 
this is the Transfiguration. 

II. There is a point in St. Luke’s narrative of the event itself 
that deserves attention. He records the subject of the colloquy 
with Moses and Elias, éAeyov riyv é£odov abrod iv EvehAev mAnpody ev 
‘IepovoaAjp. Dr. Rendel Harris in his Memoranda Sacra has 
dwelt upon the suggestiveness of the word which our version 
renders ‘ decease’ and has pointed out how St. Peter in a passage? 
clearly reminiscent of the Transfiguration uses the same word of 
his own approaching death. 

I would endeavour to interpret one side of the Transfiguration 
by considerations drawn from these two points and would suggest 
that one of its purposes was to teach the disciples both the reality 
and the true nature of the blessings they were to enter into through 
the power of the Lord. His kingdom in which they were to 

1 Cp. Mc. viii 32 ff. 2 2 Pet. i 15 ff. 
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share was not of this world ; to enter into it necessitated the 
revision of many estimates, the abandoning of many cherished 
standards, the surrender of much that appealed to the natural 
man, and the embracing of much that was repugnant to him. But 
yet it was a real kingdom. The cross would be followed by the 
crown, The setting of the Transfiguration taught the first: 
the Transfiguration itself assured them of the second. That the 
lesson was learnt by one at least of those who witnessed the 
transcendent scene, appears to be clearly shewn by the fact that 
at the close of his own life he speaks of his approaching departure 
by that term, at once alien from his former mind and instinct 
with associations of deliverance and liberty, that had been used on 
the Mount of the consummation of the Lord’s Passion. St. Peter 
had learnt so to revise his estimates of things that he could now 
speak of Death, not as the dreaded enemy, but as the harbinger 
of exodus. 


R. HOLMES. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE LUCAN ACCOUNT OF THE INSTITUTION OF 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


IN the course of the Rev. J. C. Lambert’s comments in a late number * 
of the JouRNAL oF THEOLOGICAL StuDIEs on the Rev. G. H. Box’s 
interesting theory as to the ‘Jewish antecedents of the Eucharist,’ he 
discusses the well-known discrepancy between the Lucan account of the 
Institution and that which is common to the other Synoptists in a manner 
that shows how unlikely it is that critics will be content for long that 
‘the whole passage should be treated as at least doubtful.’ The longest 
and most detailed account of an occurrence can never be simply 
neglected, unless it is proved to be of entirely secondary authority ; 
and in this case acquiescence in failure would be so serious as to 
throw doubt on the possibility of any satisfactory solution of the 
Synoptic problem. I need not apologize then for offering even on 
so well-discussed a question a theory which has not, so far as I can 
ascertain, been considered as to the relation of the constituent parts of 
the Lucan account to one another and to the other narratives of the 
Institution: in so complicated a question even a slight alteration of 
a previously attempted solution may at least suggest possibilities. 

It is unnecessary to do more than indicate briefly the difficulties of 
St. Luke xxii 17-20, since they have been stated so fully by Dr. Sanday 
and Dr. Plummer in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. Tf we adopt 
with Westcott and Hort the ‘Western’ reading of this passage, we not only 
reduce the special parallelism with 1 Cor. xi 23-5 to a single word, but 
are left still with the inexplicable variation in the order of the Bread 
and the Cup, which discredits either St. Luke’s version or that of St. Paul 
and the Synoptists. Nor is it clear that the shorter version is to be 
preferred on the @ priori ground that the temptation is usually rather to 
expand than to contract a narrative; for the expansion in this case only 
introduces fresh confusion. Ifthe longer reading of the Textus Receptus 
is retained we have to explain ether the erroneous connexion of certain 
phrases with the Tradition of the first cup or e/se the double mention of 
the same cup ; in either case it is possible that the impression, to say the 
least of it, that Eucharistic language is used of the first cup, may have 


J. T. S. vol. iv pp. 184 ff. 
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led to the ‘Western’ omission of the second. But in my opinion the 
presence in St. Luke’s account of additional details so striking as 
the words recorded in xxii 15, 16 and 21 calls even more urgently for 
a complete explanation, since it is difficult to think that mere details 
arose simply from an independent source similar to those used by St. Luke 
for his independent sections, unless that source was something quite 
distinct from the tradition common to the Synoptists, while the details 
in question certainly have not the character of literary additions or 
inventions by the author of the Gospel himself’. 


I venture then to propound my hypothesis that the whole section, 
Luke xxii 14-23, is not the Synoptic tradition with additional details 
perhaps affected by St. Paul’s version, but a deliberate, though in- 
tentionally incomplete, conflation of two distinct, independent, and 
perhaps equally original narratives of the Institution. Postponing for 
the moment the question of the remarkable differences between the 
evidently allied versions of St. Paul and the Synoptists, I shall set out 
‘at length the verses which I suppose to belong to the specially Lucan 
narrative, which may be called L, and then those belonging to the 
common narrative which I will call S, distinguishing the two forms which 
it assumes as S? (for St. Paul and St. Luke) and S™ (for St. Mark and 
St. Matthew). I use the Revisers’ Greek Testament, as Westcott 
and Hort are committed to one side on an important point in the case. 

To LI should attribute St. Luke xxii 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21. 

kat Ore éyévero 4 Spa, dvemece, cai of dmdarohoa civ aito. kal elme mpds 
airovs, "EmOupia émeOvpnoa rovro rb ndoxa payeiv peO ipav mpd rov pe mabeiv’ 
Aéyw yap ipiv, dre ob pi Haye abrd, Ews Srov mAnpwOp év rH Bacideia rod Geod. 
kai defdpevos mornpiov ebyapiornoas ele, AdBere Touro, al diapepicare els Eavrovs® 
eyo yap ipiv, dre ov py wiw amd Tod viv amd Tod yevynyatos THs apumédov, éws 
Grov 7 Bacieia rod Oeod EXOn. Av idov, 7 xelp To mapadiddvros pe per enod 
emt ths tpamé{ns. 

With St. Mark xiv 25. 

dpi Aéyo dpiv, Gre obxérs py mia ex Tod yevvnparos THs auméddou, Ews rhs 

jpépas éxeivns Gray aid rive xawoy év r7 Baoideig Tov Geo. 
And St. Matthew xxvi 29. 

Aeyo 8é ipiv, dre od pi miw an’ dpre éx rovrov Tov yevynuatos THs aumédov, ws 
Ths Hépas éxeivns Stay aitd tive pel? ipav xawdv év rH Bacieia Tov watpéds pov. 

To S would remain the points which are more or less common to 
St. Paul and the Synoptists, which may be subdivided as follows :— 


1 Mr. Frankland (The Early Eucharist, pp. 46-7 and App. A) has recently applied 
the ‘two autograph’ theory of St. Luke’s Gospel to the latter part of this narrative; 
but his reconstruction by inclusion of all the details of his ‘ six accounts’ seems to 
me highly uncritical. 
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St. Luke xxii 19, 20. 

cat aBav dprov edyapornoas 
éxdage, Kal €dwxey avrois Aéywv, Todrd 
€or, Td Tapa pov Td imép ipa bd6- 
pevoy’ TovTro moire els thy eu 
dvdpymow, xa rd mornpov dcavrws 
pera rd Seervicat A€éywv, Tovro rd morn- 
prov 7) Kaw) diabpen ev tH aipari pov, 
7) tmép ipay éxxvvdpuevor. 
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1 Cor. xi 24, 25- 

@raBev dprov kat evdyaporncas 
éxdace, kai eine, Todrd pov éori rd 
capa rd imép par tovro movire els 
Thy epi dvdpynow. 
mornpiov pera 7rd Seurvicas, Aéyov, 
Tovro rd mornpioy 7) Kaw? diabqKy éoriv 
év T@ éy@ aipare’ rovro moire, dodnes 
dv mivnrte, eis rhv épny avdpynow. 


« LA s 
@cavtes Kal To 


and S*™ 


St. Mark xiv 22, 23, 24. 
kat éoOidvrav avray, AaBdv dprov 
evAoynoas éxAace Kal eioxev aitois, 
kai eime, AdBere* rovré éort Td copa 


St. Matthew xxvi 26, 27, 28. 

écbidvrav 8€ airadv, AaBdv 6 "Ingois 
dprov xai eiAoynoas éxdace, Kai dois 
Trois pabnrais «ime, AdBere, ayere’ 


pov. kal AaBav mornpiov edxapiotncas 


Touré €ort TO Tapa pov. 
* > - 
€d@xev aivrois, 


kai AaBov 


mornpiov Kai evyapiotnoas dwxev ai- 


Trois Aéywv, Iiere €& airov mavres* 


kal €muov €£ avrov 
‘ o ‘ >. > - - > 

mavres* kai eimev aivrois, Toiré éott 
4 = - ’ «© ‘ 
Td aipad pov tis Stabnxns 1d imép 


rovro ydp éors 1d alud pov, rd Tis 
Today éxxuvdpevor. 


Siabyxns, Td mept TwoAA@y éxxuvdpevov 
eis Gdeow apapriay. 


The next step is to attempt a restoration, necessarily very rough and 
conjectural, of the two independent narratives L and S, premising 
that, if St. Luke’s account is really a conflation, the author would 
omit phrases which were identical or very similar, even if he thereby to 
some extent confused the two versions, though he did not intend to 
render them altogether indistinguishable. 

The first narrative, which I call L, would be something like this :— 

kal bre éyévero ) Spa, dvémece, cal of dwdarohos oiv arg. kai [AaBav dprov 
eidoynoas | ele mpds aitovs, "Embupig émeOipnoa rovro rd macxa haye pel 
ipiv mpd Tov pe mabeiv’ éyw yap ipiv, Sr: od pi payw aird, Ews Srov mAnpwby év 
79 Bacrrcig rot Geov. ai SeEduevos mornpiov evxapiornoas elme, AdBere rovTo, 
kal Svapepicare eis éavrovs’ déyw yap ipiv, rs od pi) miw amd rod viv [éx] rod 
yerrnparos tis dumédov, éws Srov 7 Bacieia Tov Oeod EdOy. 
rov mapadiddvros pe per’ éuod emt ris rpamé{ns. 

In this reconstruction I have preferred the briefer form of the words 
which follow the Tradition of the Cup because St. Luke would hardly have 
cut down the striking phrase, éws rijs jycpas éxeivns Stav ard wivo [peF ipar] 
xawév, unless he had some authority for so doing, while St. Mark and 
St. Matthew do not agree as to the exact wording of what I suppose to 
be an attempt to expand the meaning of é« rod yevvnyaros ris dumédou 
in a mystical sense; on the other hand I have preferred their é« to 


mri idov, H xelp 
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St. Luke’s dwé because the latter may have come from the preceding 
amo Tov vur, 

The second narrative is more difficult to reconstruct, owing to the 
differences between S’ and S"; but may have run originally somewhat 
as follows :— 

kal écOiévtwav airadv, AaBdv dprov eidoynoas exdace, kai eaxev airois, Kat 
ele, Totrd dors rd cdpd pov, rd imép tyay diBdpevow’ roiro woueire els Thy uty 
dvdpyow, at raBdv mornpiovy edxaporncas fdwxev adrois Aéywr, Tovro rd 
mornpiov 1) Kawi) SiaOnkn éoriv ev rq aipari pov, rd imép iuay éxxvydpevoy’ TovTo 
moveire els Thy éuny dvduynow. 

As this may seem merely an arbitrary conflation of the two parallel 
versions, I will explain that it proceeds on the idea that St. Paul’s, 
though the earliest account in point of time, is freer in point of state- 
ment, especially in the phrases écairas, éodes dv mivyre, and pera 1d 
demvioa, and that in these points he has directly affected St. Luke, 
though the latter by retaining rd imép ipadv ddduevoy and rd imép ipav 
éxxuvduevov shows that he was not entirely dependent on St. Paul. I have 
followed S? on the other hand rather than S™ in the important difference 
4 kaw diabnxn év rG atari pov, because that phrase could hardly be con- 
sidered a legitimate development from ré aiyd pov rijs d:abnxns, while the 
latter may have been produced from the former, partly by the influence 
of the Old Testament, partly by assimilation to rd o@yd pov, and partly 
by an unconscious desire to find a more accurate construction for rd 
imép ipav éxxvyduevov, This implies that S” is a later version than S? of 
S, and has been perhaps affected by liturgical formulae in AdSere or 
AdBere, dyere, and Lliere e£ airod mdvres. The differences between 
St. Mark and St. Matthew are normal, and the phrase els dpeow dpapriav 
can hardly be anything but a gloss due to the latter author. The 
differences between St. Paul and St. Luke are not greater than would 
be expected between a writer who is quoting from memory in the course 
of an argument and one who has both the original document and his 
friend’s quotation before him or within his recollection. 

The parallel verses Mark xiv 25 and Matthew xxvi 29 raise a more 
difficult question ; but the phrases they contain seem so much more 
coherent with the rest of L than with the end of S, that I incline to 
regard them as an accretion from the one account on to the ather in the 
latest stage of the development of the Synoptic narrative before it took 
literary form at all. 


On these lines it would not be very difficult to answer the next question 
that arises, namely, in what manner the four extant accounts are derived 
from the original narratives L and S. No doubt this problem would be 
simplified if one adopted the ‘ Western’ text in St. Luke; but on the 
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whole I think it more likely that the ‘ Western’ text itself is due to the 
desire to simplify. Subject then to what has been said about the diffi- 
culty of reconstructing S out of S? and S™“, and about the fragment of L 
which is appended to S™, we may characterize the four accounts as 
follows :— 

(1) St. Paul’s version is the oldest in its present form and also the 
simplest. It appears to bea slightly condensed form of S, as quoted from 
memory ; and S may have been in St. Paul’s time not a document at 
all but an oral narrative incorporated in an inchoate liturgy. 

(2) St. Mark gives S from a document, after it has absorbed a frag- 
ment of L probably from oral tradition, and after it has been affected by 
the liturgical formulae of the Eucharist. 

(3) St. Matthew, as usual in plain narrative, uses St. Mark or his 
documentary authority with considerable freedom. 

(4) St. Luke must have been acquainted with both L and S. It is 
probable that he used both St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians and 
the Gospel of St. Mark. But, unless he simply invented, he must also in 
the course of his researches have come across the other narrative which 
I have called L, and considered it of such importance that he conflated 
it and the current version with a minimum of alteration, viz. the omission 
of words actually common to both and the retention in its proper place 
only of the sentence about the fruit of the vine which had strayed (in 
disguise) from L into S. He preserved both the phrases about the 
Tradition of the Cup because they were different ; he omitted the phrase 
about the Breaking of the Bread because it was the same, though it is 
difficult to see why he made the omission in the first rather than in the 
second part of his compound narrative. 

But however closely this working hypothesis might account for the 
phenomena of the four existing versions, it would be useless and worth- 
less if the two narratives, supposed to be the original constituents of 
them, were not in themselves plausible. It is therefore necessary to 
consider carefully the various possibilities as to the origin and relation 
of L and S. 

(1) That they should be different halves of the same original account 
of the same stage in the Last Supper is in the highest degree improbable, 
since, though it is no doubt possible to fit them into one another in 
various ways’, of which perhaps the best would be to place the words in 
L accompanying the Bread and the Cup in either case before the words 
of tradition in S, the various versions as they stand would almost 
inevitably show distinct traces of having been formed by separation. 
And it would be even more difficult to account for St. Luke’s trans- 
positions than for the Synoptists’ omissions, if there was an original 

1 For instance, as in the Prayer of Consecration, 
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narrative containing all the points. But they may be (2) different 
accounts of the same stage of the Last Supper, or (3) accounts of 
different stages of it, or (4) traditions of unequal value, at any rate as to 
the words which accompanied our Lord’s acts in the Institution of the 
Eucharist. 

(2) The simplest hypothesis as to two different versions of the same 
events is that one of them, probably S as apparently more generally 
current, contains St. Peter’s recollections of our Lord’s language, while 
the other (L) represents those of another disciple, possibly St. John, 
especially if the phrases about the kingdom of God and the fruit of the 
vine can be taken as the speaker’s thoughts uttered out loud, rather than 
as His explicit directions to the whole table. It may be remarked that 
the phrases of L, if they really refer, as I am supposing, to the Institution 
itself, resemble St. John’s Eucharistic discourses in being indirect and 
inferential ; it is perhaps accidental that a Hebraism similar to that of 
Luke xxii 15 occurs in John iii 29, and in close connexion with the 
word memAnpwra, There is no inherent improbability in supposing that 
even at so solemn a moment witnesses might differ as to their memory 
of the actual phrases ; and that the attention of one disciple might be 
arrested by the mysterious promises or prophecies, while the more 
practical mind might be observing the symbolical actions and the words 
more distinctly referring to them. 

(3) But it is probably more natural to interpret the two narratives as 
referring to different, though perhaps not widely separated, stages of the 
same incident, which may or may not have been originally included in 
the same narrative. In the accounts of the Last Supper, even in 
St. John’s Gospel, we read in a few minutes all that is recorded of the 
proceedings which occupied some hours, and we cannot suppose that 
we have every word and act recorded and correctly spaced. It is 
possible that the vaguer phrases of L represent the etAcyia and edxapioria 
by which the acts of Institution were prefaced. It is perhaps more 
tempting to conjecture that as the bread and the cup, delivered with 
this antithetic and almost poetical language circulated among the Twelve, 
some questioning word or glance elicited an explanation of the acted 
and spoken symbolism in terms which did not differ materially from 
the phrases of S. These, as more distinctly impressive and more easily 
remembered, would inevitably tend to supplant the original sentences, 
especially if at an early period they were seen to be available for 
liturgical purposes. If then S could be regarded as an authentic and 
immediate exposition of L in the words in which they differ, this would 
explain not only its superior prevalence but the manner in which it is 
treated by St. Luke, when he brings it into juxtaposition with L, without 
actually obliterating the distinction between the two. I do not say that 
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there is any evidence for such a supposition; but it is at least in our 
Lord’s manner to explain without much delay His acted as well as His 
spoken parables or allegories. 

(4) If, however, the supposition which I consider the most plausible, 
viz. that L and S are independent traditions of different stages of the 
same scene, were held to be too complex, it would no doubt be necessary 
to pronounce one account superior in authenticity and antiquity to the 
other. In that case I should not hesitate to assign priority to L over S. 
It may sound paradoxical to prefer the later to the earlier writer; but 
this is not unfrequently done where there is reason to believe that one 
author is intentionally, even if tacitly, correcting a predecessor, as is 
apparently the case in many of the differences between St. John and 
the Synoptic tradition. If we bear in mind how rarely we are able to 
consider any historical utterances as actually verbatim reports of the 
language used, we might even regard both narratives as attempts to 
recall the same acts and words. But I think we should consider that 
the phraseology of L, with its Hebraisms, its parallelism, and its in- 
directnesses, is the more likely to be correct in substance. If the disciples 
bore in mind, I will not say the language of the longer Eucharistic dis- 
courses about the True Bread, the Bread from Heaven, the Bread of 
Life, but merely the phrases which their Master had just used of Him- 
self as the True Vine, they would surely have paraphrased the words of 
L in some such form as S; but on the other hand we can see nothing 
in S which could naturally suggest so intangible an interpretation of 
its language as L. Even if S were not original, then, it might be what 
I may call a justifiable gloss upon L. The command to take the bread 
and all drink of the cup are not more expressive than the acts of 
delivery ; or at any rate St. Mark did not think so. The explanation 
of the elements as the body given and the blood shed on behalf of the 
disciples for the initial step in the establishment of a new and Christian 
Covenant, is implicit in the ideas of eating this last and first passover 
and of drinking the fruit of the vine next in the completed kingdom of 
God. There may have been liturgical formulae which influenced the 
earliest stages of that account which we know primarily from St. Paul ; 
but the extent to which St. Paul himself would have been prepared to 
infer it as a practical restatement of the words of Institution as supposed 
to be given in L may be estimated from his own comment on the 
meaning of the rite itself—dodxis yap dv éoOinre rov dprov rovroy Kai rd mornpiov 
mivnre, tov Odvarov row Kupiov xarayyéAXere, dypis ob dv Abn (x Cor. xi 26). 

It will be observed that this theory, if accepted, would fall in with the 
view, which I believe to be the only one consistent with the statements 
of the Gospels taken as a whole, that the Last Supper was an anticipated 
Passover, and that the Lord’s Supper is a dematerialized perpetuation 
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of the Paschal ‘sacrament.’ I propound it, however, simply as a solution 
of the notorious difficulties of the Lucan narrative, and on the chance 
that the consideration of it by more learned critics may suggest some 
corroboration from the stores of textual and patristic evidence which 
are now applied so successfully to the elucidation of our documents. 


HERBERT E. D. BLAKISTON. 


ON THE EARLY TEXTS OF THE ROMAN CANON. 


It is proposed in this paper’ to examine the various readings of the 
early texts of the Roman Canon as contained in the mass-books from 
the seventh to the ninth century, with a view to ascertain how they 
may fall into classes or families; and to indicate briefly some of the 
questions which the results of the comparison raise. 

The texts to be considered are those in the following books: (1) the 
Bobbio Missal, Paris B. N. lat. 13,246, Delisle Mémoire, No. vi (cited 
as Bo). (2) The Stowe Missal, now in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy (S?#)*. (3) The Missale Francorum, MS Vat. Regin. 257, 
Delisle No. iv (77). (4) The Gelasianum, MS Vat. Regin. 316, Delisle 
No. ii(GV). (5) Rheinau MS 30 at Zurich, Wilson’s R, Delisle No. ix (2). 
(6) St. Gall MS 348, Wilson’s S, Delisle No. x (.S). (7) The Angouléme 
Sacramentary, Paris B. N. lat. 816, Delisle No. xv (Ang). (8) The 
Gellone Sacramentary, Paris B. N. lat. 12,048, Delisle No. vii (Ge/?). 
(9) Paris B. N. lat. 2296, a MS which, though of late date and widely 
departing from its congeners, must be classed with the MSS of the 
eighth-century revision of Ge/as ; Delisle No. xliv (2296). (10) Cambrai 
MS 164, see supra, pp. 413-6 (Ca). (11) MS Vat. Regin. 337 (eg). 
(12) MS Vat. Ottobon. 313, Delisle No. xxxv (O?#). 

Nos. 7, 9, 10, 11, 12 have been examined by me. Thanks to the 
extreme kindness of M. Omont, Conservateur of the Department of 
MSS at the Bibliothtque Nationale, and of M. de la Roncitre, Con- 
servateur adjoint, a friend was able to take for me at once photographs 
of 1 and 8. The readings of 4, 5, 6 are taken from Wilson’s edition of 
the Ge/asianum, iii 16 and appended notes. For 2 I follow the edition 
of Dr. MeCarthy (Zvansactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Literature 
and Antiquities, xxvii 208-19, 220), which among other advantages has 
that of distinguishing by difference of type the original text from that of 
the interpolator Moelcaich; Dr. M¢Carthy has also recovered a not 

1 The following addition should be made in the previous article at p. 418 1. 2: 
In like manner, to the third Sunday of Lent is added (c. 39, note #) a ‘super 
populum’ which in both MSS is that of the Thursday following. Also: p. 417, 1. 22, 
for ‘240° read ‘241.’ 

* Unfortunately in his account of the Fulda MS (see Book of Cerne, pp. 235-6) 
Witzel gives only those portions of the Canon that were strange to him. 
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inconsiderable portion of the erased original at a critical point (p. 210, 
footnote on f. 24"), For 3 I use Tommasi’s own edition (1680), but 
Dr. Mercati has kindly re-examined the MS for some minutiae as to 
which I desired further security. Besides this, all the editions of the 
various missals, Mabillon, Vezzosi, Warren, &c., have been always 
under my eye. I refrain from entering on questions as to the dates of 
the various MSS; the object of this paper is to inquire what the texts 
themselves have to say as to their own history; for dates of MSS 
Delisle can be referred to. The current spelling is (except on one or 
two occasions) used in the Table, and variants merely orthographical are 
as a rule disregarded. But here discrimination is necessary ; incorrect 
forms sometimes supply precisely the most valuable indications of the 
interrelations of the MSS. But both for clearness and eventual sureness 
in conclusions division of labour is best observed, and the part of the 
palaeographer or the philologist best reserved for the expert ; in saying 
this I have particularly in view Bo*. So far as the MSS of Greg are 
concerned I have thought it better not to complicate a case perhaps 
already sufficiently involved by adducing readings from any other MSS 
than Ca, Reg, Ott; the first of these recommends itself by its date whilst 
Reg and O¢t represent (so far as I have seen, and speaking generally) 
the extreme of conservatism and the extreme of innovation in their 
respective renderings of the Greg Canon. The Ambrosian Canon is 
not brought into the comparison, as this would only entail unnecessary 
and unprofitable elaboration. It affords, however, a small number of 
particularly interesting readings, and these will be adduced in their 
place*; but that Canon as a whole can be usefully dealt with, I venture 
to think, only as part of a formal and systematic analysis of the Ambrosian 
mass-book. 

The only other texts to be mentioned are MS O 83 of the Prague 
Chapter Library, and MS B 8 of the Vallicellana which seems for the 
present at least inaccessible (Ebner, Jter Jtalicum, p. 205,n.1). But as 
the latter according to Tommasi (ed. Vezz. v, p. xxxv, 2nd pagination) 
was ‘undecimo ut serius, decimo ut citius scriptum,’ it is not likely to 
be of use for the present purpose. The former, according to Ebner - 
(pp. 379-80, 366, 368 note 1) is a MS of the eighth-century recension 
of Ge/as. When the evidence of the MSS of this class is reviewed, it 


* By some mischance the words ‘pro spe salutis et incolumitatis suae’ have 


fallen out of the reconstruction in Zeitschrift f. kath. Theologie (1892) p. 481 1. 10 after 
‘suarum.’ 


? But I may observe that Bo substitutes ‘o’ for ‘u’ more commonly than usual ; 
e.g. writing not merely ‘ incolomitatis,’ ‘ inmacolatam,’ but ‘ conctae,’ ‘in conspecto,’ 
‘ sereno vulto,’ ‘seo’ (=seu), 


% For the Biasca MS Ceriani’s print is used; for the Bergamo MS that of 
Solesmes. Both MSS appear to be saec. ix/x. 
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will I think plainly appear that the absence of the collation of a single 
MS of the group is not likely to affect in any appreciable degree the 
results obtained. There remains the Monte Cassino palimpsest, the only 
hope left, apparently, of a text of the Canon of an earlier type than any 
which has appeared in print. Of its character I know nothing ; but it 
will in any case be useful to take stock of what can be known on the 
subject before that MS is edited’. 

On a collation of the twelve texts available (a) it is found that a certain 
number of readings are unique ; several of these are mere and obvious 
blunders of the scribe; a few are of interest in themselves; not one, 
I think, is likely to prove of any real value for the history of the Canon. 
(4) When these unique readings are removed, and that late work, the 
saec. viii Ge/as, is left out of account, the readings of the other MSS on 
being tabulated fall into two classes or families, the one represented 
by Bo*, St, Fr, the other by GV, Ca, Reg, Ott. (c) It then appears that 
the readings of the group of saec. viii Ge/as MSS (viz. Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9) 
follow on the whole (as might be expected) the second of these two 
classes, but many readings of the other class are found sometimes in 
one, sometimes in more than one, MS of the group. 

The kernel of the present inquiry manifestly lies in the readings 
contemplated under (4); those under (a) and (c) being of altogether 
secondary consideration. I propose therefore to throw into a Table the 
readings contemplated under (4); to relegate to the foot of the page 
those under (c) in so far as they differ from GV; and to collect the 
unique readings in a note at the end of the paper. After a few remarks 
on the results of the collation as shown by the Table, it will be necessary 
to consider particularly the small number of variants between Reg and 
Ott with a view to determine which gives the purer tradition. One of 
these variants is of sufficient importance to call for special treatment. 
From Muratori’s print (col. 4) it would appear as if the Memento of 
the dead were contained in both MSS. This is not the case. After 
‘repleamur. Per Christum Dominum nostrum,’ Reg, omitting entirely 
the Memento, passes directly on to ‘Nobis quoque peccatoribus.’ More- 
over Ca agrees in this point with Reg. As is well known GV presents 
the same feature. All the texts of the Memento of the dead will therefore 
be excluded from the following Table *, and a consideration of the 
question will form the closing section of this paper. 

1 In Leon the Canon is wanting. 

2 I place Bo first throughout because it is the oldest MS. 

3 I have also taken no notice of the names added to the recitals in the ‘Com- 
municantes’ in the different MSS (Hilary, Martin, &c.) and in the ‘ Nobis quoque 
peccatoribus’ (Ang adds, after ‘ Anastasia,’ ‘genouefa, scolastica’ ; the Canon of 2246 
breaks off, imperfect, with the word ‘ Barnaba’). The crosses are best dealt with 
independently and after the texts; this question is therefore not touched on, 
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Bo St Fr 
I. acceptum habeas? accepta" habeas acceptu(m?)? habeas 
2. pro ecclesia tua sancta/| pro tua sancta ecclesia| = Sé. 
catholica catholica 
3. una cum devotissimo u. c. beatissimo u. Cc 
famulo tuo...‘ papa] f.t. N. p. 
nostro... . sedis Nn. €piscopo s. 
apostolicae a. 
et antistite nostro 
et omnibus orthodoxis [e. 0. 0. 0. 0. 
atque catholicae. . .] a. - apostolicae| a.. . .apostolicae 
- « «+ fideicultoribus| f.]°c. fc 
[et abbate nostro N. 
episcopo] ® 
4. tibi reddunt = Bo = Bo 
5. Communicantes [two va-| = Bo’ f 
riables inserted”] sed et S. 
memoriam m. 
6. imprimis gloriosae = Bo = Bo 
semper. . virginis 
7. Petri Pauli Petri et Pauli = Bo 
8. Hanc igitur oblationem | H. i. o. H. i. 0. 
servitutis nostrae sed Ss. N.S. S. N.S. 
etcunctae familiaetuae} e. c. f. t. ac £t 
quam tibi offerimus in q. t. o. i. q. t. 0. i. 
honorem .. . . +} honorem Domini] honore Domini . 
nostri J. C.et in com- 
memorationem bea-| . .. . . .beati 


torummartyrumtuo-| martyris tui illi et 
rum in hac ecclesia} pro peccatis atque 
quam famulus tuus} offensionibus nostris 
° ‘ nominis}| adhonorem nominis| ut omnium delicto- 
tui Deus, . . . . .| gloriae tuae edifi-} rum nostrorum re- 








cavit, missionem consequi 
. mereamur °, 
quaesumus Domine ut| q. D. u. q- D. u. 


Readings of saec. viii Ge/as in so far as differing from GV’°. 


Qn No. 3: (a) ‘beatissimo’ and ‘nostro’ interlined by another hand Ang; 
(4) ‘episcopo’ omitted R, S, Gel/ ; ‘et antistite illo’ (with ‘nostro’ interlined 
by another hand Ang); (c) R, S, Ang, 2296 omit ‘et omnibus... cultoribus; 
Gell and corrector of S as S¢ (‘et . . . cultoribus’), 

On No. 6: ‘semper’ S, Gell; ‘que’ erased in Ang, 2296. 

On No. 7: ‘ Petri Pauli’ R, S, Ang, Gell, 2296. 


? *acceptum abeas’ Bo. Is it certain that the original script of S¢ recovered by 
Dr. M°Carthy, p. 210 footnote to fol. 24", had accepta? Cf. No. 25 where Sf 
reads twice ‘ acceptu.’ 

““acceptu” clarissime ; sed ‘‘ha” (ad calcem lineae) videtur scriptum in 
rasura: porro littera abrasa quantum video ‘‘m” est.’ So Dr. Mercati. 

* i.e, the same reading as in Bo, but for clearer apprehension of the Table 
it has seemed best to refer Ca, Reg, Ott, to GV, instead of these four texts to Bo. 


26 
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GV Ca Reg Ott 

I. accepta habeas = GV =GV =GV 

2. pro ecclesia tua sancta| = GV = GV =GV 
catholica ® a 

3. una cum u. c. beatissimo | = Ca u. C. 
famulotuo. . .papa| fit... » Dp f. t. p. 
nostro illo Nn. i. n. i. 
et antistite nostro illo é. a.n. i. 
episcopo ® €. 0. 0. 


a. catholicae 
et apostolicae 


i< 
4. tibi reddunt = GV tibique = Reg 
reddunt 
5. Communicantes. . . .| =GV =GV =GV 
‘2es “@ 
memoriam 
6. imprimis gloriosae = Bo = Bo = Bo 
semperque virginis 
7. Petri et Pauli = Bo = Bo = Bo 
8. Hanc igitur oblationem = GV = GV =GV 


servitutis nostrae sed 
et cunctae familiae tuae 











quaesumus Domine ut 


* A space of three letters in which ‘ill’ is written by another hand. 

5 The words in brackets are restorations taken from the text of the interpolator 
Moelcaich. 

® «Et omnibus orthodoxis atque catholici fide cultoribus’ interlined in Tironian 
notes, 

7 See McCarthy, p. 211 note b on fol. 24”; the variable for Christmas is that of 
Gelas | 4 not that of Greg col. 8. 

* This text ‘pro peccatis ... mereamur’ is utilized for the ‘ Hanc igitur’ of the 
‘Missa pro peccatis’ in the Carolingian Supplement to Greg, Muratori II 200, It 
is evident that the three formulae of the ‘ Hanc igitur’ in Bo, St, Fr are closely 
related; indeed the text of Fr becomes intelligible only when brought into juxta- 
position with Sf. The form ‘Hanc igitur. . . quam offerimus in honorem,’ &c. 
does not occur in Leon or Greg; and but once in Gelas, viz. III 95, one of the 
collection of masses for the dead of Gelas, as to the late and non-Roman origin 
of which see Book of Cerne, pp. 269-72; and III 95 happens to be one of the 
masses that incorporate part of a prayer of a mass for the dead in the Toledo missal 
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Bo St Fr 
g. ut placatus accipias uy, p.suscipias’? © | = St 

[‘ac’elided; ‘sus’ added 
in marg. by another 
hand]™ 

10. ab aeterna damnatione ja. a. d. = St 
nos eripe (?=eripi) n. eripias 

11. Quam oblationem te '* = Bo Q. o. tu 
Deus . 

12. facere digneris quae f.dignare que*(=quae) | f. dignare quae 
nobis corpus et sanguis | n.c.e.s. Nn. C. e. S. 
fiat ™* f. f. 

13. dilectissimi Filii tui Domi-| d. F. t. Domi- = Bo 
ni autem” Dei nostri ni. . . nostri 

14. accepit © panem accipit ™ p. = St 

15. elevatis’’ oculis [‘suis’ | e. 0. suis = St 
interlined by another 
hand] 

16. in caelos * ad caelum = St 

17. + . gratias agens be-| tibi g. egit b. = St 
nedixit 

18. accepit ® et hunc prae-|accipit” e. h. p. = S¢ 
clarum calicem Cc. 

19. €x eO omnes e. hoc * o, == Sf 

20. calix sancti sanguinis = Bo calix. . . sanguinis 
mei mei 

21. in remissione in remissionem = St 

22. in mei memoriam i, m. m. i. m. m. 
‘ faci[ae}tes’ 7 faciatis facietis ™ 

23. Christi Filii tui Domini | = Bo = Bo 
 « 6 ae 








Readings of saec. viii Ge/as in so far as differing from GV. 


On No. Io: ‘eripias’ R, S (?); ‘eripi’ Aug but the second ‘i’ on erasure; 
‘eripe’ Gell and Sacr. Godelgaudi (Ménard, Nofae, p. 16, Migne, P. Z. lxxviii. 
276). 

On No, 12: quae n.c. &c. R. 

On No. 13: ‘ Domini nostri’ R, S, Gell. 

On No. 21: ‘in remissionem’ 5S, Ge//; ‘in remission’ Ang. 

On No. 22: ‘faciatis’ R (‘ meae’ Gell.). 

On No. 23: ‘Domini nostri’ R; so too Ang originally, but ‘ Dei’ inter- 
lined by same hand. 


at the close of the eighth century cited by Elipandus, not now found in Mos., but 
adapted into a preface in St (M°Carthy, p. 232, Warren, p. 248). I may be allowed 
to repeat here with some further extension and precision what I have said elsewhere 
(Book of Cerne, p. 260): the more closely the texts of Leon and Gelas are 
examined, the more thoroughly they are investigated, the more imperatively does 
the question impose itself whether the Irish were not concerned in the manipula- 
tions to which these Roman books were subjected in Gaul and in Northern Italy in 
the seventh century. In this connexion the ‘ collectio ad panis fractionem,’ unique 
in Gallican books, in M. Goth, No. xxxvi, is not to be overlooked; see Forbes’s 
note k, p. 99, though he has failed to see what this text really ‘ resembles.’ 
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GV Ca Reg Ott 
g. ut placatus accipias = GV = GV =GV 
10. ab aeterna damnatione =GV =GV = GV 
nos eripi 
11. Quam oblationem tu = GV =GV =GV 
Deus 
12. facere digneris ut =GV =GV =GV 
nobis corpus et sanguis 
fiat 
13. dilectissimi Filii tui Domi- =GV =GV =GV 
ni. . Dei nostri 
14. accepit panem = GV =GV =GV 
15. elevatis oculis = GV =GV =GV 
16. in caelum = GV = GV GV 
17. tibi gratias agens © be- = GV =GV =GV 
nedixit 
18. accipiens et hunc prae- = GV =GV =GV 
clarum calicem 
19. ex eo omnes ”” = GV =GV = GV 
20. calix. . . sanguinis = GV = GV =GV 
mei 
21. in remissione in remissionem | = Ca = Ca 
22. in mei memoriam i. m. m. = (Ca = Ca 
‘faciaetis’ facietis 
23. Christi Filii tui Domini = GV =GV =GV 
Dei nostri 











® For the corrector of S see Wilson’s notes to Ge/as, III 16. 

© See note 3 supra. 

11 ‘ut placatus suscipias’ Biasca and Bergamo MSS of Ambros. 

” For the continuation of the text of S#, see infra p. 577, note 1, No. 10. 

18 ¢y’ interlined over ‘e’ by another hand. 

14 « Facere digneris quae nobis corpus et sanguis fiat’ Biasca and Bergamo MSS 
of Ambros; M°Carthy, p. 213, prints St ‘facere: dignareque nobis,’ treating 
‘que’ as ‘and’ (see his footnote); in view of the texts this appears clearly a 
misapprehension. 

15 Both the Biasca and Bergamo MSS of Ambros have ‘ autem.’ 

18 Doubtless a mere orthographical variant, but in view of the affinities of St and 
Fr it seems to be one worth recording (cf. No. 18). 

17 Mabillon prints ‘[&] elevatis’; ‘ et’ is not in the MS nor in St, Fr, &c. 

18 ¢ Ad caelos’ Biasca and Bergamo MS of Amiros. 

19 Cf. No. 14. 

® i.e. the Vulgate reading of Matt. xxvi 27; but cf. Sabatier ¢# Joc. (‘ hoc’ is the 
reading of the fragment of the Canon in the de Sacramentis, as to which see p. 567 
infra). 

31 So the MS seems to read at present, but ‘ae’ from the hand of a corrector ; 
* facietis ’ Mabillon. 

2 So, clearly, in the MS. 


VOL. IV. oe) 
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Bo St Fr 

24. vultu aspicere dignare™ | = Bo = Bo 
25. et acceptum * habere e. acceptu h. = St™ 

sicuti acceptum habere| __ s. acceptu h. 

dignatus es d. e. 
26. Supplices te rogamus S. t. r. = St 

et petimus 

27. per manus sancti = Bo = Bo 

angeli tui * 
28. in sublimi altario tuo i. s. altari t. == St 
29. ex hoc altari participa- |e. h. a. sanctifica- = St 

tionis tionis * 
30. partem aliquam socie-| p. a. et socie- p. a. et socie- 

tatis donare digneris tatem d. dignare tatem d. digneris™ 


31. Perpetua Agne Cecilia} P. Agna C. 
Felicitate, Anastasia,| F. An. 
Agatha, Lucia, Eogenia} Ag. L 

32. intra quorum nos con-|i. q. nm. con- 


sortio sortia 

33. ‘non stimatur meritis non aestimatis meritis 
sed veniam quesomus| sed‘venia’quaesumus 
largitur admitte’ largitor admitte 


St. Gall MS 1394™ 


34. ®? Divino magisterio edocti | *? D. m. e. = St 
et divina institutione .|_ e. d. i. 
.audemus dicere| formati a. d. 
35. Libera nos = Bo = Bo 
Domine ab omni malo 
praeterito praesenti et 
futuro 








Readings of saec. viii Ge/as in so far as differing from GV. 

On No. 24: ‘dignare’ R. 

On No. 28: ‘in sublime altare tuo’ Ang (originally; but ‘o’ altered to 
‘a’), Gell. 

On No. 29: ‘ex hoc altaris participatione’ S (corrected to ‘ hac’) ; ‘ parti- 
cipationes’? Ged. 

On No. 30: ‘et societatem’ R, 2296; S doubtful; ‘societatis’ altered by 
another hand to ‘et societatem’ Ang. 

On No. 32: ‘consortio’ R, Gell. 

On No. 33: “non estimamur meritis sed ueniam qs largitor emitt[as?]’ 
Ang (corrected by another hand to agree with Ca ; ‘non estimatur meritis sed 
ueniam quaesumus largitur admitte’ Ge//; R and S show the same text as Ca 
(but in S ‘the last syllable of “‘estimator” is written over an erasure.’ Wilson, 
Pp. 239, note 70). 

On No. 35: Ang originally written ‘Libera nos quaesumus Domine’; 
‘ quaesumus’ erased and interlined by same hand after ‘ Domine.’ 


23 Cf, ‘sereno vultu digneris respicere’ Bo, p. 357; ‘ita nos dignare respicere,’ 
p- 380. 

™% ‘acceptii abere,’ cod. I think; the abbreviation is clear in the next line (cf. 
No, 1). 

% «4 Acceptu . .. acceptu” clarissime, sine compendio, neque in rasura.’ So 
Dr. Mercati. 
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GV Ca keg Ott 
24. vultu respicere dignare v. r. digneris = Ca = Ca 
25. et accepta habere =GV =GV =GV 
sicuti accepta habere 
dignatus es 
26. Supplices te rogamus ” = GV =GV =GV 
27. per manus = GV = GV =GV 
angeli tui 
28. in sublime altare tuum = GV = GV =GV 
29. ex hac altaris participa-| = GV =GV =GV 
tione 
30. partem aliquam socie-|p. a. et societa-|as Ca as Ca 
tatis donare digneris ” tem d. d. 
31. Felicitate Perpetua =GV =GV =GV 
Agatha Lucia Agne 
Cecilia Anastasia 
32. intra quorum nos con-| = GV =GV = GV 
sorti[um]*° 
33. ‘non stimamur meritis non aestimator meriti] = Ca = Ca 
sed veniam quaesumus S. V. q. 
largitor admitte’  & 
34. Praeceptis salutaribusmo-| = GV =GV = GV 
niti et divina institutione 
formati audemus dicere 
35. Libera nos quaesumus = GV = GV =GV 
Domineabomnibusmalis 
praeteritis praesentibus 
et futuris 











26 * Ascendat oratio nostra per manus sancti angeli tui ad divinum altare tuum, 
Domine’ Bo, p. 351, ed. G. H. Forbes, p. 311. 

27 See note 3 supra. 

28 Ambros: ‘ex hac altaris sanctificatione’ Biasca MS; ‘ex hoc altari sancti- 
ficationis’ Bergamo MS and ‘codd. alii veteres et edd. antiquae Missalis Ambrosiani’ 
(so Ceriani, Notitia Liturgiae Ambrosianae, p. 7°). 

29 Fry breaks off at this word, imperfect. 

30 ¢V has now “consortia,” but apparently ‘‘ consortium” was first written’ 
(Wilson, p. 239, note 69). 

31 Warren, Liturgy of Celtic Ch. p. 177, M°Carthy Stowe Missal, p. 234. 

82 From this point Stowe offers only a rescript of the interpolator Moelcaich. 
The form in St occurs in Missale Gothicum, p. 228 (missa in cathedra S. Petri) ; 
another variant ibid. p. 297 (a Missa Dominicalis: ‘D. m. docti et salutaribus monitis 
instituti a. d.”), this latter being found also in Moz. 276. 83-85 (sixth Sunday after 
Pentecost) and 430. 21-23 (missa plurimorum martyrum). The genuine Visigothic 
formulae of preface to the Lord’s Prayer are of a quite different cast, and there can 
be no doubt that all the various forms mentioned above are to be referred to the 
preface in Gelas and Greg for their original, and all date from the seventh century. 
The influence of the Gelas-Greg preface is also perceptible in Moz. 315. 59-65 (in 
Cathedra St. Petri), 333. 79-80 (in Nativ. S. Joh. Bapt.), 364. 96 (Assumption), 
437- 96 (missa unius virg.) ; and possibly 273. 18, the fourth Sunday after Pentecost. 

002 
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Bo St St. Gall MS 1394 


36. et intercedente pro nobis | e. intercedentibus p. n.| = S¢ [except : 
beata et gloriosa sem- 
perque virgine . . 

Maria . _beatis 








o«« « « Rents 
apostolis tuis Petro et} a.t. . e. 
Paulo - « «| P. Patricio - » « et Patricio 
da propitius d. p. (episcopo)] 
37. pacem tuam in diebus| = Bo = Bo 
nostris 
38. et a peccato simus| = Bo e. a peccatis semper 
semper liberi simus l, 


Readings of saec. viii Ge/as in so far as differing from GV. 


On No. 36: ‘pro nobis’ omitted R, Ang, erased S; ‘semper’ R; ‘que’ 
erased S, Ang; ‘hbeatis’ on an erasure, and ‘apostolis tuis’ omitted S; 
‘atque Andrea’ omitted S, Ang, Gell (but ‘atque Andrea cum omnibus 





On a review of the foregoing Table, it will be seen that whilst as 
a whole the Canon of Bo must be classed with S# and /r', yet in 
a certain number of its readings (see Nos. 2, 9, 10?, 15, 17 ‘agens,’ 19, 
27, 29 in part, 30, 36 in part)? it deserts these two MSS and agrees with 
the other class as represented by GV. A question therefore arises : 
has Bo adopted certain readings of the GV class, its original having in 
these items agreed with S¢ and 77; or did its original belong to the 


GV class and has Bo modified that original by the adoption of S¢ . 


readings ? Not to dwell on the general tendency to approximate to the 
current practice of Rome which is a dominant feature in the history of 
Western Liturgy viewed as a whole, and manifests itself too in the 
hands of the correctors of Bo°, there is the broad fact obvious on the 
face of the Table that the agreements with GV are the exceptions, 


1 In comparing the readings of Bo, St, Fr the list of unica p. 577, note 1 infra 
should not be forgotten, 

2 Nos, 3 and 21 have no bearing here. 

* The following is a list of corrections of the text of Bo by other hands designed 
to bring the MS as first written into conformity with the GV text (the references 
are to the numbers in the Table): No. 3 ‘devotissimo’ elided; No. 12 ‘quae’ 
changed to ‘ut’; No. 13 ‘autem’ elided; No. 20 ‘sancti’ elided; No. 24 ‘aspicere 
dignare’ changed to ‘ respicere digneris’; No. 29 ‘hoc’ to‘ hac’ (but ‘ altari participa- 
tionis’ is not corrected) ; No. 31, see Wilson, p. 239 note 68; No. 34 ibid. note 72; 
No. 35 ‘malo,’ &c. changed to the plural; No. 36 ‘dei genitrice’ inserted before 
‘ Maria,’ and ‘ et’ before ‘ beatis.’ But it will be seen from Nos. g and 15 that the 
corrections were not all! in one direction (15 cannot come from the Ambrosian text, 
and hence therefore neither, it may be assumed, does 9). It may be worth while to 
note that the ‘s’ of ‘celos’ (No, 16) has been elided (cf. Ceriani, Notitia, p. 65). 
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GV Ca Reg Ott 
— 
36. et intercedente pro nobis i. = Ca [adding : 
beata et gloriosa sem- b. e. g. sem- 
perque virgine Dei geni- per v. D. g. 
trice Maria et sanctis M. e. beatis 
apostolis tuis Petro et a.t. Pie. 
Paulo atque Andrea P. atque Andrea *] 
da propitius d. p. pee 
37. pacem . . in diebus = GV =GV =GV 
nostris 
38. et a peccatis simus e. a peccato s.| = Bo = Bo 
liberi semper 1, semper 








sanctis’ has been added in margin of S); A after ‘Andrea’ adds ‘et beatis 
confessoribus tuis illis.’ 

On No. 38: Angas Ca; in S, ‘o’ of ‘ peccato’ over erasure (R and Ge// 
as GV, except that Ge// reads ‘ad’ for ‘a’). 


88 For the addition in O#t between ‘Andrea’ and ‘ da propitius’ see p. 570 below. 





dissent from it is the rule. To take, on the other hand, an item of 
detail: that a scribe, with the correct form ‘accepta’ familiar to him 
from practice and lying under his eye, should, in the exercise of his 
choice of readings to adopt from the St~—/r text, change it to ‘accep- 
tum’ (see Nos. 1 and 25), is surely an assumption much less reasonable 
than that of descent from a common vitiated ancestor. The natural 
conclusion, in face of the facts, and the only safe working hypothesis, is 
that the original of Bo belonged to the Sf class, but that in this particular 
MS certain readings of the GV class have been adopted. Indeed 
(unless there be some feature of the case that escapes me) to assume 
the contrary would be perversity. I therefore take Zo as in its origin 
a member of the S¢, not of the GJ, class. 

Next, within the group Bo, St, Fr, certain minutiae deserve attention. 
Although on the whole S¢ and /y agree as against Bo, yet No. 13 (per- 
haps also 7 and 11, cf. also 1, 20, 22, 30) shows that 7 is not the mere 
reproduction of a S¢ text, that no one of these MSS directly descends 
from one of the others—as indeed might be expected from the fact that 
one.of them is found in Ireland, one in France, one in Northern 
Italy—and that all three descend from an ultimate original that lies 
some distance behind them. For although /¥ agrees very closely with 
St, yet its original must have embodied at least one feature (No. 13) 
characteristic of the original of Bo (i.e. in which this original differed 
from the original of S#). On the other hand, the close affinity as well 
as the ultimate common origin of Bo and S¢ is evidenced by a feature 
proper to these two MSS, viz. the existence of the word ‘sancti’ before 
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‘sanguinis’ in the recital of institution; and (what may by some persons 
be considered even more significant if the two items are taken into 
account together) the crying blunder (see No. 11) ‘quam oblationem 
te Deus in omnibus benedictam .. . facere digneris,’ instead of ‘ tu.’ 
The ultimate common origin (from a single ancestor) of the text of the 
Canon as found in Bo, St, Fr, may therefore, I think, be taken as 
sufficiently established. 

Of the two recensions of the Canon evidenced by the Table, which is 
the earlier? Taking first the indications afforded by the MSS, I still 
believe the view put forward in the article on the Stowe Missal in the 
Leitschr. f. kath. Theologie in 1892 (pp. 489-90) to be just, viz. that, 
when we find in the seventh century at Bobbio, a monastery founded by 
the Irish, a ‘ Missa Romensis’ which is identical with a mass found in 
Ireland containing a commemoratio defunctorum (or diptychs) specially 
designed for Ireland and dating from about the year 630’, the con- 
clusion seems inevitable that these two texts derive from a common 
progenitor current either in Ireland or among the Irish in quite the early 
years of the seventh century. On the other hand, when the question of 
the earlier recension of the Ge/asianum (GV) comes to be dealt with, 
it will, I believe, appear that the MS from which the single extant copy 
of Gelas (GV) derives, left Rome not after, but before, the masses of 
the B. V. and Holy Cross were embodied in it, i.e. at the atest in the 
very first years of the seventh century. But even if this be so, it does 
not necessarily follow that the text of the Canon found in this single 
extant MS of Gelas (GV) was the text contained in the Roman 
original from which it derives. In GV (written at the close of the 
seventh century or early in the eighth) the text of the Ge/asianum has 
evidently been manipulated, and much foreign matter has been inserted. 
Among the changes it is quite possible that a text of the Canon of the 
type found in Greg MSS of the ninth century may have been substi- 
tuted for the text which existed in the Roman manuscript brought into 
France a century earlier*, So far, then, as the general evidence 
afforded by the MSS is concerned, it points to an attestation of the Ba, 
St, Fr text earlier than that which can be adduced with any confidence 
on behalf of the text now found in GV, for in the one case we can 
through the combined evidence of three MSS trace back the original of 
their Canon to a MS at the latest of the first years of the seventh 


* This is not in the least affected by the question of ‘ Mael ruen,’ important only 
for the date of the MS. 


* I need only mention the (? parallel) case of the ‘baptismal’ creed. It is 
impossible to touch on any problem presented by these early books without 
involving the case of other problems. But each is best dealt with, first of all, 


separately, on its own merits. By-and-by will come the summing up of the whole 
matter. 
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century, whilst in the other we have no security that the text of the 
Canon in the one existing MS may not have been (as so much else 
certainly was) introduced later, and in France. 

On turning to seek for any indications of anteriority that may exist in 
the texts themselves, I call attention to a note by Dr. MeCarthy on the 
‘Supplices te rogamus e¢ petimus’ of St (see No. 26 of the Table), and 
the omission from Be of the last two words. He writes : ‘The insertion 
arose perhaps from the scribe remembering “rogamus et petimus” in 
the opening of the Canon’ (p. 215, note 4 on fol. 27%). This may 
possibly be the case ; at the same time Dr. M¢Carthy had not observed 
that 77 has the same reading, and (as it is no mere copy of the original 
of S#) affords independent testimony. And another explanation is 
possible. It will be observed (No. 9) that S¢ and Fy read ‘ Hanc 
igitur oblationem ... quaesumus... ut placatus swscipias’; and that 
the original ‘accipias’ of Bo is corrected to ‘suscipias,’ thus showing 
that the S¢ reading of the Canon at this point was known and indeed 
preferred, if not that the type of text afforded by S¢ was as a whole 
current, in the circle in which the corrector lived. Moreover, not 
merely do S¢, Fr agree in reading ‘supplices te rogamus et petimus,’ 
but they continue (and herein are supported by So)... ‘iube haec 
perferri in sublimi altari (altario Bo) tuo’ (No. 28). Now the fragment 
of the Canon quoted in the (?) pseudo-Ambrosian treatise de Sacramentis 
lib. iv cap. 6 reads: ‘et petimus et precamur ut hanc oblationem 
suscipias in sublimi altari tuo... sicut suscipere dignatus es,’ &c. (cf. too 
note 20 to the Table). In view of the persistency of the tradition of 
verbal minutiae evident in the various early MSS of the Canon, in spite 
of all their variants, I think it will be allowed that these resemblances if 
slight are not to be lightly dismissed as just accidental, but are rather 
to be viewed as indications possessing a positive and substantive value’. 
This is not all. The ‘ Hanc igitur’ is one of the few variable clauses of 
the Roman Canon, thus affording means of verification; and I think 
there are distinct indications that ‘suscipias’ was the word used in the 
‘Hanc igitur’ of the original of GV. The detail is thrown into a 
footnote ?. 


1 It is significant, too, that while Bo, St, Fr do in fact preserve, as shown above, 
readings of the close of the fourth century, there should immediately follow in the 
prayer for the communicants in S#, Fr, the remarkable variant (No. 29) ‘ex hoc 
altari sanctificationis,’ a reading which was evidently that of the original of Bo, 
and which long survived at Milan, The quotation of the Canon in the de Sacra- 
mentis unfortunately breaks off at the point where it might be expected to turn to 
the prayer for the communicants, and we are thus deprived of what might have 
been decisive testimony on the subject now under inquiry. 

2 In Greg all the ‘Hanc igitur’ formulae read ‘ut placatus accipias.’ In 
Gelas, 1 24, 26, III 24, 49, 50, §2 (second form), 53, 54, 73, 106 read ‘ suscipias.’ 
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The indications therefore uniformly point to the conclusion that the 
group Bo, St, #r preserve an earlier recension of the Roman Canon, 
whilst the group GV and the ninth-century MSS of the Gregorianum 
present a later one. On this several interesting questions suggest them- 
selves ; but the time, I think, is not yet come to deal with them, or to 
enter formally on the subject of what I may call the Antiquities of the 
Roman Canon; certainly this is not the place to do so, the object of this 
paper being merely to disengage the elementary facts that, on an analysis 
of the early texts, emerge from apparent confusion. I propose to distin- 
guish the two recensions as recension A (that of the group Bo, St, Fr) 
and recension B; and at any rate it seems undesirable in future to 
designate the text of the Canon in GV as ‘Gelasian’ ; if a descriptive 


I 40, 45, 89, 94, 98, 100, probably 101, 102, 106, III 52 (first form), 93, 98, 99, 103 
read ‘accipias,’ It is unnecessary to mention other variant forms here. As regards 
I 89, &c., the closing numbers of the first book of Gelas are, as a whole, Gallican 
interpolations ; whilst III 93, 98, 99, 103 belong to that series of masses of the dead 
which I have elsewhere pointed out as being also of late date and not part of the 
original Roman copy. There remain I 40, 45 and III §2 (first form). 

(a) The ‘ Hanc igitur’ of I 39 and I 40 (for Holy Thursday) are with slight 
variants the same. The corresponding ‘H. ig.’ of Greg (col. 55) is either an 
abridgement of these or the original on which they are built up. Ifthe purport of 
the additional clause ‘ut per multa curricula,’ &c. and the nature of the feast be 
taken into consideration together, it will not be doubted, I think, that the second 
alternative is the true explanation and the improvements of I 39 and 40 are 
a barbarous conception. 

(5) If the ‘H. ig.’ of I 45 (ad missam in nocte, Holy Saturday) be compared 
with Leon 24. 30-25. 2 and Greg col. 66, it will, I think, again appear that the 
text of Greg is that on which the other two (with their ‘ascription in the book 
of the living’) are built up. 

(c) Once more, if III 52 first form (nuptial mass) be compared with Leon 141. 3-8, 
and Greg col. 245, it is once more clear that Greg is either an abridgement or the 
original of the other two. It will be observed that the additional element in Leon 
and Gelas ‘sic (eam) consortio maritali tuo munere copulatam desiderata sobole 
gaudere perficias atque ad optatam seriem cum suo coniuge provehas benignus 
annorum’ is pieced up out of the nuptial blessing of Greg (‘ quae maritali coniungenda 
est consortio,’ ‘ad optatam perveniat senectutem’). 

In every case therefore the formulae of ‘ Hanc igitur’ which read ‘placatus 
accipias ’ betray marks of derivation, of later date. The masses of book III which 
have ‘ suscipias’ in the ‘ H. ig.’ need not be particularly examined ; some of these 
are without doubt Gallican interpolations. It is otherwise with I 24, 26. These, 
one the mass for Saturday of Lent Ember days with a ‘ Hanc igitur’ for the newly 
ordained, the other for the third Sunday of Lent and first Sunday of the Scrutinies 
with a ‘ Hance igitur’ for the ‘electi,’ are both most authentic and ancient portions 
of Gelas, and both read ‘ suscipias.” 

Such treatment as it were by scraps in a note is eminently unsatisfactory but 
may at least serve to illustrate the need of minute and close examination and com- 
parison of the texts of Leon, Gelas, Greg, and not the least of Leon which 
contains, I believe, certainly some texts (in the form there found) of a date very 
little if at all earlier than the single extant MS itself. 
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name must be given to it, this, it would seem, should rather be ‘Gre- 
gorian.’ I should like also to be beforehand with any suggestion that 
the Ambrosian Canon is the source for recension A of the peculiar 
readings common to the two: a comparison of recension A as a whole 
and the Ambrosian Canon as a whole, as known in the early MSS, 
shows that this is not the case, but only that the latter exhibits a few 
readings that are characteristic of A as compared with B. 

The variants between Reg and O/t have now to be considered in 
order to determine, if possible, which is the more authentic text of 
recension B of the Roman Canon, 

(a) It is evident that the words ‘ et antistite nostro illo’ (see No. 3 of 
the Table) are an addition, and that Ca and Reg with the mere mention 
of ‘ papa nostro illo,’ preserve at this point the original Roman text?. 

(4) The clause ‘et omnibus orthodoxis atque catholicae et apostolicae 
fidei cultoribus’ (No. 3) is wanting in Ca and Reg. The observation of 
the Micrologus on this clause in his chapter 13, Quid sit superfluum in 
canone, are just: ‘after the names of the Pope and their own Bishop 
(he says) some are wont to add the clause “et omnibus... cultoribus” ; 
but this is superfluous. The very next words, “Memento Domine 
famulorum famularumque tuarum,” allow us to commemorate all the 
living as many as we will.’ It may be added that all these ‘ orthodox 
adherents of the Catholic and Apostolic Faith’ and no others had 
already been prayed for as ‘Thy Holy Catholic Church.’ When, more- 
over, it is seen that Reg is supported in the entire omission of these 
words, not only by Ca but also by GV as representing the seventh 
century, and by &, S, Ang, 2296 as representing the eighth, that the 
MSS in which the clause is represented vary in their readings, and that 
in Ott alone of the texts reviewed is it found in full, the natural 
conclusion seems to be that it formed no part of the text of the Roman 
Canon, but was an interpolation made in A. 

(c) Of¢t stands alone in prefixing to the clause ‘. . . qui tibi offerunt’ 
the words ‘qui tibi offerimus vel,’ which in the MS are written by the 
original hand and as if an integral patt of the text*. There is no need 
to say they are an interpolation. 

(2) Ott reads (No. 13 of Table and the readings of saec. viii Ge/as) 
‘ dilectissimi Filii tui Domini nostri,’ Reg. ‘d. F. t. Dn. Dei n.’ 

(e) Ott reads ‘Unde et memores Domine’; all the other MSS 
read, as originally written, ‘U. et m. sumus D.’ (The word ‘ sumus’ 
has been erased in S, Ang, 2296, and Ca.) 


1 It is not improbable also that‘ beatissimo’ is the genuine Roman reading and 
its omission in Oft is only due to a French tradition represented in GV; whilst the 
absence of both Roman pope and diocesan bishop in Fr is probably due to accident. 

2 The addition is made in a later hand in Ang but in the same order and terms 
as Ott. 
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(f/) O¢tt reads (perhaps only by a slip of the scribe) ‘in conspectum 
divinae maiestatis tuae’; the other MSS ‘ in conspectu d. m. t.’ 

(g) In the Libera after the Lord’s Prayer, O/# reads ‘atque Andrea 
[then occurs an erasure of the space of about fifteen letters] necnon et 
beato Dionysio martyre tuo atque pontifice cum sociis suis Rustico et 
Eleutherio et beato Chlodoaldo confessoribus et omnibus sanctis da 
propitius pacem’; eg reads ‘atque Andrea da propitius pacem.’ That 
the text of Off is not pure is obvious’. 

The conclusion to be drawn cannot be doubtful; viz. that of the 
two MSS Reg preserves the genuine Greg text of the Canon, and Of 
offers a corrupt text. But it is interesting to observe that (a), (4), (¢), 
(d), (e), and the ‘et omnibus sanctis’ of (g) are found in the present 
Roman Canon, which must therefore descend from a MS of the type of 
O#t, and consequently may be (since O# was written for the Church of 
Paris) the Parisian recension in the ninth century of the text of Greg. 

Finally, the question of the Memento of the dead remains to be 
considered. It is wanting in Ca and Reg, the best witnesses to the text 
of Greg; in GV, the earliest extant copy of recension B of the Canon ; 
also in S and 2296, MSS of saec. viii Ge/as. Gell has the single word 
‘Memento?’ Ang gives a quite different text*. This is not all. 
Amalar’s lengthy comment on the Canon (De offic. iii capp. 25, 26 
written about 827-32) passes directly from the clause ‘Supplices 

. repleamur’ (ed. Hittorp 1610, col. 425 D) to ‘ Nobis quoque 
peccatoribus’ (col. 426 E), and says nothing of the Memento. It 
is also absent from two expositions of the mass, which embody 
the text of the Canon, printed by Gerbert from a MS of the tenth 


1 The considerable variation in the texts of the MSS. at this point (see No. 36) 
seems to evidence successive interpolations, It looks as if S¢ most nearly preserved 
the original text ; cf. the omission of ‘ et’ before ‘ beatis’ in Bo (Mabillon has ‘et’ 
in error). 

2 This is mentioned by Martene, De ant. eccl. rit. lib. I cap. 4 art. VIII § 24. 

’ As follows : ‘Memento mei Domine hanc tibi sancte pater licet meis manibus 
offerantur quia nec inuocationem tui nominis dignus sum et quia per sanctum atque 
sanctificatum filii tui nominis oblationes offerantur. sicut incensum in conspectu 
tuo cum odore suauitatis accendatur et eorum nomina qui nos praecesserunt cum 
signo fidei per xfm dim nostrum (fol. 119). This, altered and reduced to the 
rules of grammar, is entered by a later hand in O#t in margin opposite the Memento 
of the dead (Muratori II, col. 4, note y) but for the words ‘et eorum nomina... 
fidei’ is substituted ‘meque emundatum a delictis omnibus tibi Deo soli immacu- 
latum concede famulari,’ With slight revisions the prayer in this form found its 
way into this place of the Canon of many later Sacramentaries, see Ebner, p. 419, 
Bona Rer. liturg. 11 14 (1). ‘Sed et haec inconsulto hic posita est’ says Bona; Ang 
(where it really embodies a Memento of the dead) explains how the anomaly arose. 


(In Muratori read ‘et licet haec’; the first two letters of ‘licet’ are still legible in 
the MS.) 
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century*. One of these, he says, commonly has this note in MSS of 
south-western Germany and Switzerland: ‘expositio haec a coenobio 
S. Dionysii venit®’ From the time of abbot Fulrad (died 784) 
S. Denis had cells in Alsace through which such a document could 
easily pass to monasteries of that region. The tract is thus of 
interest as showing at Paris a text with a different tradition from Of¢. 
On the other hand Of is supported by Bo, St, Fr as testimony for the 
seventh century and by & for the eighth *. 

Were a literary production in question, the clause, in face of such MS 
evidence, would doubtless be pronounced spurious, an interpolation 
which (like the clause ‘omnibus orthodoxis . . . cultoribus’) arose in 
A and passed thence to Of#. The case is not so easily settled where 
liturgical texts are concerned. Circumspection is needed to avoid con- 
clusions that may be as false as they are facile. External circumstances, 
too, have to be taken into account. These texts were for practical use 
in very varying circumstances; they were widely spread, from Ireland 
to Calabria; they made a very direct and intimate appeal to persons 
and races of very different minds, temperaments, traditions. 

I have elsewhere pointed out * that the terminology of the Memento 
of the dead under discussion is not native Spanish, French, Irish, but 
Roman, or Romano-African, if that be preferred. Nor, until the body 


1 Mon. liturg. Aleman. 11 280, 288. 

? Ibid. p. 282, n. 1. 

* The Memento is also incorporated (but in such a way as to make nonsense) in 
a ‘post nomina’ prayer of the Missale Gallicanum, Tommasi, p. 438, Mabillon, 
Pp. 333. The following is the text of the Memento in these books: ‘Memento 
etiam Domine et eorum [rubric :] nomina [for the last three words, ‘ famulorum 
famularumque tuarum ill. et ill.’ Off] qui nos praecesserunt cum signo [‘signum’ Bo] 
fidei et dormiunt in somno [‘somnom’ R] pacis. Ipsis [‘Domine’ Fr] et 
omnibus in Christo quiescentibus locum refrigerii lucis et pacis ut indulgeas 
deprecamur.’ Fy is the only one of these texts which still shows the word 
‘nomina’ obviously as a rubric; in Bo the commemoration of the names of the 
dead is transferred and comes after ‘pacis,’ and ‘nomina’ is allowed to remain 
as if part of the text, though making nonsense, as it does also in Gall. This is 
duly perpetuated in later texts, the solecism from habit passing unnoticed by skilled 
and unskilled alike. See, however, the correction of an expositor, Gerbert, Mon. 
Lit, Al. 11 165 ‘et eorum nominum qui.’ Though the Micrologus (end of s. xi) 
in cap. 13 uses the Gregorian form, he still has at cap. 23 ‘M. et. D. et eorum 
nomina qui.’ As is well known, besides having the Memento of the dead in the 
usual place, R inserts one also after the Memento of the living (see p. 577, 
note 1, No. 26), but in this case uses the form ‘famulorum famularumque tuarum 

. illorum et illarum,’ thus betraying the influence of the later Gregorian 

tradition, Ebner (p. 422) has already pointed out the explanation of this 
anomaly in R, ‘in Reminiscenz an Altere Uebung’ in Gallic lands, according to 
which the names of living and dead were commemorated together. 

* Book of Cerne, pp. 267 seqq. 
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of evidence there brought together is challenged’ and the case generally 
put on some other footing, do I see how the Roman origin of the clause 
can well be doubted although (whilst it figures in the earliest attestations 
of the Roman Canon) it be absent from many MSS of the period (750- 
850) in which the Gregorian mass-book was generally propagated in 
France ; that is, absent from the Canon, for it appears in all these MSS 
(with some slight variants) in the mass for the dead. Still, its absence 
from the Canon is a difficulty which calls for an explanation. This I will 
endeavour to give in some measure at least, though necessarily by way 
only of briefest indication. 

The Lyons deacon Florus (died c. 860) writes categorically thus: ‘After 
the words “ qui nos praecesserunt cum signo fidei et dormiunt in somno 
pacis” it was the ancient custom, which is also still observed by the 
Roman Church (sicut etiam Romana agit ecclesia)’, immediately to 
recite the names of the dead from the diptychs, that is the éadu/ae, and 
then after they have been read, the clause “ Ipsis et omnibus” is said *,’ 
Unfortunately Gallic and other expositors or partisans have had a trick 
of squaring the facts to their fancies in these matters. This is shown in 


1 As the occasion offers I may be allowed to advert to a question put in these 
pages, vol. IV, p. 148. In writing p. 275 Book of Cerne | meant to say no more 
than this, that as a fact the all-familiar ‘ Requiem aeternam,’ &c., does embody the 
characteristic expressions of what I venture to think are two very different religious 
types, the Gothic and the Roman, though I dare say I expressed myself awkwardly, 
But then I believe that the present Roman Office of the dead and the discipline 
connected therewith and the antiphonal parts of the mass of the dead are not 
of Roman origin at all, but Frankish and Carolingian. 1 may add that the earliest 
example known to me of the ‘ Requiem aeternam, &c., occurs in the ‘ capitella’ 
(see Downside Review, xix, p. 46) of the ‘Orationes in agenda mortuorum’ of the 
Carolingian Supplement (no. civ), and it does not occur in the contemporary 
forms of Burial Service (cf. Sacr. Godelgaudi in Ménard, Notae, p. 260, Migne 
P. L. \xxviii 467. 1 understand the text of the Supplement to give only the 
versicles; for full texts of ¥ and P# see, for instance, Tommasi ed. Vezzosi 
II 562). In other words the first known use of the formula dates from the 
end of the eighth century and proceeds from English circles. Does an Irish 
‘source’ lie behind? See in Canon 27 of the Council of Cloveshoe the earlier form 
on which Alcuin, giving it a liturgical stamp, improved in the Supplement; this 
must have been already in 747 a popular prayer (‘lingua . . . sua Saxonica dicunt ’) 
derived by the people at large from their teachers. Which? The antiphonal parts 
of the mass for the dead (apart from their phraseology) bear crying witness to 
Frankish origin in the ‘dimidiation’ of the Offertory and Communion, a unique 
case, if I remember rightly, in the Roman Missal. The value of isolated facts like 
these, however, can only appear when put in their proper setting. But merely to 
say so much, and mention the name of S. Riquier, is to open up a vista of inquiries. 

* *Pseudo-Alcuin’ (saec. 10 or 11) betters him thus ‘sicut etiam usque hodie 
Romana agit ecclesia.’ As to the use of Florus in ‘ Pseudo-Alcuin’ and the ground- 
lessness of the ascription of the Treves ‘Liber Officiorum’ to any ‘ Amalar,’ see 
Ad. Franz, Die Messe im deutschen Mittelalter (Freiburg, Herder, 1902), pp. 368 seqq. 

® Opusculum de expositione missae, cap. 70 (Migne P. L, cxix 62). 
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all ages from the general introduction of Gregorianism in the ninth 
century to the ‘re-establishment of the Roman rite’ in France in the 
nineteenth. It is necessary therefore to scan the statements of this 
class of writers somewhat closely. A difficulty at once suggests itself. 
If the statement of Florus be correct, how comes it that the Ordo 
Romanus I (a document which, so far as I have been able to test it, 
proves itself eminently and singularly trustworthy) not only says nothing 
of the reading of the diptychs but describes the recital of the Canon in 
a way which excludes such observance? The ninth century produced 
on this side of the Alps very many ritual tracts explanatory of the 
Roman rite, called forth by the liturgical changes of the time. 
Some embody personal reminiscences of what the writer had seen in 
Rome or had heard from those who had been there, and notice matters 
elsewhere taken for granted, or deliberately ignored or even misrepre- 
sented’. Two of these tracts supply an explanation which at least fits 
the facts. One says: ‘on week-days from Monday to Saturday masses 
for the dead may be said, and the names of the dead are commemorated 
in the mass; but such masses are not to be said on Sundays, nor are 
the names of the dead recited on that day, but only the names of the 
living *.’ The second, an exposition of the mass by question and answer, 
says: ‘after the “Supplices te rogamus” come two prayers, one “ super 
dipticios” (viz. “Memento. . . pacis”) and one (“Ipsis . . . deprecamur”) 
after the recitation of the names, and this on week-days, that is on working- 
days, only ’—‘ et hoc cottidianis, id est in agendis tantummodo diebus *.’ 
If this be so, and the Memento of the dead was not made in the Canon 
on Sundays in the then rite of Rome (and I see no reason for discrediting 
the statement, except the novelty of the idea to the modern mind), it 
helps to explain how it is that this Memento is absent from some at least 
of our Sacramentaries (e. g. Ca *), whilst it is found in the meaner, every- 
day, codices like Bo, St. 


1 For instance, as regards the Glona in excelsis. 

? Gerbert, Mon. liturg. Aleman. I1 173. 

3 Ibid, p. 165 (a fragment is printed by Mabillon as his fourth Ordo, Mus. Ital. 
II 61-2; see what he says p. 560 and p. 52. The whole question of the MSS 
seems very obscure even after the lengthy explanations of Ad. Franz, Die Messe, 
Pp. 377 seqq. and especially 388-9). The passage quoted in the text is cited in 
Du Cange under Agenda ; I have ventured on a risky rendering of the word which 
at any rate makes sense. I do not think the text can mean ‘on week-days, and 
then only in masses for the dead,’ a rendering which (apart from other objections) 
runs counter to the Ordo cited just above. 

* I have said Ca is a ‘Prachtexemplar.’ The supplementary matter added by 
later hands sufficiently shows, I think, that it was specially designed for the use of 
the bishop. It comprises, roughly, the following items: ff. 2-24* benedictions; 
ff. 24*-25 prefaces ‘in unius confessoris,’ and of St. Vedast, ‘of post confirmationem,’ 
and ‘Deus qui apostolis’ (Mur. II gr), a ‘Bened.,’ and an ‘ Absolutio’ (long and 
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Another consideration suggests itself. The Memento of the dead 
was just the point where difficulty would be most probably found in 

popularizing the Roman rite in Gaul in the seventh and eighth centuries. 
' In the end, indeed, the old native custom asserted itself in those regions, 
though in extra-liturgical fashion. I proceed to explain. The ‘ diptychs,’ 
which accident has left embodied in some texts of the Liturgies, Eastern 
and Western, ‘St. James,’ ‘Stowe,’ make a considerable figure in the 
pages of the Ritualists (to use Maskell’s favourite term). But in fact 
(apart from their interest for that article of the creed, the Communion of 
Saints) they belong to the department of ecclesiastical etiquette rather 
than popular religion. Even to the Irish of the ninth century’ the 
‘Stowe’ diptychs, native though be the names, must have been as 
wearisome as to Witzel centuries later,—‘ nostris temporibus obscuris- 
sima, ignotissima,’—or as Matt. i 1-16 on the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception in the Roman rite or on January 2 in the old Anglican 
Lectionary. 

The recital of the names of the dead in Gaul in the seventh century had 
quite a different character ; one living, intimate, personal. Throughout 
the land it was, too, a prominent feature of the service on those days 
precisely when the Churches were full, Sundays, feast days. They were 
read aloud so that all present might hear, distinct and apart from the text 
of any prayer. The names of the saints and holy men that form the 
substance of the extant ‘diptychs’ are not once mentioned in the large 
collection of ‘nomina’ prayers in the Gallican missals *, but these prayers 


Gallican’); ff. 26-33” ordinations (ostiar to priest) ; ff. 34-35* miscellanies ; f. 204*, 
(mass of All Saints, also found at f. 240*); ff. 204>-205 ‘Or ad infantes consignandos’ ; 
ff. 206-221" prefaces and benedictions; ff. 222-239 ‘ordo ad inungendum infir- 
mum’ with prayers for agony, funeral, masses of dead; ff. 239°-241* masses for 
‘Dom. post ascensionem’ and vigil and feast of All Saints; ff. 241°-245 more 
benedictions, If (as I think appears from this review) the additions have generally 
the special requirements of the bishop in view, this MS was intended for use pre- 
cisely on days (be they Sundays or feasts) when the Memento of the dead in the 
Canon was omitted. 

Whether the commemoration of the dead was in fact thus passed over at Cambrai, 
even by Bishop Hildoard, by whose order the volume was written, is another 
matter. In the Gesta episcoporum Cameracensium (Mon. Germ. SS. vii 415) one 
fact, and one fact only, is recorded of Hildoard, viz. that ‘he caused two 
handsomely carved ivory tabulae to be made in the twelfth year of his episcopate 
(801-2) as appears on the same tabulae.’ Was he providing thus for the con- 
tinuance in his church of its traditional practice of reciting publicly the names 
of the dead on Sundays and feasts, no less than on other days? The idea seems 
not unreasonable. If so, here would be another explanation of the omission of 
the Memento in Ca. 

1 This I presume to be the date of the MS (original hand) of S¢# at the latest. 

2 But see in Moz. mention of the saints 15. 12-23, 27. 83, 345. 9 (‘confessorum’ 
435- 44 has quite another meaning). The saints are mentioned once in (the print 
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continually dwell on the names of the dead, friends or relatives known 
to all, ‘our dear ones’ as the Gallican formulae are never weary of 
calling them with that strong affection and deep sense of family relation- 
ship that, inherited from a remote past, characterizes the French people 
still. It is no accident that All Souls day originated in France. This 
public recital of the names of the dead and recommendation to the 
prayers of all in the seventh century touched the nature and piety of 
those Gallic people in their tenderest point. 

The Roman method was a complete contrast. When read without 
preconceived notions, or parti pris derived from present practice (of 
which later), the very text of the Memento shows that a simple mention 
of the names as an integral part of the celebrant’s prayer is all that is 
contemplated: ‘Remember Thy servants, so and so, who have gone 
before us with the sign of faith.’ There is no room here for ‘the 
diptychs.’ Nor does there seem anything to bar the conclusion naturally 
suggested by the documents that, at least from the date when our present 
text of recension A was settled, the names of the dead were in the rite 
of Rome commemorated in the Canon silently by the celebrant as 
at present. 

This and no more is what was offered in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
centuries to those in Gaul adopting the Roman rite in place of the touch- 
ing solemnities hitherto observed. The result of the shock of the new 
system and the old, the foreign custom and the native, was a com- 
promise, the precise steps of which it may, or may not, be possible one 
day to trace in detail; but its nature is seen in those mediaeval 
bidding prayers and the préne that continues till to-day, in which this 
section of the Gallican mass is perpetuated much in its ancient form 
and almost in its old position. It can be no cause for surprise if the 
Sacramentaries of the period of transition, the eighth and ninth centuries, 
bear traces of the conflict of two incompatible practices, and if the 
Memento of the dead be absent from the Canon of not a few of them. 

Having proceeded so far, I may before concluding glance at another 
point. Whilst the prayers of the Gallican books, Richenov, Goth, Gall, 
are rich in detail for the ‘recitation of the names,’ the Bobbio missal is 
as markedly sparing in them. But such as the material is (three or four 
items.only), it offers a singular medley. At p. 332 is a scrap on the 
subject, drawn from the Missale Gothicum, thus a Gallican source ; 
Pp. 359 from JZoz., and therefore Visigothic ; thirdly in the ‘missa pro 
principe,’ p. 379, which (as stated above) is no part of the original 


of) Bo, and this text arrested the attention of G. H. Forbes for the reasons he 
explains, p. 348, note j. But the whole mass in which this mention occurs (‘ missa 


pro principe’) is not a part of the original MS ; it is written by another hand on an 
inserted leaf. 
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book, is a mention of ‘sanctorum nomina’ only. Finally, in a mass pro 
vivis et defunctis, is a text proper to the Bodiense, found nowhere else. 
This is, if I mistake not, a genuine piece of Irish work betraying the 
style and method of a race whose influence is of such incalculable 
religious importance in the seventh century as the medium through 
which the transition from one rite, practice, observance, to another was 
most easily brought about, and the age of fusion of very disparate 
religious elements most efficaciously prepared. This is the text: ‘. . 
tam pro vivis quam et solutis debito mortis . .. quorum animas ad memo- 
randum conscripsimus vel quorum nomina super’ sanctum altarium scripta 
adest evidenter’ (p. 363). Here is a middle term that does not belong to 
either use, Roman or Gallican, but shows a compromise between the two. 
The same spirit and method is to be observed in the Memento of the 
dead in the Canon of the Bobbio missal. The rubric ‘nomina’ in spite 
of grammar is made part of the text, and the recitation of the names is 
deferred and intercalated between the two clauses of which the Memento 
consists, i.e. between the words ‘. . . somno pacis’ and ‘Ipsis Domine 
et omnibus .. .’; this again is a compromise which will allow either of 
the silent recital of the names by the celebrant, or of the insertion of 
‘the diptychs.’ This latter operation has been actually effected, in an 
awkward manner, in the Stowe missal ; whilst the other alternative (viz. 
the recitation of the names between the two clauses of the Memento) 
has, in derogation of its ancient practice still evidenced by the words of 
the Memento themselves, been by-and-by adopted by the Roman 
Church, is now prescribed by the itus celebrandi § ix 2, and is 
inculcated by common consent of the authoritative rubricists (Le 
Vavasseur, De Herdt, Martinucci*, &c.). 

To sum up. The early texts of the Roman Canon fall into two classes 
or recensions (‘A’ and ‘B’). A, which seems the earlier, can be traced 
back (among the Irish) to the early years of the seventh century. B is 
first found at length in the only extant MS of the older recension of 


1 In the Gallican books the expression is: ‘ an¢e altare tuum nomina recitantur’ 
(M. Richenov, missa iv, cf. M. Goth, No, xx); ‘hos quos recitatio commemoravit ante 
sanctum altare’ (Goth, No. xxvii). In Moz. ‘antealtare’ 257.99; ‘coram altario’ 317. 
100, 441, 101 (this is the text copied in Bo). The formula ‘ oblationis sacratarum 
virginum’ in Leon with its mention of the recitation of their names ‘before’ the 
altar, ‘quarum ante sanctum altare tuum oblata nomina recitantur’ (36. 22-23) has 
no bearing on the questions relating to the seventh and eighth centuries under 
discussion here. 

? This arrangement, first found in the Bobbio missal, is also that of the mass of 
the dead in Greg (Muratori II 270), to the anomalies of which attention is called 
Book of Cerne, pp. 266-7. The question will by-and-by have to be considered 
whether in all existing MSS. of Greg certain changes of detail have not been 
made of the Roman text sent by Hadrian; for a case see p. 419 supra note I; 
the mass of the dead may be an>ther. 
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Gelas and offers the same type of text as the MSS of Greg of the 
ninth century. Both A and B existed in France in the seventh century. 
Of the two copies (from Reg and from O##) of the Canon of Greg, 
printed by Muratori, Reg is the purer; but the Canon in the present 
Roman missal descends from a text like that in O¢¢ (a MS of the 
church of Paris). The Memento of the dead, found in O¢¢ but not in 
Reg, is a genuine portion of the Roman Canon in both recension 
A and recension B. 

The unique readings of the various MSS are appended in a footnote’. 


EDMUND BIsHop. 


1 The following are the unique readings of the MSS additional to any already 
given in the Table; although some are mere blunders, I have thought it best to 
record them. 

I. Of Bo, St, Fr: 1. supplices¢e rogamus St, 2. et unare St, 3, totum orbem 
terrarum Bo. 4. after ‘episcopo’ (see No. 3 of Table): Hic recitantur nomina 
vivorum, St (M°Carthy p. 210 note on f. 24). 5. Memento etiam Domine famu- 
lorum tuorum N. famularumque tuarum (i.e. the living) St 6. beatéssimorum 
apostolorum Bo. 7. Thomae et Jacobi St; Thomae Jtem Jacobi Gell. 8, et omnium 
sanctorum tuorum qui per universo mundo passi sunt propter nomen tuum Domine 
seu confessoribus tuis quorum meritis Bo. 9. muniamur auxilium Bo. 10. placatus 
suscipias eumque (cf. No. 8 of Table) atque omnem populum ab idolorum cultura 
eripias et ad te Deum verum Patrem omnipotentem convertas dies quoque nostros St. 
11. Fr omits ‘ex hoc omnes’ after ‘manducate.’ 12. ef ad te St. 13. postquam 
Fr. 14. caenatum (no ‘est’) Sf. 15. (chalice) in sanctas et venerabiles Fr. 
16. Inde et memores Fr. 17. nos servi tui St. 18. In Bo ‘caelos’ of ‘in 
caelos gloriosae ascensionis’ has been changed to ‘caelis’ by another hand; 
Ca also reads ‘caelis.” [The same reading appears in the printed text of GV. 
but this is an error, H.A.W.] 19. jube perferri (omits ‘haec’) Sf. 20. omni 
benedictione (omits ‘caelesti’) et gratia St. 21. Between ‘somno pacis’ and 
‘Ipsis’ of Memento of dead, rubric: Commemoratio defunctorum, Bo. 22. 
donare dignare (in ‘Nob. quoque pecc.’) St. 23. Before ‘Libera nos’ rubric : 
Post Pater noster, Bo. 

II. Of saec. viii Gelas: 24. Gell omits ‘et benedicas.’ 25. Amg inserts: 
M to Domine fi lo tuo rege nostro illo before the usual Memento of the living ; 
cf. an interlineation in Tironian notes at this place in GV: Memento Deus rege 
nostro cum omni populo (Wilson p. 238 note 11). 26. R inserts between 
‘incolumitatis suae’ and ‘tibi reddunt’: Memento etiam Domine et animabus 
Jamulorum famularumque tuarum fidelium catholicorum in Christo quiescentium, 
qui nos praecesserunt, illorum et illarum, qui per eleemosynam et confessionem. 
27. Ang appends to the ‘Hanc igitur’ of GV the following with the rubric 
‘Item infra actionem’: Hanc igitur oblationem quam tibi hac si indignus pro 
emendatione uitiorum et remissione peccatorum meorum offero et pro gloria mar- 
tyrum et confessorum et pro salute uinorum uel requiem defunctorum, propitius 
aspiciendo sanctifices sanctificando benedicas. Per quem te suppliciter deprecamur 
diesque nostros in tua pace disponas per xpm dim nfm. This is the original of the 
marginal entry by later hand in O#t (see Muratori II, col. 3, note k). 28. gregem 
numerari Gell, 29. Hic est enim calix sanguis mei noui Gell. 30. ad inferis ; sed 
et in celo Gell, 31. panem sanctae vitae aeternae R. 32. jube e¢ perferri Gell. 
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THE GREEK TRANSLATORS OF THE 
PROPHETICAL BOOKS. 


In preceding numbers of the JournaL' I have given reasons for 
believing that the task of translating the books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
into Greek was in each case divided between two translators. The 
striking fact that the break in each book comes at nearly the halfway 
point suggested that this division of labour was the result of the collabora- 
tion of two contemporary translators. It must, however, be admitted that 
another explanation is not impossible, namely that the earliest Greek 
version of both books was an incomplete one, which was afterwards 
supplemented by another worker. The question as to which of these 
views is correct could only be decided by the discovery of some sure 
linguistical criteria for distinguishing a Greek translation made in the 
second century B.C. from a translation belonging to one of the succeeding 
centuries. 

May we equate any of the four hands which we have traced in these 
two books? The second hand in Jeremiah (Jer. 8) and the second 
hand in Ezekiel (Ez. 8) each present certain distinctive features of their 
own, and can certainly not be equated, nor (apart from the reappearance 
of Jer. 8 in the book of Baruch) is there any trace of either of these two 
hands elsewhere in the prophetical books of the Greek Bible. But the 
earlier portion of the Greek Jeremiah (Jer. 2) and the remaining portion 
of Ezekiel (Ez. a and y) together with the version of the Minor Prophets 
show a considerable affinity in their vocabulary, which renders it not 
improbable that they were all produced at about the same time, if not 
actually by one and the same hand. 

In dealing with large groups of books such as this, it is difficult to 
prove identity of translators. All that can be attempted here is to show 
that these books or portions of books have very many details in common, 


and that as translations they are sharply distinguished from the Greek 
Isaiah. 


33. omne benedictione celeste Gell; omnem? benedictionem S. 34. de multi- 
tudinem Gell. 35. Anastasia cum (‘et’ added by another hand) Ang. 36. 
prestes R. 37. Before Lord’s Prayer, rubric: Ovat, R. 38. Before ‘ Libera 
nos,’ rubric: Sequitur oratio, Ang; Item sequitur oratio, S, Gell. 

The following, though not umca, must also be mentioned here: 39. ‘ut’ 
omitted before ‘placatus accipias,’ R, 2296. 40. dispone (for ‘disponas’) 
Rand Sacr. Godelgaud (see Ménard, Notae, p. 15, Migne P. L. xxviii 276). 41. 
Simile modo Bo, Gell. 42, novi aeterni testamenti, R, S, Gell (and Bergamo MS 
of Ambros.). 43. effunditur Bo, Gell, 44. praeclarae majestatis Bo, Gell, 
45. benedices et praestas, Bo, Gell. 46. opem misericordiae, Bo, Gell. 

* J. T. S. vol. iv, pp. 245 ff., 398 ff. 
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With regard to the Minor Prophets, the discovery of the two hands in 
Jeremiah and the two in Ezekiel had led me to expect to find a similar 
division of labour in this group also. In this, however, I have been 
disappointed. The Greek versions of the Minor Prophets are linked 
together by the recurrence in the opening and closing books and 
throughout the collection of certain rare words and usages. I have 
failed to detect any clear indication of the work of more than one hand. 
The following are some instances of words and uses which occur in 
more than one of the Minor Prophets but not elsewhere in the LXX. 
"Amoorahdfew (Am.' Jl.?): dperg = TiN (Hb. Zech."): deoxew = YT (Am.? 
Hb.’ Hg."): xaraxovdvdifew (Am.")—xovdvdigew (Am.’ Mal.')—xovdudopes 
(Zeph.'): mpérvdov (Am.' Zeph.'): oxomds as the equivalent for M133 
‘a first-ripe fig’ (Ho. ix 10, Na. iii 12): ydos = 8°) (Mi. Zech.’). 

A noteworthy connecting link between the versions of Jeremiah 
and the Minor Prophets is found in their rendering of the Divine 
name ‘ Lord of hosts’ (Mix3¥ 77), a phrase in the rendering of which 
a well-marked distinction in the books of the LXX may be observed. 
It is rendered (1) Kvpwos caBaed in 1 Kings (five times), and Isaiah 
(about fifty-seven times)1, (2) Kvpsos ray dvvdpewv in the Psalms ( passim) 
and in some few passages elsewhere, (3) Kvpsos Havroxpdrwp in Jeremiah 
(in both parts, about fifteen times in all: in numerous instances the 
phrase ‘ Lord of hosts’ occurs in the Hebrew where it is omitted in the 
Greek), the Minor Prophets (Hos. Am. Mic. Na. Hab. Zeph. Hag. Zech. 
Mal.), in some few passages in 2 and 3 Kings and 1 Chron., and in the 
Greek books. The Hebrew phrase, it should be noted, is absent from 
Ezekiel. In this case, it will be seen, Jeremiah a and 8 are not 
distinguished from each other. 

I have already in Table I in my first paper? noted several instances 
where the first portion of Jeremiah agrees in its renderings with Ezekiel 
(the agreement is usually confined to Ezekiel a and y) and the Minor 
Prophets. Thus, in the second of the instances there quoted, we find 
that the two words racoew and dpanopds occur frequently in Jeremiah a, 
Ezekiel (a and y) and the Minor Prophets as the renderings of two not 
uncommon Hebrew words, but are unrepresented in Isaiah. This 
mutual agreement of Jer. a, Ezek. a and y, Min. Prophets, and the 
exclusion of Isaiah from this group may be attested by numerous 
examples. As I have said, I think that it points to the translation of 
the group being a single undertaking, that is to say, the translations 
were made at one time, and, if not by a single translator, at any rate by 
a small group of collaborateurs. It is probable, as will be shown later, 


? Also in Jos. vi 17 B (Heb. simply mm), Zech. xiii 2 (om. caf. AQ), Jer. xxvi 
10 AQ (om. caf. BR). 
? Vol. iv, pp. 247 ff. 


Pp2 
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that the version of Isaiah had been already made, and that the rest of 
the prophetical group or the bulk of it was then translated en d/oc. It is 
quite possible that a closer examination than I have yet made will reveal 
divergences of rendering within the group, but the general agreement 
is, I think, unmistakable. 

The following table contains a selection of some of the most striking 
examples where Jer. a, Ezek. a and y, and Min. Prophets or two of these 
three books (the Minor Prophets in the Greek must, as was said, be 
treated as a single book) stand alone’, or nearly alone in their rendering 


of a Hebrew word or phrase, or in their employment of the same Greek 
word ’. 


Table IV. 


(a) Jer. a Ezek. a and y and Minor Prophets. 
. ode dvacdlew (of dvarw(suevn). Jer.® chaps. xxvi, xxvii, 
xxviii [li 14] (Lam."): Ezek.* (a 8"): Min.’ (Am. Jl. Ob. 
Zech.). 
The Greek word occurs elsewhere in Hist. books’, 
Maccab.* The Heb. is rendered elsewhere by cafew, da- 
oo{ew and (Psalms) pierOat. 
. Heb. *ScexBohy. Jer.’ (xii 12): Ez. y: Min.* (Ob. Zech.). 
various The verb occurs in Joshua. 
. Yap cioSéxeo8ar. Jer. a’: Ez. a®: Min.* (Hos. Mi. Hb. 
Zeph. Zech.). Only else in Greek books. 
. usu. “IP éxSixeiv. Jer. a (to xxviii 52): Ez. a’ (to xxv 12): 
orpay Min." The verb is not common in other translated 
books. Is. has it once only (= 3). 
. misc.: in évOvpnpa. Jer. a?: Ez. a passim y': Mal.’ Else only 
Ezek. 1 Ch.}, ¥’, Sir. 
pois 


6. yv émywéoxew. See Table III 2. 


1 These instances are indicated by an asterisk. 

? It will be seen that Lamentations agrees with this group in some renderings. 
Both the recent Bible dictionaries (s.v. ‘ Lamentations’) assert that this book cannot 
have been translated by the ‘translator of Jeremiah.’ The original authority for this 
statement is Noldeke (Die alttest. Literatur, 1868, p. 144). The only reason which 
he gives is that ‘die [Uebersetzung] der Klagelieder ist recht wortlich, die des 
Jeremia frei und sehr nachlassig,’ and this dictum is unsupported by any examples. 
I was at first inclined to think that Lamentations might belong to the group contain- 
ing Jeremiah a. So far as vocabulary goes, they havea certain amount in common : 
witness the use of dwécmacya, dripotoOa, dpavifay, tpaorhs, xarayav bdap. But 
some differences, e. g. the regular rendering of 02 in Lamentations by «ai ye, and 
the rendering of pow by Baps (Jeremiah a uses Gupodoy and Geyuédrov), now lead 


me to think that the Greek of Lamentations is the work of another and a later 
hand. 
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épacrys. Jer. a®(Lam.’) Ez. a®: Hos.’ Also twice in 
Wisdom. 
7 wapdwav. Jer. a’ (vii 4 with odx): Ez. at y* (with 
pn): Zeph. (iii 6). Also in 3 K. xi ro. 
mroeiv. Jer. a (to xxviii 56): Ez. a® (8 cod. A): 
Min.’ (Am. Ob. Hb.). Also in Is.', and in a few other 
isolated passages. Cf. dmrénros, Jer. xxvi 28, xxvii 2. 
piaypa. Jer. a’ (xii 5 pp. rod lopddvov: contrast é« 
pégou Tov ‘lopddvov xxix 20): Ez. a®: Min.? (Hos. iv 18, 
Zech. xi 3 rd dp. Tov "lopSdvov). 
Other renderings t8ps Jer. xiii 9, xxxi 29, Ez. B*, 
Min.”, &c. : imepnpavia ? Jer. xxxi 29, Ez. a’, Min.', &c. 
() Jer. a and Ezekiel. 
Bedéorams. J. xxviii 27: Ez. a‘. Also in 1 Macc.* 
*iwmdLeoOa. J. xxvii 42: Ez. a’. Heb. usu. rendered 
émBaivew, as in Min. Proph., and (with appara) twice in 
Jer. a. Cf. immacia below. 
13. *w&uf. J. xxiii 29 (A méAexus): Ez. ix 2. Elsewhere, 
including J. xxii 7, méAexvs. 
14. pDdy gapérpa. J. xxviii 11: Ez. xxvii 11. See Streane, 
R.V. ‘shields’ Doudie text, p. 296. The Greek renders other Heb. 
R.V. mg. ‘suits words elsewhere. 
of armour.’ (Note also mpouaydv, J. v 10, xl 4: Ez. iv 2; *typacia, 
J. xxxi 18: Ez. vii 17, xxi 7.) 
(c) Jer. a and Minor Prophets. 
’ dvagnpaivew. J. xxvii 27: Hos. xiii 15 [Sir.*]. 
Hduvew tue (‘to please’). J. vi 20 (ai @veia) = Hos. ix 
4 (ai éve.). Elsewhere the verb occurs seven times with 
the accusative or in the passive. 
*iwmacia. J. viii 16: Hab. iii 8. Cf. immdfecdau 
above. 
76 "IraBupiov?, J. xxvi18: Hos.v1. So in Josephus 
Td "IraBupwov Spos: elsewhere in LXX CaBap. 
Kuptos Mavtoxpdtwp. See above. 
paxyris. Jer. a’: Min.® Else only Jd. A’, 1 Ch.? 
Other renderings are yiyas Ez. 8 &c., dards passim, 
ioxupés Jer. a and 8 &c., xparasds, duvdpevos, érnppévos. 
Afjppo. Jer. a’ (Lam.*): Min.’ (Na. Hb. Hg. Zech. 
Mal.). Also in 2 K.', 4 K.?, Job*. Not in Isaiah, which 
has dpacis (xara), rd Spapa, rd pipa (rd ard). 
1 The mountain in Palestine is called ’Arafvpiov in Polybius v 706. This form 


of the name indicates a connexion between the Hellenized form of Tabor and mount 
Atabyris or Atabyrium in Rhodes, 
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22. WH ‘a = dgeris in J. xviii 22 and Hos. vii 1 only. The 
troop’ Heb. is rendered in a variety of ways elsewhere: yed8ovp, 

é€odia, povd{wvos, meparns (Hos. vi 9), mecparnpiov, cvorpeppa, 
&c. 

23. With *rvevparodopetobar, J. ii 24 cf. *mvevparoddpos, 
Hos. ix 7, Zeph. iii 4. 

24. *opithag. J. xxvi 14 (2°20): Na. i 10 (Dx30). 

25. men *oundv. J.v 17: Am. iv 10. Elsewhere, including J. 


viii 13, Min.”, ov«j. 
(2) Ezekiel a and y and Minor Prophets. 


26. *dwoxwhoiy. Ez. iii 26, xxiv 27: Mic. vii 16. Else- 
where xadevew, xopoiy ¥.", copds ¥. Is., Grados ¥.’, 
apevos Is.? 

27. éxotpépew. Ez. a*: Min.* (Am. Zech.). Only else in 
Deut." 

28. np? éxguoay, Ez. a*: Min.? (Hg. Mal.). Else only twice 
in Greek books. 

29. xa@ddov. Ez.° (rd «. wf): Am.? [Ex.', Dan."]. 

30. perewpiew. Ez. a*: Min.’ (Mic. Ob.). Else ¥ Gk. 
books’. 

31. prnerxaxeiy, Ez. a’: Min.’ (Jl. Zech.). Else Gen.* 
Prov.' 

32. *wapoueoia. Ez. xx 38: Zech. ix 12. Cf. xaroumeoia 


Ez. vi 14 (Lam. ¥’). 


od an *aapootpay. Ez. ii 6: Hos. iv 16. 
34- *weppa. Ez. 7" (= mb’x): Hos. 
35- oupoupecOa. Ez. a’: Hos.* [Sir.']. 


This positive evidence may be supplemented by a certain amount of 
negative evidence, namely the absence from this group of books of such 
common words as xa6a (one doubtful instance in Ez. a and one in Jonah), 
ody, madiov, rdw (one instance in Jer. a), rapayiverOa, mavew (one instance 
at the end of Jer. a), word, cvvayray, cvvraccew. 

In some instances Jeremiah a diverges from the group, and Ezekiel 
and the Minor Prophets seem to be somewhat more closely related to 
each other than they are to Jeremiah. Thus, the following, which are 
used in common by Ez. a and y and the Minor Prophets, are absent 
from Jer. a: éxépevos (-ov -a), xarévarrs, bv tpémov, imepave. 

The instances given above in Table IV may not in themselves be 
sufficient to establish identity of translators. Some of them might 
be due to imitation. I think, however, that the general agreement in 
vocabulary existing in these prophetical books affords strong cumulative 
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evidence that we have here another group’ answering to that earlier 
group of the five books of the Greek Pentateuch for which the earliest 
tradition and all intrinsic evidence indicate a common origin. 

As to the position of the Greek Isaiah, its rendering of ‘Lord of 
hosts’ is sufficient by itself to distinguish it from the group which we 
have been considering. The translator is, moreover, less competent on 
the whole than the translator or translators of the Jeremiah group’, 
though he tries to hide his ignorance by paraphrase or abbreviation, 
occasionally giving the general sense of a passage, while omitting to 
render the difficult words. Such deliberate deviation from the original 
is quite foreign to the translators of the other prophetical books, who 
honestly, although often with little success, try to find an equivalent for 
every word in the Hebrew. On the other hand, the Isaiah translator, 
while careless about producing a literal rendering, employs a Greek 
which much more nearly approaches the classical style than the Greek 
of the more painstaking translatois of the other prophetical books. This 
may be illustrated by his use of connecting particles. Kal, dé, yap are 
freely inserted, where there is no corresponding Hebrew word ; we may 
note also the use of kal viv, ddr viv (iii 8), roivuy (iii 10, v 13), roivuy 
dua rodro (xxvii 4), viv 8¢ (xxxvii 28), ddda viv (iii 13), rovyapody (v 26), od 
yap... adda (v 24). The greater ease of style, and the tendency to 
give a free rather than a verbatim rendering, are, I think, marks of 
a comparatively early date. Another characteristic of the Isaiah trans- 
lation, which perhaps also points to an early date, is the agreement which 
it shows in some of its renderings with the book of Exodus. An ephah 
is rendered by pérpa rpia only in Ex. xvi 36 and Is. v t0; "3 (usually 
rendered mdpowos or mpoondvros) is represented by the strange word 
yopas (yedpas) only in Ex. xii 19 (ii 22, Philo, De Confus. Ling. 17) and 
Is. xiv 1; the anthropomorphism by which Jehovah is called ‘a man of war’ 
is avoided by the same paraphrase ovrrpiBev modéyous in Ex. xv 3, Is. xlii 
13. (Cf. also the use of the words Oxy and xécvpfos, and the phrase 
eis rdv aiéva xpovoy (Ex. xiv 13, Is. seven times). With Genesis the 
Isaiah translator uses xovdv and cuwvaywyi ddaros (Is, xix 6, xxxvii 25, 
Gen. i 9) *. 

Further results may, I believe, be obtained in the grouping of the 


1 Dr. Ryle says, on the other hand, ‘ The only considerable portion of the trans- 
lation done at the same time and by the same hands is the Pentateuch’ (Canon of 
the O. T., pp. 146 f.). 

2 Swete, Introd. to O. T., p. 316. 

* A characteristic phrase of the Isaiah translator is psepds wal péyas (dd puxpod Eos 
peyddov). He seems to have recourse to this when in doubt as to the meaning of 
the Hebrew. It occurs as the equivalent of five different Hebrew phrases (ix 14 
(13), xxii 5, 24, xxxiii 4, 19), none of these being the common $n ™ yopo which the 
Greek phrase ordinarily renders in other parts of the LXX. 
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books of the LXX by a careful study of their style and vocabulary. 
As an instance of this I should like, in concluding this note, to 
mention that, just as the Greek Isaiah stands apart from the other 
prophetical books, so 1 Kingdoms seems to stand apart from the 
other three Books of Kingdoms and the Book of Judges. Although, 
owing to a large admixture of Hexaplaric readings’, it is difficult to 
arrive at the earliest text in these books, and there is no clear evi- 
dence of so close a connexion as appears to exist between the later 
prophetical books, yet there are certain features common to, and 
practically confined to Jd., 2, 3 and 4 Kingdoms, in which, as in other 
respects, they are distinguished from 1 Kingdoms. Thus, the peculiar 
use of éya «jus (=*29e) before a finite verb (¢yé elys Grou and the like) 
is practically confined to Jd.(B text five times, A text once), Ruth, 
2 K. (seven times: also vii 29 od ef éAdAnoas), 3 K. (once), 4 K. (three 
times)*. Keparivn for ‘trumpet’ ("BIw) is confined to Jd. (B and A 
texts ten times), 2 K. (four times)*, 3 K. (three times), 4 K. (once), 
2 Ch. A text (once), and Nehemiah (twice); whereas odAmyé is used in 
1 K. and elsewhere. The same combination is seen in the use of the 
superlative povéraros (125) with the sense of the positive ; it is confined 
to Jd. (once), 2 K. (thrice), 3 K. (five times), 4 K. (twice), and 2 Chron. 
vi 30 A. 1 Kingdoms uses pévos, which is found along with povararos 
in 2,3and4K. Note also the use of the following in 1 K.: Bdcavos 
(= Dwe ‘ guilt-offering ’), the transliteration yed8ovp (= 19): 2, 3, 4 K. 
render by povdfwvos, éfodia, cvorpeppa), Suafew and diaorys (OEY: Jd. 
Ruth, 2, 3, 4 K., &c., use xpivew, xpirns), the adjective Aowds to render 
‘(sons of) Belial’ (wapavopos in Dt., Jd., 2, 3 K., &c.). Many of the 
renderings in Jd., 2, 3, 4 K. mentioned above find attestation in some 
part of the Hexapla. I should be inclined to say that the original 
Greek of these books, when all due allowance has been made for the 
subsequent intrusion of Hexaplaric readings, was akin in many respects 
to that of the later Greek versions (Aquila, &c.), and that the versions 
of these historical books were made at a comparatively late date. 1 King- 
doms represents the first attempt to translate ‘the earlier prophets’ (D°x'2) 
Dw), as the Greek Isaiah exhibits the first attempted rendering of ‘ the 
later prophets’ (D°)7N& D°N'33). It is curious to note that it is only in these 
two books that the Divine title nixay mn is consistently represented by 
Kvpws cafawd, 

? A striking instance is seen in 3 Kingdoms, in which book most of the large 
lacunae in the B text of the LXX are supplied in cod. A from Aquila (see viii 1, 
ix 15 ff. &c.). 

? Also Job xxxiii 31, Ez. xxxvi 36 A. 

$ Séamyé in 2 K, ii 28, vi 15 ; xeparivy in 2 K. xv 10, xviii 16, xx 1, 22, There 


is other evidence for a distinction between the earlier and later portions of this 
book. 
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It may be worth while briefly to state the conclusions reached :— 

1. Isaiah was the first of the prophetical books to be rendered into 
Greek. 

2. The first half of Jeremiah, the greater part of Ezekiel, and the whole 
of the Minor Prophets were afterwards translated en d/oc, possibly by 
a single hand, possibly by a small group of co//aborateurs. 

3. The remaining portions of Jeremiah and Ezekiel exhibit a style 
quite distinct from that which is found in the last-named group. These 
portions may have been made at the same time as the last group (this 
part of the work, with a view to expediting the translation of these two 
long books, being entrusted to persons not conversant with the methods 
of the translator or translators of the rest of the group), or they may be 
the work of a still later date, the earliest versions of these books having 
been only fragmentary. 

4. In the case of Ezekiel, and possibly in other books, the rendering 
given of the lessons read on the great festivals, such as Pentecost, in 
the synagogues at Alexandria, formed the basis on which a complete 
translation was afterwards engrafted. 

5. 1 Kingdoms was like the Greek Isaiah, a first attempt at rendering 
one of the main divisions of the Hebrew Bible, and exhibits a different 
style from that of the later versions of 2, 3 and 4 Kingdoms. 


H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ON SOME CHRISTIAN GRAVESTONES FROM 
OLD DONGOLA. 


A FEW months ago Mr. Carl Armbruster, of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and now of the Nubian Civil Service, sent to Cambridge three 
fragmentary gravestones with Greek inscriptions which had been long 
used as building material near Old Dongola. They are of interest 
as coming from so far up the Nile, for Old Dongola is about halfway 
between the great dam of Aswan and Khartum itself. There is also 
a further feature of interest arising from the fact that one of the stones 
is dated 812 A.D. a curiously late date for a Greek inscription from the 
heart of Nubia. The other two stones, however, look earlier, and may 
be assigned to the seventh and eighth centuries. But in any case they 
seem to be later than the Mohammedan conquest of Egypt. 
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(a) ZWH 
f 0 &C TWN MNATW[N KAI TACHC] 
CAPKOC O TON OANA[TON KATAPIFI] 
CAC KAI TON AAHN [KATAMATHCAC] 
KAI ZWHN TW KOCM[W XAPICAME] 
NOC ANATIAYCON THN [YYXHN] 
TON AOYAON COY MAPI[ANON] 


np MAN TE TA AAP ¢ [META] 
ABPAAM ¢ ICAAK & IAK[WB] 
[EN TOTTW] PWTINW EN[.... 


* Lire’ 

F O God of the spirits and of all flesh, who didst abolish death and 
gavest life to the world, give rest to this soul, even thy servant Marianus, 
Archimandrite (?) . . . (?), and with (?) Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
in the place of light may he dwell (?). 


(8) TWNTTINWNSTIACHCTCAP 
KOCANATIAYCONTHN 
YYXHNAYTOYENKOA 
TIOICABPAAMSICAAK 
SIAKWBEN 


. . TIPCANA... 




















God] of the spirits and of all flesh, give rest to his soul in 
the bosoms of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the chambers (?) of 
God the Father (?) may he (?) rest. 


(y) 
MAPKOCAPTII .. . *PNHCMNI 


XOIAX KB ATIOAIOKAHE FOC 
KH IN €- TATATETE THA YTY 
DOOCAYTWW'PICENEMTITHC 
PHC - ZHOBACIAEYCTWN 
DIWNWNXC 
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] Marcus, archbishop (?) of ««RNE, in the 22nd of Khoiakh 
in the year of Diocletian 528, Indiction 5. Now his years which God 
ordained for him on the earth were 68. O King of the ages, Christ, 
[give rest to his soul .. .] 

This date is Dec. 18, 812 A.D., a year in which the Indiction was 5. 


The wording of the inscriptions represents the common form of 
Christian gravestones in Egypt, over twenty of which are edited in Bockh, 
C.Z. G. 9113-9133. The most curious point about these simple and 
dignified formulae is that in some of them the name of the dead person 
is put in apposition to yvx7—we pray God to give rest to ‘ the soul so- 
and-so,’ not to ‘the soul of so-and-so’ (see stone a and Béckh, 9120). 
The prayer that the departed may rest with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
is found in the Sacramentary of Serapion as well as the adaptation of 
Numbers xvi 22 (/. Z: S. i 268). May we not therefore venture to take 
» Wvxq in the Sacramentary as meaning ‘this person’? Thus ri Woxny, 
Td mvedpa avtov dvdmavoov év réros xAdns, év Tapeiots dvamavoews pera ABpaap 
kal "load kai’laxoB nal ravrev trav dyiwv cov, td 8é capa dvdornaoy év fj Spiras 
jmépg «.r.d, might be rendered ‘ As for this person, give rest to his spirit 
with Abraham Isaac and Jacob and all the saints, and raise up his dody 
at the appointed day.’ 

The curious Egyptian order ‘ Soul, body, spirit,’ noted by Mr. Bright- 
man (/. 7. S. ii 273), comes on this theory to mean ‘the living man, 
including his body and his spirit,’ this yvx7 being divided at death into 
its two elements, viz. the m»edpa which rests with the Patriarchs and the 
oépa which remains in the grave awaiting the resurrection. 

The Editor has pointed out to me that the adaptation of Numbers 
xvi 22, together with the mention of the bosoms of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, is found in the Liturgy of S. James and in the Liturgy of the 
Syriac Jacobites (Brightman, Z.Z. W., pp. 57, 95; cf. also p. 108). 
The nearest parallel to 6 BaciAeds trav aldvwv Xpords, besides 1 Tim. i 17, 
appears to be a ferial hymn in the Nestorian Rite which js also used for 
commemorations of the dead (Brightman, p. 299, note). 


F. C. Burkitt. 


ON CODEX CLAROMONTANUS (i) 


CopEx CLAROMONTANUS of S. Matthew, known among the Old Latin 
MSS of the Gospels as 4, was bought by Pius VI and is now numbered 
Vat. Lat. 7223. It formerly belonged to the Jesuit College at Cler- 
mont. Codex 4 was used by Sabatier; it has been edited in full by 
Mai, and afterwards by Belsheim (Christiania, 1892). Some of Mr. 
Belsheim’s reprints are said to be not very accurate: it may therefore 
be well to state that the only corrections to be made in Matt. xxvii, 
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xxviii, which I collated for the sake of testing the accuracy of the 
edition, are the addition of iterum after autem (xxvii 50) at the end of 
fol. 63 4, and the spellings ferre motu (xxvii 54), 4erra@ motus (xxviii 2), 
sepulcrum (xxvii 54), fii (xxviii 19). The sacred Names are contracted 
in the usual way. In xxvii 22 4 has ihm, in xxvii 10 4 has the usual 
dns (not dms or dom), in xxviii 19 spiritus is written in full. The text 
is divided up into short paragraphs, not represented in the edition by 
means of initial letters of a slightly larger size, e.g. at the beginning of 
xxvii 1, 3, 6, 7,9, &c. S. Matthew ends on the first column of fol. 66 a, 
At the end of the column is written ewangelii secundum | mattheum | 
exp |, and the second column is blank. The verso of fol. 66 is also 
blank, so that it looks as if nothing more was intended to follow. The 
Gospel is divided into 74 sections, as in Cod. Sangermanensis and 
(practically) the Irish MSS. 

No good facsimile of 4 has as yet been published. It has been 
assigned to the fifth and to the seventh centuries. The handwriting is 
much like that of the Codex Fuldensis, but of a slightly earlier type, 
and I think we need have little hesitation in placing 4 in the first half 
of the sixth century. 

As is well known, Codex Claromontanus contains S. Matthew in the 
Old Latin, followed by Mc., Le. and Joh. in the Vulgate. The latter 
part of the MS might be called car, reserving 4 for the Old Latin 
portion. The handwriting of c/ar is quite different from that of 4, the 
product we may suppose of another scriptorium. But it is not very 
much later, certainly not later than the seventh century, so that it is one 
of the earliest surviving Vulgate MSS. It contains the capituda, but the 
chapter numbering agrees more nearly with that of Wordsworth’s K, 
e.g. Joh. viii 1 begins section xvi. It appears to present a good text, 
with a few singular readings. Thus it reads with Wordsworth and 
White guippini in Le. xi 28, and agrees with them in Lc. xi 1-4, includ- 
ing cotidie for the Clementine odie. In Le. x 41, 42, it has Martha, 
Martha, sollicita es et turbaris erga plurima, cum unum sit necessarium ; 
Maria optimam partem elegit,&c. This reading appears to be unique, 
but I do not think there are many of a similarly striking character. At 
the same time, if it could be ascertained what part of the Christian 
world Codex Claromontanus originally came from, the readings of car 
might throw an interesting light upon the early history of the Vulgate. 
Mr. Lawlor in his Chapters on the Book of Mulling (p. 134) has pointed 
out how interesting the question of the provenance of 4 is for the student 
of the earliest Irish texts: is it not time therefore that some one took 
both parts of Codex Claromontanus seriously in hand and investigated 
the history of each ? 


F. C. BurkITT. 
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TWO NOTES ON ENOCH IN SIR. xliv 16. 


I. 

Tue Greek of Sir. xliv 16 (ed. Swete) is— 

“‘Evay einpéorncer Kupip Kui pererébn, 
imdderypa peravoias rais yeveais. 

peravoias] Edersheim in the Speaker's Commentary gives ‘of wisdom’ 
as the Coptic, with the suggestion d:avoias (?) ; and quotes the Syro-hex. 
and MS 253 for the rendering ‘an ever/asting example to the generations,’ 
the one reading ndyds and the other aldvus, cf. verse 17 diabjjxas (Heb. 
MIKI) aldvos. 

In the Cairene Hebrew the verse runs thus— 

Enoch was found perfect and walked with mim ; 
And he was taken, a sign of Anow/edge to generation and generation. 

M. Israel Lévi in Z’Zeclésiastigue suggests émwoias for peravoias, and 
notes that Noldeke proposes évvoias. 

It has been pointed out that n’mn xy), Ze was found perfect, is a 
repetition from the next verse, on Noah; and Dr. Peters well remarks 
that this assimilation of the two verses accounts for the omission of 
verse 16 in the Syriac. 

Looking at nyt mix, @ sign of knowledge, in its context I find it 
strange, and think that it may be corrupt. Omitting nyt we get the 
clear sense, ‘he was taken away, a sign to successive generations,’ with 
a natural construction for nv, which usually stands without epithet or 
complement. The addition odry, alavos, as in Isa. lv 13 and Sir. xliii 6, 
is not wanted in Sir. xliv 16 (cf. li 30) before ww 195. 

The next verse ends— 


: spon mn nds (marg. ’3) nyd 
If nyd or nya, like D’on Ny¥D), was brought into verse 16 from verse 
17, it may have been corrupted (1) into nyt, and (2) into pdiy. 
Compare Sir. iv 23 Heb. ndwa, Syr. iny3, Gr. nvdw nya. 
In the Greek of verse 16 suppose a rendering— 
imdderypa yeveais kai -yeveais. 

Then, repeating the pa, read 

MAPeNEAIC, 
and change r and ane intorando. Thus we get all the letters of 

METANOIAC, 
and then peravoias rais yeveais, cf. Matt. xii 39 f, Luke xi 29 f. onpeiov . .. 
petrevénoay, In the received Greek text peravoias seems to correspond to 
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pereréOn in the previous hemistich. But, according to the Hebrew, this 
should end at Kupig, and the second (without peravoias) would be 
kal pereréOn tmdderypa rais ‘yeveais. 

Although in the ‘Henochsage,’ on which see Hamburger’s Rea/- 
Encyc., Enoch ‘kennt alle Geheimnisse,’ it may be doubted whether 
Ben Sira himself wrote nyt mx. Rashi (cf. Gen. Rab. 25. 1) describes 
Enoch as righteous but quick in his mind (ny) to repent and do wickedly 
(rernd 21>). If peravoias in its ordinary sense is to be retained as 
a rendering of nyt, compare the sayings that repentance is no2n nan 
( Jewish Fathers, p. 70) and civeois peyddn (Herm. Mand. iv 2. 2). 


C. Taytor. 


II. 


Ir is, I venture to think, possible to explain and justify the reading both 
of the Hebrew ‘sign of knowledge’ and of the Greek ‘ sign (or ‘ pattern’) 
of repentance’ by means of the early Jewish exegesis of the story of Enoch 
contained in Gen. v 21-24. His repentance is indeed easily inferred 
from v. 22 ‘ Enoch walked with God after that he begat Methuselah,’ 
although the context seems to show that the writer thought only of the 
continuance of a consistently good life. But once the principle of inter- 
preting the Old Testament characters as types of human nature was 
applied to the text, it is obvious that the translation of Enoch (inferred 
by LXX from the Hebrew ‘he was not for God took him’) must 
become a change of mind or repentance. Accordingly we read in Philo 
(de Abrahamo: ed. Mangey, ii 4) ‘ Now after Hope Repentance for sins and 
Amendment holds the second place ; and therefore the record follows of 
him who changed from the worse mode of life to the better, who is called 
among the Hebrews “ Enoch,” or as the Greeks might say “ the highly 
favoured.” Now of him it is said “ Enoch pleased God and he was not 
found for God translated him.” For translation implies a turning and 
change, and the change is for the better, because it comes about by the 
providence of God.’ And so, as we might expect, Noah who is ‘ Rest’ 
or ‘the Just’ follows ‘Aim that repented’ The same generalization of 
the story is expounded in de Praemiis (ed. Mangey, ii 410). 

So also Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ii ed. Potter, p. 466): ‘ More- 
over does not God, next after the pardon bestowed upon Cain, not much 
later introduce Enoch who repented, showing plainly that repentance is 
wont to produce pardon ?’ 

It is then natural that a translator acquainted with the Alexandrian 
methods of exegesis followed by Philo and Clement, should transform 
‘sign of knowledge’ to ‘sign of repentance,’ in order to expound the 
significance of the life of Enoch and that his unknown successor should 
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render ny, as if it were Aramaic, by alévos. The ‘sign of knowledge’ 
belongs to another investigation. 

In the Book of Jubilees (chap. iv 17: ed. Charles, pp. 37 ff.) it is said 
of Enoch that he was the first among men who learnt writing and 
knowledge: having foretold the future to the children of men, he testified 
to the fallen ‘ watchers,’ and now sits in Eden to record the sins of men 
as ‘the scribe of righteousness ’—‘ for there he was set as a sign that he 
should recount all the deeds of the generations until the day of con- 
demnation.’ 

I submit that the enigmatic ‘ sign of knowledge’ is a fair summary of 
this view which was ousted by the more obviously appropriate notion 
of ‘repentance.’ ‘ Knowledge’ is to be taken in the ethical sense prevalent 
in the Wisdom-literature (see B. D. B. s. v. nyt): Enoch in his life and 
end is himself a sign thereof (cf. Lc. ii 34, xi 30). The difference 
between the Hebrew and the Greek of Ben Sira is due to the different 
environments of grandfather and grandson, for the Book of Jubilees 
stands for Palestinian Judaism, Philo for the beginnings of Alexandrian 
Hellenism. 


J. H. A. Hart. 


SIR. xlviii 17, a, 4. 


Tue Hebrew has ‘ Hezekiah strengthened his city by turning into the 
midst water,’ and no version offers any substantial variant in (a), save 
that the Syriac translator renders ‘ Hezekiah built the city (JKsps0 wt>),’ 
and thus obliterates the usual paronomasia (pth w'ptn’) on the name of 
the hero commemorated. But in (4) certain MSS of the Greek version 
offer some perplexing variants for which the Hebrew and Syriac texts in 
their present form offer no explanation. A with the cursives 55, 106, 
155, 157, 248, 254 and the Latin version follows the Hebrew and Syriac 
reading ‘water’ ro v8ep; B has rov T'wy, &* rov Hay, & °* rov aywyov ; 
while the cursive 70 reads rev mwp. The Syro-Hexaplar reproduces 
the reading of its Greek authority rov ovwp which explains the corruption 
of 70 and also offers a clue to the text underlying that of B and x. 

For according to 2 Chron. xxxii 30 the water in question was the 
brook Gihon, and the evidence of the versions, here and elsewhere, 
proves that Stor was in some way identified therewith and also that there 
was a tendency to substitute a vague word for the benefit of readers 
less interested in the topography of Jerusalem or the minute accuracy of 
every detail. 


Thus in 2 Chron. xxxii 30 the Alexandrian text of the Septuagint 
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follows the Hebrew ‘the waters of Gihon,’ but the Syriac version has 
‘the waters of the spring (kux.)’ and the Vatican Greek reads ‘the 
water of Sion,’ a corruption of the comparatively unknown Sior which is 
guaranteed by Origen in the passage cited below. 

Again, in 2 Chron. xxxiii 14, where Gihon is preserved in the Hebrew, 
the Syriac and the Vatican Greek, the Greek vulgate has vorov for ov, 
i. e. the word is unfamiliar and liable to corruption. 

Finally, in Jer. ii 18, where the Hebrew and Syriac read Sior (WiN?) the 
Greek and Arabic (Walton) have Geon: the Syro-Hexaplar notes that 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion have Sior (so Q mg), and S. Jerome 
(quoted by Field Hexap/a ad loc.) comments ‘Pro Sior nos turbidam 
interpretati sumus quod verbum Hebraicum significat pro quo communis 
editio habet Geon.’ This reading of the LXX here mentioned is 
corrected by Origen by reference to a corrupted text of one of ‘the 
other’ Greek translators :—‘ Moreover also Jeremiah rebukes them that 
are fain to drink the water of Egypt and forsake that which comes down 
from heaven, saying, ‘“‘ What hast thou to do with the way of Egypt to 
drink the water of Geon”—or, as the Hebrew has it, “to drink the water 
of Sion,” (in Jo. vi 47: ed. Brooke i 166)—the context proves that he 
read Sion and not Sior. It may also be mentioned that Theodoret in 
discussing a Quaestio ‘what is the meaning of Geon?’ states that it 
means the Nile, and thence also Siloam, either by a certain irony as being 
very small or because it also has a hidden source : for this view compare 
3 Ki. i 33, 38, 45, where the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin read Gihon, but 
the Syriac and Targum of Jonathan Shiloh. 

It appears, then, that on the authority of Bx we should restore yor in 
the Greek text and }in‘’3 in the Hebrew of Ben Sira, since the evidence 
of 2 Chron. ll. c. shows that it was the older name, that the reading ovwp 
is a legitimate and natural variant, and that the ‘water’ of the Hebrew 
Syriac and Alexandrian Greek is a mere simplification (this conclusion 
is supported by the fact that it has been reached independently by 
Mr. Burkitt); further that there are two if not three types of text 
fragmentarily and confusedly preserved in the Greek MSS resting on 
different recensions of the Hebrew, and that the version of the younger 
Ben Sira is a trustworthy guide to the restoration of the archetype where 
it can itself be certainly recovered. 

J. H. A. Harr. 
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NOTES ON THE SUCCESSION OF THE BISHOPS OF 
ST. ANDREWS FROM A.D. 1093 TO A.D. 15713. I. 


THE destruction, or, at least, the total disappearance of any episcopal 
registers of the mediaeval Church in Scotland * (supposing such to have 
existed), renders the task of tracing the succession of the Scottish 
bishops one of peculiar difficulty. The papal letters, published by 
A. Theiner in his Vetera Monumenta Hibernorum et Scottorum historiam 
illustrantia (Romae: 1864), deal with the period from 1216 to 1547; 
and, though suffering from several serious /acunae, serve to throw light 
on some obscure questions connected with the episcopal succession. 
The same may be said of the records now in process of publication 
under the title of the Calendar of Papal Registers, edited by Mr. W. H. 
Bliss, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. Up to the 
present there have appeared four volumes of Papal Letters (running 
from 1198 to 1404) and one volume of Petitions (1342-1419) °. 

For the bishops of the twelfth century we possess few more sources 
of information than were available to Bishop Robert Keith when in 1754 
he published ‘A large New Catalogue of the Bishops of the several Sees 
within the Kingdom of Scotland (4to, Edinburgh).’ But the inquirer of our 
day enjoys the advantage of being able to examine the chartularies (which 
Keith was compelled to consult in MS) in the well-indexed editions 
issued by the Bannatyne, Maitland, Spalding, and Grampian Clubs. 
Again the Great Seal Register of Scotland, the Exchequer Rolls, and 
other public records of that country, which were but imperfectly known 
to Keith are now, to a large extent, available in print, competently 
edited by distinguished charter scholars. But those who are best 
qualified to judge must always look on Keith’s work as a great monu- 
ment of laborious research, undertaken and carried through with singular 
success, considering the difficulties which he had to encounter ¢, 

The design of the following notes is much more restricted than that 
of Keith. He aimed at giving some account of the lives of the prelates 
with whom he had to deal. I shall confine myself, almost exclusively, to 

? The writer will be grateful for corrections or additions to these notes, 

* The four Chartularies that have been printed under the misleading titles 
Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis, 2 vols.—Moraviensis, 1 vol.—Aberdonensis, 
2 vols.—and Brechinensis, 2 vols., are not episcopal registers, but registers of the 


property of the respective deans and chapters, together with (occasionally) cathedral 
statutes, and some miscellaneous matter. 

> We trust that there is no foundation for the rumour that the Master of the 
Rolls has ordered the discontinuance of the Petitions. 

* Dr. Russel’s edition of Keith (8yo, Edinburgh: 1824) corrects some errors, 
but imports others, 


VOL. IV, Qq 
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determining (as far as that is possible) the dates of the election (or papal 
provision), consecration, and death (or resignation), of the several 
bishops. 

When the information is forthcoming I have also recorded, as matters 
of ecclesiastical interest, the mode of the election, the confirmation by 
the Pope, or his refusal to confirm, the names of the consecrators, and 
a few other particulars, chiefly from the Calendar of Papal Registers. 

The death of Malcolm Ceanmore and his queen, St. Margaret of 
Scotland, has been chosen as a starting-point. Those who are interested 
in the tangled problems connected with the earlier bishops who had 
their seat at Kilrymont (St. Andrews), and who represented the early 
Celtic Christianity of the country, will consult Dr. W. F. Skene (Ce/tic 
Scotland, ii 323-65). 

Anglo-Norman influence in matters ecclesiastical, which had already 
made itself felt during the reign of Malcolm, became dominant after his 
death (1093). The decadent Celtic clergy were incapable of seriously 
stemming the inflowing tide; and in almost all respects the ecclesiastical 
arrangements of Scotland became soon assimilated to those of the 
southern kingdom. 

The following abbreviations are used in citing authorities :—B. = 
Brady’s Episcopal Succession, vol. i (Rome: 1876); B.C. = Calendar of 
Documents relating to Scotland preserved in H. M. Public Record Office, 
London, edited by Joseph Bain ; C.P.R.= Calendar of Papal Registers, 
edited by Bliss; C.S.C. = Chronicon Coenobii S. Crucis Edinburgensis 
(Bannatyne Club); M.= Chronica de Mailros (Bannatyne Club); 
R.A. = Registrum Episcopatus Aberdonensis (Spalding Club); R.B. = 
Registrum Episcopatus Brechinensis (Bannatyne Club); R.G. = Regi- 
strum Episcopatus Glasguensis (Bannatyne Club); R.M. = Registrum 
Episcopatus Moraviensis (Bannatyne Club); R.P.S.A. = Registrum 
Prioratus Sancti Andree (Bannatyne Club); R.M.S. = Registrum 
Magni Sigilli Regum Scotorum (Record Publications); R.S.S. = 
Registrum Secreti Sigilli Regum Scotorum (still in MS, preserved in 
H. M. General Register House, Edinburgh) ; Sc. = Fordun and Bower’s 
Scotichronicon (Goodall’s edition, 2 vols. folio, 1759); T. = Theiner’s 
Vetera Monumenta, &c. The chartularies of religious houses (edited for 
the Bannatyne Club, the Grampian Club, &c., or for private persons) 
are cited by the name of the house. Thus Lider de Me/ros is cited as 
‘Melrose’; Liber S. Marie de Calchou as ‘Kelso,’ and so, generally, 
with the rest. W.= Zhe Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland, by Andrew 
de Wyntoun (David Laing’s edition, 3 vols. 1872—79). Wyntoun, 
though a late writer, had, perhaps as being a canon regular of St. Andrews, 


? When Skene’s edition of Fordun’s part of the work is referred to the fact 
is indicated. 
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access apparently to the records ofthe see. At any rate, he can certainly 
claim to be an original historian, and is especially full in his treatment 


of St. Andrews. When he can be tested he nearly always bears the 
test well. 


TURGOT (Turgod), prior of Durham. Perhaps the confessor of 
Queen Margaret and author of the Vita S. Margarete. 

Simeon of Durham (Twysden, 207, 237) twice states that Turgot died 
1115, and adds that his episcopate was for eight years, two months, 
and ten days. Now his consecration was on [Sunday] Aug. 1, 1109 (M. 
s.a.), and his death was on Aug. 31, 1115 (Id. s.a.; Lid. Vite Dunelm. 
Eccl. 145, 151). His episcopate must accordingly have been reckoned 
by Simeon from the date of his election, which gives us June 20(?), 
1107. Simeon (s.a@. 1107) tell us that Turgot was elected, and that 
‘for a year and more’ his ordination (i.e. consecration) was delayed on 
account of dissensions between the churches of York and St. Andrews. 
This fits in well with the inferential date of the election. 

In the end he was consecrated by Archbishop Thomas of York, at 
the command of Henry I, king of England, on the request of King 
Alexander. ‘The disputes were suspended for the time by the reserva- 
tion of the rights of both sees. Simeon of Durham gives ‘iii. kal. Aug. 
(July 30) die Dominica,’ as the date of his consecration’. But Hoveden 
(i 167, Stubbs’ edit.), who had Simeon before him, writes ‘in kal. Aug.’ 
And this date is also given by M. (s.a. 1109), and by Florence of 
Worcester (s.a. 1109), who notices that it was the Sunday on which 
Thomas received the pall. Further ‘iii. kal. Aug.’ was not a Sunday in 
that year while ‘kal. Aug.’ was. And the common law of the Church 
was that bishops should be consecrated on Sunday. Therefore we may 
conclude that the consecration of Turgot took place on Sunday, Aug. 1, 
1109. It is not difficult to account for the error in the text of Simeon 
as printed. Nothing would be easier than for a copyist to mistake ‘in 
kal. Aug.’ for ‘iii. kal. Aug.’* 

It is right to notice the perplexing statement of Scotichronicon (vi 24). 
Under the year 1r1rog the chronicler writes ‘Turgotus, Prior Dunel- 
mensis, electus est in translatione S. Augustini, et consecratus stetit 
episcopus fere septem annis.’ Setting aside the fact that he was conse- 
crated only six years and thirty days, we have to ask what is meant by 
‘in translatione S. Augustini’ Was the S. Augustine the bishop of 
Hippo or the bishop of Canterbury? None of the calendars which 
the editor has been able to consult give a translation of either saint in 

1 Bower (Scotichronicon, v 38) also gives ‘tertio kalendas Augusti, 1109.’ 

2 This view of the origin of the error, which the editor arrived at independently, 


is that taken by Haddan and Stubbs (Councils, 11 i171), who print most of the 
evidence available on the subject of Turgot’s appointment. 


Qq2 
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the month of June. Could it be that ‘in translatione S. Aedwardi’ was 
incorrectly read by a copyist? The suggestion is somewhat desperate ; 
but the writer of these Notes has nothing better to offer. 

Turgot died at Durham Aug. 31, 1115 (M. 5s. a. and Lid. Vite Dunelm.), 
and there was buried. 

See void from Aug. 31, 1115, to June 29, 1120. 

Almost immediately after the death of Turgot King Alexander wrote 
to Ralph, archbishop of Canterbury, asking his advice and assistance in 
providing a fit successor to Turgot. It should be remembered that 
Thomas of York had died (Feb. 24, 1114) more than a year before 
Turgot, and that his successor, Thurstan, was not consecrated until 
Oct. 19, 1119. So that one need not suppose that Alexander would 
have resorted to Canterbury had the archbishop of York been conse- 
crated. But (probably from the dislike of Ralph to interfere in what the 
archbishop of York held to be a matter within his jurisdiction) the see 
of St. Andrews remained void. It was not till 1120 that the archbishop 
of Canterbury, in response to the request of King Alexander, released 
Eadmer, a monk of Canterbury, with a view to his appointment to 
St. Andrews. 

EADMER, a monk of Canterbury. 

Elected June 29, 1120; ‘elegente eum clero et populo terrae, et 
concedente Rege’ (Eadmer, Ais#. Nov. v). There were difficulties 
about. investiture, which however were overcome ; and there were more 
serious difficulties as to who should consecrate him, and as to whether 
he would owe allegiance and subjection to an English archbishop if he 
were consecrated by either Canterbury or York. After prolonged dis- 
putations between him and the king, Eadmer, who had already rendered 
himself unpopular, apparently by attempts to enforce a more rigorous 
discipline, resolved to return to Canterbury. This he did in the follow- 
ing year (1121, M. s. a.). 

As late as perhaps the early autumn of 1122 (certainly before 
Sept. 19) Ralph, archbishop of Canterbury, wrote to King Alexander 
urging him to recall Eadmer to Scotland, but in vain’. 

He is named ‘ Edmund’ in M. and in Scotichronicon (vi 25); but the 
latter hastens to add that he called himself ‘Eadmer.’ While M. is 
correct in giving 1120 as the date of his election, and 1121 as the date 
of his return to his monastery, Scotichronicon (/.¢.) is in error in making 
his election in 1117. The transactions connected with Eadmer are 
dealt with very fully by himself (Historia Novorum). 

Eadmer became precentor of Canterbury, and died Jan. 13, 1124. 


1 The principal documents relating to Eadmer in relation to St. Andrews are 
exhibited conveniently in Haddan and Stubbs (Counails, 11 i 196-208). 
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ROBERT, prior of Scone’. 

Scotichronicon (vi 24) tells us that there are two accounts of the length 
of his episcopate, both of these, apparently, placing his death in 1159, 
with which agrees M. (76-77), and Wyntoun (ii 199). But C.S.C. (s. a.) 
places his death in 1158*%.  Sc., then, placing his death in 1159 says 
that one account makes him ‘elect’ Jer diennium, and consecrated thirty- 
five years. It is this account which Sc. adopts, for it makes him elected 
in 1122. The other account, like the first, agrees that he was elect 
for two years, but makes him consecrated for only thirty-two years. 
This latter account accordingly by inference places his election in 1125 
and his consecration in 1127 or 1128. But the fullness of the statement 
in M. sub anno 1124, brings us probably as near the date of the election 
of Robert as we are likely to reach. After mentioning the death of 
King Alexander in April of that year, the Chronicle says, ‘in the 
same year, four months before his death, he had caused Robert, prior 
of Scone, to be elected bishop of St. Andrews, but his ordination (i. e. 
consecration) was delayed for a considerable time.’ Accordingly we 
shall not be far*wrong if we place Robert’s election in January, 1124, 
perhaps after the news of Eadmer’s death had reached Scotland. 

The delay preceding the consecration of Robert was probably due to 
some claim on the part of the archbishop of York to a profession of 
fealty to the see of York. But in the end consecration was given by 
Thurstan, archbishop of York, without any profession of obedience 
being exacted *. 

The date of Robert’s consecration seems to be a matter of inference 
from the dafa already supplied. ‘Per biennium’ is somewhat vague ; 
but if it may be trusted; we can hardly place his consecration later than 
sometime in 1126. The continuator of Florence of Worcester, indeed, 
places the consecration of Robert in 1228, under which year it appears 
as the first event recorded. And probably on the strength of this state- 
ment the year 1128 is commonly given as the year‘. But there is 
extant a charter of ‘ Rodbertus Dei gratia Sancti Andree episcopus’ 
quitclaiming cain, conveth, &c., to the priory of Coldingham, which is 
dated ‘XVI kalendas Augusti in festo Sancti Kenelmi martyris (July 17)’ 
in the year 1127 (see National MSS of Scotland, 1. no. 27). Haddan 
and Stubbs (Councils, II i 214) print the charter, but they insert in 

? He had been a canon of St. Oswald’s at Nosthill, near Pontefract, in Yorkshire, 
and was brought thence, with five other canons regular of St. Austin, to Scone 
(Sc. vi Preface) in 1115 (M. s.a.). 

2 So the copy known to Keith; but the Bannatyne Club edition reads 1159. 

* See Thurstan’s acknowledgement in Haddan and Stubbs (Councils, II i 215). 

* If the consecration took place in this year it must have been before Sept. 5, 


when Ranulph, bishop of Durham, one of the consecrators, died. Contin. Florent, 
Wigorn., s.a. 1128. 
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the heading, summarising the contents, the word ‘elect’ after bishop 
of St. Andrews. Stubbs, however, seems to have, on consideration, 
rejected the date 1128 as given by the Continuator of Florence of 
Worcester, for in the second edition of Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum 
(p. 44)" he gives 1127 as the year of Robert’s consecration *. 

Thurstan had assisting in the consecration Ranulph, bishop of 
Durham, and Ralph ‘ad Orcadas insulas iam olim in episcopum 
ordinatum ’ (Contin. Florent. Wigorn. ii 89, edit. Thorpe), and, perhaps, 
John, bishop of Glasgow (Raine’s Historians of the Church of York 
iii 51). 

There does not seem to be any good reason for doubting that the 
consecration took place in 1126, or, possibly, 1127. 

Charter evidence: there is an undated charter in which Robert 
appears as ‘elect of St. Andrews’ in the reign of David I (Dunfermlyn, 
p. 15). He also appears frequently as ‘ bishop’ in the same reign (R.G. 
11, 13; R.P.S.A. 182, 185, 187, &c.). 

Robert’s death (see above) is assigned to 1158, or, more probably, 
1159°. 

The see vacant for a year or more. 

ZERNALD (Ermnald, Ernold, Arnold), second abbot of Kelso. He 
had been made abbot in 1147 on the elevation of his predecessor, 
Herbert, to the see of Glasgow (M. s. a.). 


Elected to St. Andrews Nov. 13 (St. Brice’s day), which was a Sunday, 
1160 (M. s.a.)*. 

Consecrated on the following Sunday, Nov. 20, ‘in veteri ecclesia’ 
at St. Andrews, in the presence of King Malcolm, by William, bishop 
of Moray, legate of the Apostolic See (M. s.a@.)*% Sc. (vi 35) concurs. 


1 Published 1897, several years after the second volume of the Councils. 

2 In the charter referred to above there appears as a witness ‘ Rodberto fratre 
meo.’ The recurrence of the same name among the children of one family is 
familiar to charter scholars. 

8’ WALTHEVE (Waltheof, Waldeve). If we may credit a not very trust. 
worthy writer, but one who in this instance may probably be accepted, Jocelin of 
Furness (cited in Sc. vi 25), on the death of Robert, Waltheve, abbot of Melrose, 
on the petition of the people, by the choice of the clergy (ceri electio) and with the 
assent of the princes, was chosen to succeed. The magnates of the land and the 
clergy came to Melrose to press the matter; and the abbot of Rievaulx, who 
happened to be present, urged him to accept the office. But from motives of piety 
and a presentiment that he was not long to live, he firmly declined. The abbot 
was a son of Matilda, queen of Scotland, by her first husband, Simon de St, Liz, 
earl of Northampton and Huntingdon. He was afterwards known as St. Waltheof. 
See Jocelin’s Vita S. Waltheni in the Bollandists, AA. SS. August. i 248-77. 
Waltheve died Aug. 3, 1159 (M. s.a.). 

* It has been verified that Nov. 13 in this year fell on Sunday. 

5 The legate’s assent was probably taken as equivalent to a papal confirmation. 
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There is charter evidence, which it is unnecessary to cite more particu- 
larly, in Neubottle, Dunfermlyn, and R.P.S.A. 

He died Sept. 13, 1162 (Sc. vi 35; C.S.C. s.a.: and, for the year, 
M. s.a.). Sc. (tdid.) says he was bishop for one year, ten months, and 
seventeen days, which is obviously wrong. His death is placed by W. 
(ii 200) in 1163, and the same writer says he was buried in the ‘ awld 
kirk ’ which is probably to be taken for the church of St. Regulus. He 
founded the ‘ great church’ of St. Andrews (Sc. 7. ¢.). 

RICHARD: ‘capellanus regis Malcolmi’ (Sc. vi 35; M. s.a. 1163). 

Elected 1163 (M. s.a.); elected concorditer (W. ii 200). This falls 
in well with a writ in the Chartulary of Scone (cited by Keith, p. 11) 
where ‘ Richard elect of St. Andrews’ is a witness in the eleventh year 
of King Malcolm, that is the year ending May 23, 1164. 

Wyntoun (ii 200) says that he ‘ Elyte twa yhere bad efftyr,’ i.e. after 
his election. 

Consecrated on Palm Sunday, ‘que tunc evenit v kalendas Aprilis,’ 
1165, at St. Andrews in Scotland, by bishops of the same land (M. s. a.), 
in the presence of the king (Sc. vi 45). Wyntoun (/.¢.) says that the 
bishops of Scotland ‘be the Papys lettrys speciall’ gave him confirmation 
and consecration. This is exactly what we might have expected from 
other cases where evidence is forthcoming’. 

Sc. (vi 35) would lead one to suppose that Richard was elected as 
well as consecrated in 1165. But the text of Sc. goes on to say of 
Richard ‘electus stetit per biennium et confirmatus xij. annis et uno 
mense,’ and places his death in 1177 on ‘tertio nonas Maii.’ Which 
shows that Sc. really agrees with M. as to the date of Richard’s election. 

Richard died May 3, 1178 (M. s.a@.), which date is supported by W. 
(ii 211). Sc. (vi 35) gives May 3, 1177; but again in another place 
(viii 25) the year 1178 is given by the same writer (Bower in both 
cases), Liber Vite Eccl. Dunelm. (p. 143) gives ‘iii. Id. Maii’ as his 
obit ; but the other testimonies seem more fitted to be regarded. He 
died in the infirmary of the canons of St. Andrews (Sc. 2. ¢.)*. 

JOHN, called the Scot, though by birth an Englishman (born according 
to Sc. vi 35 at the vill of Podoth in the county of Chester). He had 
studied first at Oxford and afterwards at Paris. After a short stay at 


1 By independent calculation the fact that Palm Sunday fell on March 28 (v. Kal. 
April.), in the year 1165, has been verified. 

2 The above statements as to the dates of the election and consecration of Richard 
serve to correct the date (‘ante 1165”) assigned by Mr. Cosmo Innes to a charter 
of King Malcolm, witnessed by ‘Ricardo episcopo Sancti Andree’ (R.G. i 16). 
It must be assigned to some date between March 28, 1165, and Dec. 9 of the same 
year when Malcolm died. 

Incidentally we have a notice of the bishop’s brother, Robert, and his sister 
Avicia (R.P.S.A. 134). 
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his home on his return from the schools, he went to St. Andrews, where 
he was honourably received by Bishop Richard, who on a vacancy 
occurring made him archdeacon of St. Andrews. After the death of 
Richard he was unanimously elected by the chapter in the year 1178 
(M. s. a.) or (in error) 1177 (Sc. vi 35) in the presence of the papal legate 
Cardinal John de Caelio Monte’. 

HUGH, chaplain of King William, the Lion, intruded. The election 
of John had been without the knowledge of the king ; and not only did 
he not give his consent to the result of the election, but he caused his 
own chaplain, Hugh, to be consecrated (1178, M. s.a.: 1177, Sc. vi 35) 
for the church of St. Andrews, and expelled John from the kingdom. 
John laid his case before the Pope (Alexander III) who quashed the 
election of Hugh*. The Pope sent Alexius (incorrectly called Alexis 
in Sc. vi 36) as his legate to Scotland*®. Alexius was with difficulty 
admitted to the kingdom. He soon caused John to be consecrated 
in the church of Holyrood Abbey in the presence of the legate and 
of four bishops, a fifth bishop, who was absent through sickness, giving 
his assent in writing*. The principal consecrator was Matthew, bishop 
of Aberdeen, who is said to have been John’s maternal uncle. 

As to the date of John’s consecration there is some confusion among 
the authorities. There is no question that the year was 1180. But as 
to the day there are differences. C.S.C. (s.@.), which (as the consecra- 
tion took place at Holyrood) is not improbably accurate, says ‘the 
octave of Pentecost.’ In M. (s.a. 1180) we read ‘octavis pentecostes, 
scilicet, vi. idus Junii’ which is true only when we take ‘vi. idus Junii’ 
to refer to Pentecost (which fell on June 8 in that year) and not to its 
octave. In Sc. vi 36 we read ‘die Sanctae Trinitatis, vi. idus Junii,’ 
which error may have arisen from a misunderstanding of M. Stubbs 
(Hoveden, ii 209 note) remarks that the ceremony having taken place 
at Holyrood, the chronicle of that abbey is on this matter the best 
authority. The date therefore may probably be held to be June 15, 
1180. 

The struggle between the king and John, or rather the Pope, 
defending the rights of the Church, is part of the civil history of 
Scotland, and cannot be recounted here. It must suffice to say that 


1 That is, of St. Stephen in Caelio Monte. It would seem that he is called 
cardinal by anticipation. See Ciaconius, Vitae et res gestae, &c. (i 1159). His 
election to the college is assigned to 1191. 

* From this expression, occurring in the Pope’s letters, which Hoveden (ii 209) 
has preserved, it would seem that there had been the form of a canonical election 
in the case of Hugh. 

* Alexius was at the time the Pope’s sub-deacon, and was afterwards (1188) 
created a cardinal by Clement III. See Ciaconius, i 1140. 

* See the Pope’s letter in Hoveden (ii 210). 
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the controversy was partially adjusted in 1183, when both John and 
Hugh resigned their rights, or pretended rights, into the hands of the 
Pope, who was now Lucius III. Lucius soon granted St. Andrews 
to Hugh; and, Dunkeld having fallen vacant and John having been 
elected concorditer to that see, the Pope confirmed him therein (Sc. vi 40). 
But difficulties were still made by the king, and both Hugh and John 
returned to Italy to submit their present difficulties to the Apostolic 
See. After various incidents in the course of which Hugh was 
suspended and afterwards excommunicated, King William in 1188 
consented that John should hold Dunkeld, together with such revenues 
as he had before his consecration. In that year (or perhaps 1187) 
Hugh again passed to Rome to obtain absolution from the sentence 
of excommunication. This he obtained, and died, a few days after, 
of the pestilence about six miles outside Rome on August 4, 1188 
(Se. vi 41). 

From an ecclesiastical view-point Hugh can be accounted bishop of 
St. Andrews only from 1183 to August 4, 1188. Sc. (vi 41) represents 
him as bishop for ‘ten years and as many months’; but though this, no 
doubt, is calculated from his de facto election, it would seem to be 
wrong. There is often evidence of much looseness in such calculations 
by Bower. 

In charters, as might be expected, he appears as ‘Bishop of 
St. Andrews’ before his claims were allowed by the Pope. An 
example will be found in R.B. ii 269. 

John, the Scot, survived till 1203, when, at Neubottle, he assumed 
the habit of a monk on his death-bed (Sc. vi 41). 

ROGER DE BEAUMONT, son of Robert, earl of Leicester: cousin 
of King William, Ada, mother of William being sister of the earl; 
chancellor of the king of Scots (Sc. v 43). 

Elected at Perth, April 13, 1189 (M. s.a.). It is to be noted that 
M. states that the day of the week was Friday (feria vj.). But April 13 
in 1189 fell on Thursday. Sc. (vi 42) gives the same year, month, and 
day of the week. The following year (1190) meets the conditions ; 
and I am not aware of any other evidence to help us to determine the 
question as to the year. The place of election is worth observing ; 
perhaps it was chosen as allowing royal influence to be more effective, 
Perth being a frequent place of royal residence. 

After a long delay of nearly ten years, or (if the year of election be 
1190) of nearly nine years, Roger was consecrated on the first Sunday 
in Lent (Feb. 15) 1198, at St. Andrews, in the presence of the king 
(M.; Sc. vi 42) by Richard, bishop of Moray (Sc.); by Matthew, bishop 
of Aberdeen (Hoveden, iv 31). From Hoveden (/.¢.) it appears 
that Roger had not received priest’s orders till the time of his consecra- 
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tion. The fact that Hoveden places Roger’s consecration in 1197 need 
not seriously disturb us. He perhaps meant 1197-8; and, in any case, 
he is rather careless in matters of chronology, as has been pointed 
out by Stubbs (Preface to Hoveden, vol. iv, xxv). But after all there 
seems to be a year’s difference between the year intended by Hoveden 
and that intended by Scotichronicon, for the latter (vi 42) says ‘stetit 
electus x. annis, et consecratus iij. annis cum dimidio.’ This statement, 
when compared with the date of his death (see below), shows that Bower 
understood Feb. 15, 1198, to mean Feb. 15, 1198-9. The method 
of the chronicle of Melrose is different; the year begins on Dec. 25 
or possibly Jan. 1. And that chronicle places Roger’s consecration, 
as stated above, in 1198. The weight of evidence seems in favour of 
1197-8. 

There is a mandate of Innocent III, dated vi. Kal. Mart. 1199 
[i.e. 1198-9], addressed to ‘R., bishop of St. Andrews’ (C.P.R. 
i 5), which goes to confirm the belief that Roger’s consecration was not 
later than the year 1198. 

Roger died July 7 (Non. Julii), 1202, at Cambuskenneth, and was 
buried in the old church of St. Andrews (M. s.a.; Sc. vi 42). Wyntoun 
(ii 228), generally trustworthy, makes a curious blunder in placing Roger’s 
death in the thirty-second year of King William. 

WILLIAM MALVOISINE (Malvycyne), bishop of Glasgow’. 
Postulated for translation to St. Andrews at Scone on Sept. 20 
(xij. Kal. Oct.), being Friday, 1202 (Sc. vi 42). 

Sept. 20 in this year did fall on Friday. Scone was a royal 
residence; note what has been said under Roger de Beaumont. 

A charge was made against William by Eustace, one of the canons 
of St. Andrews, that before his postulation had been approved by the 
Apostolic See he had at St. Andrews exercised his office in things 
spiritual as well as temporal, and had on the Saturday in ember week 
in September (three days after his postulation) conferred orders as 
bishop of St. Andrews (T. no. 6). It is worthy of observation that 
in this charge it is said that his postulation was on the Wednesday 
(feria quarta) preceding, while Sc. (u# supra) places the postulation and 
translation on Friday. The September ember-days are the Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday after Sept. 14. Now in the year 1202 Sept. 14 
fell on Saturday, therefore the ember-days were Sept. 18, 20, and 21. 
Excepting as regards the day of the week on which the postulation 

* Elected to Glasgow in Oct. 1199 (Hoveden, iv 97): consecrated at Lyons at 
command of Innocent III by the archbishop of Lyons (Reginald de Forez) on 
Sept. 24, 1200 (ib, iv 139). The current form of the name is given as ‘Mauvaysin’ 
in Chron. de Lanercost (4). Apart from the name we have evidence that he belonged 


to France, for in 1211 ‘de voluntate et licentia domini regis transfretavit patriam 
Suam et parentes [? apud] Gallias visitaturus ’ (Sc. viii 78). 
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took place, the statement in the accusation of Eustace hangs well 
together with the statement of Sc. 
Bishop William’s translation according to Wyntoun (ii 229)— 
“Wes that tyme done be a Legat 
That cald than wes Ihon be name 
At the instans off the Kyng Willame.’ 


If this is correct it will account for William’s having at once proceeded 
to exercise episcopal functions in ordaining. The legate was John of 
Salerno, cardinal presbyter (of St. Stephen in Caelio Monte). He held 
a council at Perth early in December, 1201 ; and spent more than fifty 
days at Melrose in 1202 (M.), probably after his return from Ireland. 
William died July 9, 1238, at Inchemordauch’, and was buried in the 
new church of St. Andrews (Sc. vi 42). 

GEOFFRE Y (Galfredus), bishop of Dunkeld *, postulated; but the 
postulation disallowed by the Pope. 

Wyntoun (VII, chap. ix, vol. ii 244) writes— 


‘And efftyre that this Willame [Malvoisine] was dede, 
Thare postulyd intill his sted 
Off Dunkeldyn the Byschape 
Joffray. Bot till hym the Pape 
Be na way grawnt wald hys gud will ; 
Bot leve the chanownys he gave till 
Agayne to mak electyown, 
And for to ches a gud persown.’ 


Sc. (vi 42) places the postulation of Geoffrey in 1238, and adds that 
it did not obtain the favour of the Pope and of Alexander II. At least 
as regards the Pope the statement is confirmed by T. (no. 98), a letter 
of Gregory IX, dated Feb. 12, 1239, addressed to the prior and convent 
of St. Andrews declaring that the postulation of the bishop of Dunkeld 
he had not admitted, ‘non vitio personae,’ but because he considered 
that neither urgent necessity nor evident utility required it. He, how- 
ever, restored to the prior and convent the right to proceed to a 
canonical election of a fit person. This affords a good example of the 
value of Wyntoun’s record. 

DAVID DE BERNHAM, chamberlain of the king *. 

Sc. (vi 42) tells that in 1239, leave having been obtained from the 


1 Inchmurtach,—a manor of the bishops of St. Andrews. 

* This is Galfridus de Liberatione (Sc. ix 52) appointed to Dunkeld in 1236 
(M. s. a.) 

5 In R.P.S.A. (p. 272) we find Robert de Bernham ‘burgensis de Bernwick* 
making a grant of four shillings a year ad /uminare, out of land in Berwick. Among 
the witnesses is ‘ Magistro David, fratre meo, camerarii domini regis.’ And see W. 
ii 244; also T. no. 100. 
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King and the Pope to proceed to a fresh election, on June 3 David 
was elected concorditer, per viam compromissi. The result was submitted 
to the Pope (Gregory IX), and he committed (Oct. 1, 1239) to the 
bishops of Glasgow, Caithness, and Brechin to inquire into the election 
and the fitness of the elect; and, if they were satisfied, they were by 
the Pope’s authority to confirm the election, and, after taking from 
David the oath of fealty to the Roman See, to bestow the gift of 
consecration (T. no. 100). W. (ii 244) states that the consecrators 
were the bishops of Glasgow, Brechin, and Caithness. 

In the letter referred to (T. no. 100) the Pope gives his reason for 
transferring the examination of the election to the three bishops. 
Of the three canons sent as proctors from St. Andrews to lay the 
deed of election before the Pope one had died, another was detained 
by serious illness, and the Pope did not think fit to act on the testi- 
mony of the only remaining proctor, Master Richard Vairement. 

As to the mode of the election, Sc. is confirmed by the Pope’s letter. 
The prior and four of the canons were granted by the convent the 
power of making the election; and they unanimously chose Master 
David de Bernham, subdeacon, chamberlain of the king. It is added 
that it had been represented to the Pope that the king’s assent had 
been given to the result of the election. 

Consecrated by the bishops of Glasgow, Caithness, and Brechin on 
St. Vincent’s day (Jan. 22), 1239-40 (Sc. vi 42), which falls in with 
the Pope’s commission in T. (no. 100). The day was Sunday. 

David de Bernham died 1253 (M. s.a@.) on April 26, 1253 (Sc. 
vi 42; Lanercost 58), at ‘ Narthanthira’ and was buried at Kelso (#id.). 

There is little doubt that Wyntoun (ii 254) is in error in placing De 
Bernham’s death in 1252. 

Narthanthira has been supposed to be Narthanshire or Narthashire, 
now Nenthorn in Berwickshire, about four miles to the north-west of 
Kelso. Wyntoun (/.¢.) makes the place of his burial his own choice— 


‘He chesyd hys layre in till Kelsow; 
Noucht in the kyrk off Sayntandrewe.’ 


ROBERT DE STUTEVILLE, dean of Dunkeld. 

Elected, fer viam compromissi, on June 28, 1253; but the election 
was not admitted by the king, urged, as is alleged, by Master Abel, 
archdeacon of St. Andrews (Sc. vi 43). An appeal was made to the 
Pope, and the prior and canons of St. Andrews sent the elect to the 
Pope, while the king sent Abel with others to oppose the confirmation. 
According to Sc. (#d7d.) falsity prevailed over truth, and the election was 
quashed, but (T. no. 162) non personae vitio". 


* R. de Stuteville was elected bishop of Dunkeld (probably) in 1272, and on May 7, 
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ABEL, archdeacon of St. Andrews and (T. no. 164) papal chaplain. 

On Feb. 20, 1254, the Pope intimates to the chapter of St. Andrews 
that the election of the dean of Dunkeld had been opposed by the 
provost and chapter of the Keledei of St. Andrews and by the arch- 
deacon, Master Abel. The grounds of the opposition are stated, but 
need not be detailed here. The Pope declares the election null, and, 
of the plenitude of the apostolic power, provides Abel to the bishopric, 
and commands the chapter to receive him and render him obedience. 
On March 18, 1254, the Pope writes to the king, and at that date Abel 
is spoken of as ‘now bishop’ (T. no. 164). This falls in with Sc. (x 8), 
which says that Abel was consecrated by the Pope. Chron. de Lanercost 
(58) gives the first Sunday in Lent 1253 (i.e. 1253-4) as the date of his 
consecration. That Sunday fell on March 1. 

It was generally believed in Scotland that Abel obtained the see 
unfairly. W. (ii 255) says ‘That [the see] he purchast at the Pape’; 
but the old sense of the word ‘ purchase,’ as equivalent to ‘procure,’ 
makes one hesitate to infer that W. thought that the see was bought. 

Abel was at Durham on June 2, 1254 (probably on his return journey 
northwards), and granted an indulgence of forty days to those visiting 
the shrine of St. Cuthbert or the Galilee of Durham Cathedral (see 
Raine, 89). He must soon have passed on to St. Andrews, for he 
celebrated his first pontifical mass on June 29, 1254 (Sc.x 8). He 
witnesses a charter in October, 1254 (Dunfermline, 199). 

Abel died on the morrow of St. Andrew (Dec. 1), 1254, and was 
buried in the new church, having held the bishopric ‘ten months and 
two weeks’ (Sc. vi 43)". There was perhaps some evidence known to 
Bower which showed the frst bulls of provision were dated in the 
middle of January’. 

Joun DowDeENn. 
(Zo be continued.) 


1273, Pope Gregory X commits to the bishops of Moray, Aberdeen, and Glasgow 
to consecrate him (T. no. 255). 

1 Chron. de Lanercost places his death on Aug. 31, 1254: but the Dunfermline 
charter shows this to be an error. 

* On April 16, 1248, Innocent IV grants an indult to Master Abel, canon of 
Glasgow and papal chaplain, to be ordained priest, and to be elected bishop (but 
not confirmed or consecrated without papal mandate) notwithstanding that he 
is son of a priest: C.P.R. i244. This is presumably the person afterwards bishop 
of St. Andrews. He is evidently, apart from the fact that he was a papal 
chaplain, a person trusted by the Pope, for on May 29, 1248, the Pope commands 
him to make order as seemed to him expedient about certain churches in the 
diocese of St. Andrews, which certain religious were holding and applying to their 
own uses to the prejudice of the churches (T. no. 136; C.P.R. i 245). 
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THE PUNCTUATION OF ST. JOHN i 3, 4, 
IN THE PESHITTO. 


No one is more conscious than the editor that the Oxford Zefra- 
euangelium Syriacum is susceptible of improvement. For my own part, 
and expressing too what I am sure would have been the feeling of my 
colleague, P. E. Pusey, I heartily welcome criticisms which may tend 
to bring our work a little nearer to perfection. To Mr. Burkitt I tender 
my sincere thanks for his elaborate tabulation of readings of St. John 
i 3, 4; and if I do not forthwith apologize to all Syriac scholars for the 
reading which we have adopted, it is because a criticism of Mr. Burkitt's 
criticism only confirms my adherence to the punctuation given in the 
edition. 

Mr. Burkitt attempts to settle the question from the Syriac words 
alone, without regard to systems of punctuation. His statement that 
pro is masculine is hard to reconcile with the usage of Syriac. In this 
particular passage, however, it is convenient in construing to connect 
pee with the following 9, which being prefixed to a masculine verb, 
the pps© becomes of that gender, though in a different connexion it 
might be feminine. But having made this criticism, I hasten to add 
that I fully allow that Mr. Burkitt’s construing yields the most simple 
rendering of the passage, on his principle of translating without regard 
to systems of punctuation, and that the introduction of a stop after Joo 
results in a scriptio ardua. 

It was not however my intention, nor the intention of my deceased 
colleague, to seek the fprocliviorem scriptionem, but to record in all 
cases the verdict of the MSS, and where there is a discrepancy, to 
follow the majority. Here I will confess that, in the present case, it 
would have been better to have inserted a fuller statement in the notes: 
I assumed too readily that the reader would accept a decision which the 
evidence before the editor seemed to necessitate. 

Mr. Burkitt has examined and tabulated a portion of the evidence. 
I proceed to supplement his statements. 

1. To the MSS which punctuate after Joo must be added cod. 11, 
the Crawford Tetraeuangelium, a carefully and beautifully written MS, 
inferior to none of our sixth-century codices. 

2. The same punctuation is found in the Florentine (cod. 26) and 
the Berlin (cod. 41) Tetraeuangelia. The latter is one of the oldest 
MSS in our apparatus, and seems to carry the evidence back to the 
fifth century. 
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3. Mr. Burkitt cites codices 14 and 17 as being ‘assigned by Wright 
to the fifth century.’ Of the former Wright says in his catalogue, ‘the 
character is a large, regular Estrangéla of the fifth or sixth century’; of 
the latter, ‘this manuscript is written in an elegant Edessene hand 
of the fifth or sixth century.’ Wright does not assign them without 
hesitation to the earlier period. 

4. In the reading of cod.‘12 I can give Mr. Burkitt a point. He 
thinks it would ‘be difficult to get Syriac evidence for the stop after 
Loo later than the seventh century.’ 12 (twelfth century) has Joo? pps 
Joos kus .o>. From the collation of cod. 40 sent to me from Rome, 
I inferred (as I have stated in my note im Joc.) that 40 read as 12. 
I have now heard from Professor Guidi, who has kindly examined the 
MS again, that there is no trace of punctuation, but only the stop after 
the final Joo. 

I waive for the present the questions raised about the evidence of 
codices 4, 10, 20, 21, as I have not yet had an opportunity of making 
a fresh examination of these MSS; indeed I am ready to accept, not 
only argumenti causa, but as demonstrably true, the report of an 
observer so accurate as Mr. Burkitt; and we arrive at the following 
results :— 

For Mr. Burkitt’s punctuation we have codd. 14*, 17* (fifth or sixth 
century), 10 and a MS at Sinai (sixth century), 8, 20 (sixth or seventh 
century), 12 (twelfth century). 

For my punctuation we have codd. 41 (fifth or sixth century), 1, 11, 
26 (sixth century), 23 (sixth or seventh century), 7 (seventh century). 

Thus there appears a conflict of evidence, as I fully admit ; but it is 
too much to say that ‘ the earliest witnesses tell another tale’ than that 
told by our reading. Besides these MSS, the evidence of the Massora, 
both Jacobite and Nestorian, is on our side. Mr. Burkitt, as I know, 
has a very high opinion of the value of the Massoretic codex Add. 12,138. 
The grammatical difficulties, which appeal to outsiders, were not thought 
insuperable by the native writers and scribes, whose lead we have 
followed. It was no part of our purpose to choose an easy reading, 
under the influence of a friori considerations. I cannot therefore 
share Mr. Burkitt’s regret at the punctuation of St. John i 3, 4 adopted 
in the Oxford Zetraeuangelium. 

G. H. GwIitiiam. 
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A POSSIBLE VIEW OF ROM. x 13-21. 


FATHER H. Pope has suggested what he calls a possible view of the 
above passage. It is one which will give no satisfaction to many minds. 
As, however, the subject has been started, may I suggest another and 
a distinct view ? 

I. In the first place we have to give some account of the term jya, 
occurring as it does in three different contexts. 

1. We have (ver. 8) rd pjya . . . rovr’ fort rd pypa ris micrews. Here, 
as we infer from the original passage in the Septuagint, the meaning 
is ‘thing,’ the ‘thing’ enjoined. This is quite a common sense of 
éjua when it answers to the Hebrew 133. Thus: ‘Is any thing 
impossible with God?’ (Gen. xviii 14). ‘Thou wast in need 
of no ¢hing’ (Deut. ii 7). ‘On account of this “ing the Lord shall 
bless thee’ (Deut. xv 10). ‘What is the ¢#ing that has taken place?’ 
(1 Sam. iv 17). ‘See this great ¢hing’ (1 Sam. xii 16). 

So it is said (Deut. xxx 11-14): ‘ This commandment (i. e. this that 
is commanded thee) is not far from thee. . . . The thing (enjoined, 
rv) pia) is very nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart and in thy 
hands to do it.’ The thing is love of God, devotion to God, with 
a single heart. Philo in many places supports this sense. See De 
Poster. Cain. 24, De Somn. ii 26, De Poenit. 2, De Praem. et Poen. 14, 
Quod Omn. Prob. Lib, 10. 

So again in the present passage: ‘What saith it (the righteousness 
arising from faith)? The thing (enjoined) is near thee, in thy mouth 
and in thy heart, that is, the thing “faith” which we preach. To the 
effect that, If thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus to be Lord 
(Jehovah), and shalt believe with thy heart that God raised Him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the heart faith is felt unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.’ 

2. We have (ver. 17) 8 pnuaros Xporod. This is at once comparable 
with Num. xxxiii 2, 8 pjyaros Kupiov. Here pjya answers to another 
Hebrew term "B. And we are told that ‘Moses wrote their settings- 
out and their stages or stations by the mouth or command of the Lord.’ 
So in the Epistle before us, the meaning is: ‘So then faith is consequent 
on a message, and the message is by command of Christ’ (cf. Mat. xxviii 
19, 20, Mark xvi 15, 16). 

It may be added that the &¢ in 4 8é dxon is of adversative, or a mark 
of new departure, as Fr. Pope holds, but simply resumptive, as so 
often in S. Paul’s Epistles. Thus, e.g. Gal. ii 1, 2: ‘Then, after a space 
of fourteen years, I again went up (d»éSyv) to Jerusalem. . . . And 
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I went up (dvé8ny 8¢) by revelation.’ A word is frequently taken up again 
with the addition of 3¢. 

3. We have (ver. 18) ra pqyara airéy, where, as is usual when the plural 
is employed, the simple sense of ‘their words’ is applicable. 

II. Next, we have to draw from the passage an intelligible meaning, 
with special regard to ¢y in ver. 19. From ver. 11 to ver. 18 the 
sense is perfectly general and impersonal. After ver. 18 it particularly 
applies to Israel. 

‘For the Scripture saith, Everyone who believeth on Him (Jesus) 
shall not be disappointed. For there is mo distinction of Jew and Greek ; 
but the same is Lord of all, rich or replete with grace towards a// who 
call upon Him. For everyone who calleth on the Name of the Lord 
shall be saved.’ So far Jew and Greek are inseparably joined together. 
And the repetition of the same word and idea, ‘calling on the Name of 
the Lord,’ continues the conjunction. 

‘How then shall they (men) call on one in whom they have not 
believed? And how shall they believe in one of whom they have not 
heard? And how shall they hear without a preacher? And how shall 
they (men) preach except they be sent? As it is written, How 
seasonable are the feet of those who bring good news of blessings!’ 
The term ‘good news’ (evayyeAvov) is one highly applicable to the Gentile 
world. 

‘But (it may be said), It is not all who have obeyed, or responded to, 
the good news. True, for Isaiah saith, Lord, who hath believed our 
message?’ The surroundings of this passage in Isaiah seem to con- 
template Gentiles as well as Israelites. 

‘So then’ (as appears from the last question, and from what has 
preceded) ‘faith results from a message, and the message goes by 
command of Christ.’ This explains the mission of the messengers 
(axdorodx), ‘Except they be sent.’ The preachers must be authorized to 
preach ; the message is by command. 

‘But, I ask, Has not the message been given? Or, more literally, 
have not they (men) heard (cf. ver. 14)? Aye verily, their (men’s) 
voice has gone forth into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of 
the world.’ This is of course the voice of the preachers of the Gospel. 
The universality of the proclamation still demonstrates its general 
application. But now there is a reversal to Israel. 

‘But I ask (again), Has Israel not known?’ What? The truth, as 
revealed in the message, that Jesus is Lord (Jehovah), and the Saviour 
of all that call upon Him (vers. 9, 13, cf. 2, 3). See Is. i 3, lx 16, 
Jer. xxxi 34, &c. Is Israel without knowledge of her Lord and Saviour ? 
Alas! this is so. For ‘ first Moses saith, I (Jehovah) will move you to 
envy against what is not a nation, against a nation without intelligence 

VOL, IV. Rr 
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I will anger you. And Isaiah saith without reserve, I have been found 
of those who seek me not, I have manifested myself to those who 
inquire not after me.’ Both statements concern the Gentiles. ‘But in 
respect of Israel he saith, All the day long I have (with eager longing) 
extended my hands towards a disobedient and gainsaying people.’ 

The argument accordingly, though it has its difficulties, is a valid 
one. The message of salvation has been disseminated universally, to 
Jew and Gentile alike. Some have accepted it, some have rejected it. 
But Israel as a body remains ignorant of it, because it refuses to listen. 
See Acts xiv 46, xxviii 28. 

W. Spicer Woop. 


AN EARLY IRISH LITURGICAL FRAGMENT. 


PROFESSOR WILHELM MEyER, of the University of Gottingen, has 
recently found at Turin, in MS F iv 1 a large fragment of an early Irish 
Service-book, and has published it with introduction and notes in the 
Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Philo- 
logisch-historische Klasse, 1903, Heft 2, pp. 163-214. 

It consists of six leaves, or twelve pages, about 9” x 7”, occupied by 
a Hiberno-Latin text, which Professor Meyer would assign to a date 
rather earlier than the date of the Antiphonary of Bangor (A. D. 680-691), 
in consequence of the greater prevalence of semi-uncial letters, and of 
the absence of certain combinations of letters which are found in the 
Bangor book. He is probably right, but it is impossible for any one 
who has not seen the MS or any facsimile of it, to offer an independent 
opinion on such a point. Irish MSS are specially difficult to date on 
purely palaeographical grounds. 

There are two short rubrics or headings, viz. an Irish rubric on 
fol. 37. ‘ibfelib,’ i.e. ‘in diebus festis,’ before No. 10; and a Latin 
rubric on fol. 6 v. ‘si dominicus dies’ before No. 21. 

There are twenty-one separate liturgical pieces, viz. four Canticles 
or Psalms, two Hymns, and fifteen Collects. All of these, except four 
Collects, are found in the Antiphonary of Bangor. The following is a list 
of them. In the list and in the notes which follow it 

B = Antiphonary of Bangor. 
H = Harleian MS 7658 (Irish). 
LH = Trinity College, Dublin, copy of Irish Liber Hymnorum. 
LH* = Franciscan copy of Irish Liber Hymnorum. 
T = Turin MS fragment MS F iv 1. 
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[Four Canticles or Psalms] 


No. in T. No. in B. 
Canticum Moysi. Exod. xv 1-19. I 5 


Verses 1-7 inclusive are lost. 
Canticum trium Puerorum. Dan. iii 57-88. 4 6 
Tres Psalmi. Pss. cxlviii-cl. 7 70 
Only the four opening words of Ps. cxlviii are given 
in T as in B. 
Te Deum laudamus. 17 
[Two Hymns] 
‘Ymnum dicat turba fratrum,’ &c. II 
Anonymous in T, but attributed in B to S. Hilary. 
‘Spiritus diuinae lucis gloriae,’ &c. 
Only found here and in B. 
[Fifteen Collects] 
Collectio super Canticum Moysi. 
Ditto. 
Collectio super Canticum trium Puerorum. 
Ditto. 


Collectio post Tres Psalmos. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. I 
Collectio post Evangelium. 12 
Ditto. 13 
Collectio de Martyribus. 15 
Ditto. 16 
Collectio post Laudate [ = Te Deum laudamus] 18 
Ditto. 19 
Collectio ad Horam Sextam. 20 
A fragment. 21 
We subjoin the text of the four Collects which are not found in B, and 
only one of which is at present known to exist elsewhere, 
No. 9. 
Te dominum de celis laudamus, 
Teque omnium regem regum rogamus, 
Cum excelsis angelis ymnum cantamus 
Per eternalia secula seculorum. 
This Collect occurs in the Southampton Psalter (Irish), Fol. 99 z. 
after Ps. cl. The first line is found also in No. 10 of B. 
No. 13. 
Laudis tibi, domine, hostia 
Pre ceteris probatur esse accepta, 
A maioribus ergo et nos traditos 
Rr2 
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Tuae maiestati canimus ymnos. 
Miserere. 
No. 19. 
Deus omnipotens, qui es unus nec solus, 
terque unus et in tribus unus, 
pater in uerbo, filius in patre, 
cum spiritu sancto in secula seculorum. 
No. 21. 
um conditorem pio serui 
eres dilectissimi uni 
ut det nobis famulis. 

In No. 17 we have preserved another early Irish copy of ‘Te Deum 
laudamus.’ It exhibits the following variations from the Textus receptus, 
purely orthographical discrepancies not being taken into account :— 

Verse 1. The anthem ‘Laudate pueri dominum, laudate nomen 
domini’ (Ps. cxii 1) is prefixed to the first verse. So B; LH; LH*. 

4. After ‘ proclamant’ add ‘dicentes.’ So LH; LH*. 

6. +‘uniuersa’ before ‘terra’; substitute ‘honore’ for ‘ maiestatis.’ 
So B; LH; LH*. 

12. Substitute ‘unigenitum’ for ‘et unicum.’ So B; H; LH (retain- 
ing ‘et’); LH*. 

16. Zu ad liderandum mundum suscepisti hominem, non Aorruisti 
uirginis uterum. So B (with ‘aborruisti’); H; LH; LH*. 

20. +‘nobis’ after ‘quesumus’ as in B; H; LH. 

21. ‘Eternam fac cum sanctis gloriam numerari,’ resembling but not 
identical with B; H; LH; LH*. 

23. Substitute ‘seculum’ for ‘aeternum.’ So B; LH; LH*. 

25. Substitute ‘eternum’ (fifth word) for ‘saeculum.’ So B; LH; 
LH*. 

+amen. So B. 


6. 
- \ Desunt. SoB; H; LH; LH*. 


28. ‘Domine’ before, not after, ‘misericordia tua.’ So B; LH; 
LH*, 

29. Deest. SoB; H; LH; LH*. 

After verse 29 come the words ‘Gloria et honor.’ These are the 
opening words of the Celtic and Mozarabic forms of ‘ Gloria Patri.’ See 
B Part ii p. 75. In B it occurs at the end of ‘Gloria in excelsis.’ It is 
not known to be elsewhere associated with ‘Te Deum laudamus *.’ 


F. E. WARREN. 


1 In the full text of ‘Te Deum laudamus’ given below, I have supplied this portion 
from the last verse appended to ‘Gloria in excelsis’ in B. fol. 33 v. See note in 
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Part ii, p. 75. Expanded letters are in italic type ; lost or absent words or letters 
are placed within square brackets: the original punctuation is retained. 

1 LAudate paueri domsnum laudate nomen domini. te dewm laudamus te dominum 
confidemur. 

2 te eternum patrem omnis tera [ue ]neratur. 

3 tibi omnes angeli tibi celi et uniuerse potestates. 

4 tibi hirupin et sarupin incessabi uoce proclamant dicentes 

5 sanctus sanctus sanctus dominus deus sabaoht. 

6 pleni sunt celi ad uniuersa terra honore gloriae tuae : 

4 Te glorihosus apostolorum chorus 

8 te profetarum laudabilis numerus 

9 te martirum candidatus laudat exarcitus 

Io te per orbem terrarum sancta confidetur ¢clesia 

II patrem inmensg maiestatis 

12 uenerandum tuum uerum unigenitum filium 

13 sanctum quoque paracletum spiritum 

14 tu rex gloriae christe. 

15 tu patris sempiternus [es filius] 

16 tu ad liberandum mundum suscipisti h[ominem non horrulisti uirginis uterum 

17 tu [deuicto mortis aculeo] aparuisti credenti[bus regna caelorum. } 

18 [tu ad dex]teram dei sedis in [gloria patris.] 

19 [iudex crederis] esse uenturus 

20 te [ergo quaesumus nobis tuis] famulis suuen[i quos pretioso sanguine rede]- 
misti 

21 ¢ternum fac cum sanctis gloriam muneraris. 

22 saluum fac pop{uljum tuum domine et be[ne]dic hereditati tug 

23 et rege eos et extolle illos usque in seculum 

24 per singulos dies benedicimu: te 

25 et laudamus nomen tuum in eternum et in seculum seculi amen 

26 [deest } 

27 (deest] 

28 fiat domine misericordia tua super nos quemadmodum sperabimus in te : 

29 [deest] 
Gloria et honor: [patri et filio et spiri/ui sancfo, et nunc et semper et in saecula 
saeculorum, amen .*.] 


ee me A 


> 


—— 


A RE Bl 
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REVIEWS 


THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 


Das Buch Henoch. Aethiopischer Text herausgegeben von Dr. Jou. 
FLEMMING. 

Das Buch Henoch. THerausgegeben von Dr. Jou. FLemminc, Biblio- 
thekar an der Kgl. Universitatsbibliothek zu Bonn, und Dr. L. 
RADERMACHER. 


In the above two volumes Drs. Flemming and Radermacher have 
divided amongst them the task of editing the Ethiopic and Greek 
Versions of the Book of Enoch, and of translating the former version. 
Such co-operation, if it involves mutual help and mutual criticism, is 
of the greatest service in the field of scholarship. But, if the element of 
reciprocity be absent, as in fact it must for the most part be absent 
when one scholar is a Classic and the other an Orientalist, such 
division of labour can only tend to lower the quality of both contribu- 
tions. Indeed Dr. Flemming seems to have confined his attention 
almost unreservedly to the Ethiopic Version. How otherwise could he 
have failed to remark so many readings in the great Berlin Ethiopic 
MS, where that MS stands alone in agreement with the Greek Version? 
Again, we can hardly be wrong in concluding that Dr. Radermacher is 
not a Semitic scholar, and yet he has to deal with a text which, in at 
least a score of passages, is unintelligible to the pure Classic. If we 
discount these undoubted disadvantages, we must acknowledge that the 
work of both scholars is excellent in many respects. This judgement, 
however, is subject to many qualifications in the case of Dr. Flemming. 

We shall deal first with the German translation, next with the Greek 
version, and finally with the Ethiopic. Our criticism here will only 
deal slightly with these subjects: for a full criticism I must refer the 
reader to my article in the American Journal of Theology for April. 

The German translation. The translation is scholarly. In two or 
more places Flemming has been able to point out errors in the earlier 
translations (as in Ixvii 12, Ixxxix 10, &c.). But in a considerable 
number of passages he has fallen into the errors of his predecessors, and 
swelled the list by errors of hisown. Thus in xlv 3 ‘jahart mégbarithémQ’ 
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cannot be rendered ‘wird... Auswahl treffen unter ihren Werken,’ 
but only ‘ will choose their works.’ In lviii 6, where he translates ‘ bis 
zu einer Grenze der Tage werden sie nicht kommen,’ the word ‘ Grenze’ 
is not a possible equivalent of ‘huélqua.’ Again in xiv 25 ‘ich schlug 
mein Antlitz zu Boden,’ the word ‘schlug’ is not a possible equivalent 
of ‘’énéssér6’ which means simply ‘I looked.’ In the above cases the 
text is corrupt and the translator should not attempt to give sense to 
nonsense. I will now select two other cases where, though the German 
is a possible rendering of the Ethiopic, it is not the right one as we see 
from the Greek Version. In viii 1 the phrase ‘’ébna émkuéllfi @bén 
kébfira’ can be translated ‘das allerkostbarste Gestein,’ but that is not 
its meaning here, but ‘allerlei kostbare Gesteine’; for the Greek has 
mavroious Aidous éxhexrovs, Thus ‘’émkuéllQ Ebén’ above is a rendering of 
mavroiovs, and not an attempt to render a superlative as linguistically it 
could. Again in xxi 1 ‘‘6dékQ’ should not be translated ‘ich ging 
umher,’ but simply ‘ich ging,’ as it is a rendering of ¢padevea, Origen 
has ‘ambulavi’ here. Despite these and not a few other errors this 
translation is a very faithful representative of the Ethiopic Version as 
published by Flemming. 

The Greek Version. We have few words of actual censure for 
Dr. Radermacher’s work. It is throughout the work of a scholar, but 
of a scholar with limitations. His aim in this edition as well as his 
view of the two preceding English editions is best given in his own 
words (p. 14): ‘Von den beiden Ausgaben, die sich nach Dillmanns 
Vorarbeiten das grésste Verdienst um die Gestaltung des griechischen 
Textes erworben haben, hat jede eine durchaus bezeichnende Stel- 
lung genommen ; Charles hat die athiopische Uebersetzung in einer 
meines Erachtens viel zu weit gehenden Weise zur Hilfe gezogen, Swete 
(Zhe Psalms of Solomon with the Greek Fragments of the Book of Enoch, 
Cambridge, 1899) hat von ihr vollig abgesehen und lieber gelegentlich 
ziemlichen Unsinn gedruckt. Ich habe einen Mittelweg einzuschlagen 
gesucht.’ This criticism is just. 

Amongst Radermacher’s emendations we might single out mrjfovow 
for morevcovow in i 5 and décpecor for djAwcov inx 11. The Greek 
Fragment in Syncellus, which goes back to an independent version of 
the original, has in the latter case ajcov, That d\ecor was a late cor- 
ruption is proved by the fact that the MS still testifies to décpwcor 
or some verb requiring the accusative having been there originally: 8»- 
Awoov . . . Tots Aowwos rs ,. . peyevras (sic). Again Radermacher rightly 
points out that rps should be emended into réocapes in xxii 9. 

We shall now point out some passages where the editor has been less 
happy. In vi 8 he emends otroi ciow dpyxai airav oi déxa into obrol ciow 
dpxai abray, of (émi) deca, But this would mean: ‘these are their leaders, 
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those who are over ten.’ But what we require is, ‘those who are over 
tens’ or ‘dekarchs.’ In xiv 8 he retains the impossible dvepo ... 
éfenéraray pe in the sense of ‘the winds caused me to fly.’ This verb 
cannot possibly be translated here. It is a corruption for éfemépacay, 
Hence we have ‘the winds carried me off.’ The same corruption in 
the same connexion is found in one of the LXX MSS in Num. xi 31. 
Again in v 8 he accepts Dillmann’s emendation of xaradn@eav into xara 
Anény. But since his Ethiopic (barasi'é) here = car’ do¢Beav, and 
in x 20 we have the same word in the Ethiopic corresponding to 
doeBcias in the Greek, it seems conclusive that we should read «ar’ 
aoéBevav here’. 

There are many unintelligible passages which Radermacher leaves 
without remark in the text, such as xv 4, xvii 7, xxv 5. But no attempt 
towards their emendation could be made save through Semitic. Most 
of the idiosyncrasies of the Greek to which he calls attention in an 
admirable appendix could be explained from the Semitic background, 
though this idea does not seem to have occurred to the editor. 

The Ethiopic Text. Dr. Flemming had a great opportunity of giving 
the world a definitive Ethiopic Text of the Book of Enoch, but he did 
not avail himself of it. He was the first to make known the readings 
of three hitherto uncollated MSS of the first class as well as some others 
of the second. But he has not risen to his opportunities. His failure 
appears to be due to overhastiness to be first in the field. This 
overhaste has prevented him from making an accurate study of the 
MSS, and acquainting himself with the subject-matter of the text he was 
engaged on. The following remark of Dr. Geffcken (p. liii) in relation 
to the Sibylline Oracles applies just as strongly to the Book of Enoch: 
‘...die Kritik der Handschriften und die historische Kritik des Sibyllen- 
stoffes zusammenhangen aufs innigste, untrennbar.’ But again the 
problems of the Ethiopic text involve a painstaking study of the Greek 
Version and of the Semitic original presupposed by both. To this last 
province of his work Dr. Flemming has given but little attention. At 
all events he has made no fresh contributions in it. 

We shall now proceed to justify some of the above criticisms by a few 
examples. The true reading is to be found not infrequently in the 
notes and not in the text. Thus in vii 1, with four of the best MSS 
(Dr. Flemming mentions only one)? out of five, ‘“édawa’ (so Greek ras 

1 Radermacher rightly objects to the emendation dvaydprnra in v 6 in the 
previous editions of Dillmann, Charles, and Swete, and to Bouriant’s false tran- 
scription of the text ayaprnra on which the emendation was based. According to 
Radermacher the MS reads ayara, which he emends into dpiavro.. But the MS 
does not read oyaro: but ayapror. Though part of the p is obliterated, it is unmis- 


takable. This reading is corrupt for duaprwaAoi. 
* The five best MSS are gm qiu. 
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Boravas) and not ‘‘édaw.’ Flemming thinks that the Ethiopic here cannot 
be a translation of the Greek. If he consults the Ethiopic Version of 
Wisdom xvi 12 he will find the same rendering as here. See also 
Jub. x 12 and the Hebrew Book of Noah in loc. Again in vii 4 the 
reading of g should have been given in the text and not in the notes as 
it is supported by G (=the Greek Version). In x 12 omit ‘’ém bef 
kuélla rékués’ with the four of the five best MSS, and so bring the text 
into line with G. In xiv1 read ‘ mashafa’ with gand G. Inxiv 8 read 
‘ra’éj kamaz’ with all the best MSS and G instead of ‘kamaz ra’éj. 
Next we shall give some passages where the true readings appear neither 
in the text nor in the notes. In vi 7 we should read zentfi for za with 
four of the five best MSS and G (oéros), In x 2 we should follow m 
which is supported by G against all the rest. In xx 3 the order of 
words in mgu should have been adopted as it has the support of G, and 
in xxv 7 the order of g for the same reason. 

Throughout the entire book the evidence of the MSS is defectively 
cited ; but these are not the most blameworthy shortcomings of the book. 
The evidence is not only defective but frequently misleading. Thus on 
p. 8, note 2, m is said to omit ‘mahara,’ and on p. 13, note 1, to read 
‘wajégaber.’ In neither case is this so. On the latter page g is wrongly 
cited in note 3, and m in note 15. On p. 14, note 3, gg are wrongly 
cited, and m in note 15 on the same page. On p. 33, note 2, m is 
wrongly cited: in note 9 g, in note 10 m, in note 13 g, in note 15 gu. 
On p. 64, notes 3, 10 m is wrongly cited, in notes 11,13 g. Similar 
inaccuracies are found on every page of the Apparatus Criticus. 

Not infrequently Dr. Flemming follows the second class MSS against 
the first without any valid reason, and sometimes even a few MSS of the 
second class against all the first class and the majority of the second 
class. We must, however, concede that in most of these cases the 
sense is not affected, only the form or the order of the Ethiopic words. 
That both these matters, however, are important, scholars will readily 
acknowledge. 

This review has grown beyond the intended limits and must now 
come to a close. : 

Notwithstanding its very many grave shortcomings Dr. Flemming’s 
text is a meritorious achievement, and the present reviewer hopes to 
meet his contributions on kindred subjects in the coming years. 


R. H. CHARLES. 
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BIBLE STUDIES. 


Bible Studies, contributions chiefly from Papyri and Inscriptions to the 
history of the language, the literature, and the religion of Hellenistic 
Judaism and primitive Christianity. By Dr. G. ADOLF DEISSMANN, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Heidelberg. Authorized 
translation by Alex. Grieve. (T. & T. Clark, 1901.) 


In the preface to his edition of the Epistle to the Hebrews the late 
Dean Vaughan refers to the ‘impatience of an accumulation of parallel 
passages in illustration of the phraseology of the Greek Testament’ 
felt by some theologians, and emphasizes the difficulty of examining, 
choosing, and refusing among ‘the endless apparent parallels of which 
only one in ten or one in a hundred may be real.’ Professor Deissmann 
also anticipates the possible criticism that many of the observations 
which may be made in comparing: the Greek of the LXX and New 
Testament with other writings have ‘ only’ a philological value, but he 
also indicates how such comparisons may be the foundation for general 
principles which are of primary importance in drawing conclusions as to 
the doctrinal language of the Greek Bible. Whether the reader agrees 
or not with the conclusions of Professor Deissmann, he cannot fail to 
find many suggestive thoughts in the volume before us, which incor- 
porates the Weue Bibelstudien published in 1897, as well as the earlier 
Bibelstudien published in 1895 '. 

The first long essay deals with the Biblical Letters and Epistles. This 
gives a number of interesting facts in regard to the place of such letters 
in Greek literature, and the collection of letters genuine and forged, and 
distinguishes between different kinds of letters, such as the ‘ real letter,’ 
the ‘letter that has subsequently become literature,’ the ‘epistle,’ the 
‘fictitious epistle’ The Papyri furnish many instances of the first 
class, viz. those which have ‘served some perfectly definite and never to 
be repeated purpose in human intercourse’ ; the earliest example of the 
second is generally found in the so-called letters of Aristotle: of epistles, 
or literary letters, we have many illustrations beginning possibly with 
those of Lysias ; the fictitious epistles belong to the Alexandrian or later 
ages. The importance of this at first sight purely literary discussion is 


1 The translator has given us a very readable and accurate translation, though 
he introduces occasionally such words as mechanizes (p. 65), formulaic (69), 
clamant (73), and such expressions as ‘the nerve of the striking image’ (91), ‘the 
polemic of the missive gives us to know’ (347). There are also a few mistakes or 
omissions in the accents of the Greek, e.g. pp. 223, 261, 365, a substitution of Graecism 
for Latinism (p. 223 note), and a misprint in the English on p. 367 note 3. In 
connexion with the translation we may notice the graceful and appreciative 
recognition by Professor Deissmann, in his preface to the edition, of the work 
done in this field by English scholars. 
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seen in its application to the New Testament writings, some of which 
are ‘real letters,’ while others are ‘epistles’ lacking the personal notes 
of the ‘letters.’ This distinction is shown to have a bearing on argu- 
ments affecting the text, the exegesis, and the doctrinal statements of the 
literature in question. 

The second essay is very much shorter, and travels over ground more 
familiar to the student of the Greek Bible. It deals with the use of 
the term ‘Biblical Greek,’ and its relation to the «ow, in the light 
thrown by the language of papyri and inscriptions. Deissmann argues 
that Biblical Greek is an unmeaning phrase as applied to writers of such 
varied dates and places as those whose writings are preserved in the 
Bible. Neither the Greek of the LXX and N. T. nor that of the so-called 
xown is so uniform as to show the same characteristics throughout. The 
most interesting parts of the essay are those in which the writer discusses 
the principles of LXX translation, showing how the translators preferred 
to give the spirit rather than the literal meaning, in their effort to 
‘ Egyptianize’ the Bible, and ‘chose the technical expressions of their 
surroundings.’ These technical expressions from papyri belonging to 
the Ptolemaic period explain many passages of the LXX. Thus the use 
of apeors for water brooks (Joel i 20) or for channels of the sea (2 Sam. 
xxii 16) is illustrated by the occurrence of agin for opening the sluices, 
and ageois for the sluice itself, in papyri dealing with irrigation. Another 
instance is afforded by the word ypappareis, where the term seems to 
mean a military officer. Such a ‘technical meaning was familiar to the 
Alexandrian translators,’ and is found in papyri of the second century B.c. 
Another important general consideration suggested by the language of 
the inscriptions is that we find in them a terminology fixed, and often 
liturgical in its nature, independent of the LXX, so that those who used 
the LXX or New Testament later would be quite as likely to read their 
own meanings into these books as to derive new meanings from them. 
By the time of the New Testament there had set in a process of mutual 
assimilation between the religious conceptions already current in Asia 
Minor on the one hand, and ‘ Biblical’ and ‘ Christian’ elements on the 
other. 

The greater part of the volume (including the JVeue Bibelstudien) 
illustrates with instances, of varying interest and importance, the value 
of a study of inscriptions and papyri for an exact understanding of the 
Greek Bible. Words known only from the LXX or New Testament are 
shown to have occurred elsewhere, e. g. dvadddavros, dvriAnumrwp, covddpror, 
and the assertions of older writers like Cremer and Grimm have to be 
modified or withdrawn. Among the more important words on which 
welcome light is thrown may be mentioned dvadépew, BeBaiwors, Budfopat, 
Boxiwios, Daornpiov, Acxpdw, mperBirepos, viobecia, vids Oeod, yapayya. In some 
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cases the actual meaning of these words is in question, in others their 
doctrinal significance, in others the history and associations of the term. 
The words Biagoya: and Auwxpdaw may be taken as illustrating the first class, 
dvadépew and Dacrnpwr the second, and mpeoBirepos the third. The 
usage of the last term mpeoBurepos is twice discussed at some length, and 
Deissmann writes as follows: ‘There is no reason for deeming this 
technical term a peculiarity of the Jewish idiom. Just as the Jewish 
usage is traceable to Egypt so is it possible that also the Christian 
communities of Asia Minor, which named their superintendents mpeofv- 
repo, may have borrowed the word from their surroundings, and may 
not have received it through the medium of Judaism at all. . . . In any 
case it is not correct to contrast . . . the word émicxomos as “the Greek 
coloured designation” with the term mpeoBurepos. . . . The word was 
a technical term in Egypt before the Jews began to speak of mpeafurepa, 
and it is similarly to be found in the Greek usage of the imperial period 
in the most diverse localities of Asia Minor.’ Though Deissmann 
disclaims any ‘wish to touch upon the question regarding the nature 
of the presbyterial office,’ and says ‘it may have been developed quite 
apart from the name,’ yet such facts as he has brought to light in regard 
to the use of the term cannot but have an importance beyond ‘the 
philological purpose’ for which he brings them forward, and indicate 
the value of such material as is collected in this volume. 

The essays which follow in the English edition deal with a variety of 
points. The first of them discusses at some length an inscription 
on a lead tablet found at Adrumetum which dates from the third 
century A.D. The interest of it lies in the formudae of adjuration to 
a demon whose help is invoked in a love spell by one Domitiana. 
These formudae are, in Deissmann’s opinion, derived from one of the 
current books of Magic in which passages from the Greek Bible are 
reproduced, but from memory, as would be done only by ‘a man who 
lived and moved in the Bible and indeed in the Greek Bible.’ The 
next study deals with four Bible names, Heliodorus, Barnabas, Manaen, 
and Saulus Paulus. For Barnabas he suggests a connexion with BapveBois, 
a name occurring on an inscription, and explained as son of Nebo. The 
change of the termination into as is explained as intended to ‘remove 
from the name its suspiciously pagan appearance,’ while popular 
etymology gave a ‘religious interpretation to the name thus defaced 
from motives of piety.’ In regard to the double name given to St. Paul 
in Acts xiii 9, ‘an ancient reader could only have taken it to mean 
“Saul, who was also called Paul,”’ ‘it cannot mean Saul who was Aence- 
forth also called Paul,’ ‘the 6 «ai [on the analogy of similar expressions 
elsewhere | admits of no other supposition than that he was called Saulus 
Paulus before he came to Cyprus.’ The last study deals shortly with 
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a number of points, of which perhaps the most interesting is the 
discussion of the ‘large letters’ and ‘the marks of Jesus’ in Gal. vi. 
The latter are explained as ‘sacred protective marks,’ such as are 
perhaps referred to in connexion with Cain, and also in Isa. xliv 51, 
Ezek. ix 2, Rev. xiv 1, and other places. A striking parallel for the use 
of Baord{ew in the sense of bearing such protective marks is found in 
a spell which describes a person as ‘bearing’ the tomb of Osiris (i. e. 
a model of it used as an amulet) and threatening to use it in case of 
being troubled. The relevant words are Baord{w rijv radi rod ’Ocipews 
. édv pot 6 deiva xérovs mapacyn mpocpeyyo airy aita. 

Every student of the Greek Bible ought to feel grateful to Professor 
Deissmann for (in his own words) ‘ taking up the work of the industrious 
collectors of observations’ in the eighteenth century, and giving us such 
an array of materials from the approximately contemporary products of 
secular Greek. What he has already given us ought to ensure a hearty 
welcome for the future studies which he promises in the preface. 


Li. J. M. Bess. 


THE AGE OF THE FATHERS. 


The Age of the Fathers, being Chapters in the History of the 
Church during the fourth and fifth centuries. By the late W1ILLIAM 
Bricut, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. (Longmans, 1903.) 


In old days history was written from a purely literary point of view, 
and the writer gave free play to his own political or social or moral 
predilections. As an artist or a moralist he used his materials to effect 
the purpose which was nearest to his heart. He aimed at ministering 
to the gratification or the edification of his readers. If he had finished 
a chapter to his own satisfaction, he did not rewrite it because fresh 
evidence came to his knowledge that put a different colour on the facts 
he had recorded. He wrote, with a purpose, a historical romance. 
And he did not necessarily cite the authorities on which he relied. It 
would often, probably, have been difficult for him to do so. It was his 
own reading of the history that he wished to set forth. 

Nowadays, of course, history is no longer written on these lines. 
These two large volumes, in which Dr. Bright’s Oxford Lectures are 
given to the world, are inspired by the purpose of stating fully the facts 
and letting them speak for themselves. Where the evidence is in- 
sufficient or ambiguous, the reader is allowed to judge for himself, 
though he is ably guided towards the right conclusion. The writer’s 
personal convictions are in no way disguised, but they are not allowed 
to colour the facts; and, as far as I am able to judge, no fresh know- 
ledge of the period (a.D. 313 to A.D. 451) has been brought to light in 
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recent years which would affect the statements or the conclusions as 
they are here presented. The wide range and intimate character of the 
knowledge which Dr. Bright possessed of the ancient contemporary 
sources of information is visible on every page. ‘This is, perhaps, the 
chief value of the book as a contribution to the history of the period. 
But it is, above all else, the manner in which the whole subject is 
treated that will secure the book a place in the historical literature of 
the Church of the fourth and fifth centuries. Dr. Lock and Mr. Turner 
are to be heartily thanked for the pains they have taken to give us, not 
only a worthy memorial of a great teacher, but also a delightful contrast 
to the works of some of the modern exponents of the ‘scientific’ 
method of writing history. For the defects of method which detract 
from the usefulness of the Lectures in their published form the Editors 
cannot be held responsible. The plan was settled, and a considerable 
part of the first volume had been already printed, before Dr. Bright’s 
death ; and the Editors found themselves obliged to follow the lines on 
which the work had been begun. 

Dr. Lock, who writes the very interesting Preface, speaks of the 
merits ‘which we have long been accustomed to associate with 
Dr. Bright’s work, an enthusiasm for great characters, a picturesque and 
almost poetic power of painting the chief episodes, and above all that 
delicate sureness of touch in handling questions of doctrine, that fear of 
exaggeration, that sense of balance, which springs only from a loyal 
reverence for truth, developed through years of mature reflection.’ 
These characteristics are certainly conspicuous throughout this book. 
From beginning to end it is instinct with life. There is none of the 
cold detached spirit of criticism about it. Scene after scene rises before 
us, as we read, with singular fullness and freshness. 

The great drama seems to be played before our eyes. We are 
brought into touch with the chief actors, we get to know them. We 
hear their voices as we read their very words, and we seem to see them 
in the spirit and in the flesh. 

Scene by scene it is excellent. ‘The accounts of events, the character- 
ization of the great leaders of Christian thought and life and of the chief 
representatives of paganism, the explanation of the real points at issue 
in the doctrinal controversies, are all admirable ; though there is room 
perhaps for a little more sympathetic appreciation both of the heretics 
and of the champions of the old gods. 

It is easy to understand how Lectures such as these ‘charmed and 
stimulated and inspired generations of Oxford students.’ And now that 
they are given to a wider world in printed form it is not likely that any one 
who reads them will fail to ‘catch some of the writer’s enthusiasm for the 
Church and its Truth.’ 
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On the other hand, one would not have been surprised to learn that 
real students of the history of the period attending the Lectures had 
been reduced to despair. Even in book-form it is difficult to use them 
for purposes of study, as a history of the whole period. 

Frequently we have to make our way through so great an amount of 
detail, that it is difficult ‘to see the wood for the trees.’ And frequently 
the main course of the narrative is interrupted by long digressions which, 
though they lead up to the matter again, are at any rate confusing. No 
typographical help is given us, other than the division into chapters 
(forty-nine in over a thousand pages) and headings to the pages, which 
often have no relation to the subjects actually dealt with on the particular 
page. Some head-lines in the letter-press would have been very helpful. 
And it is impossible not to regret that it was not part of the plan 
which Dr. Bright adopted to give, either at the beginning or end of the 
chapters or else at the foot of the pages, at least the more important of the 
references to passages on which the statements in the text are based. 

The absence of all such direct references to authorities, ancient and 
modern alike, deprives the book of much of its value, and relegates it to 
the class of histories which are of use either to those who already know 
the whole field or to those who never want to know it—with the only 
kind of knowledge that is really one’s own. One who belongs to neither 
class will find the book somewhat disappointing. Again and again he 
will find bits of information which are fresh to him. He could usually, 
perhaps, trace out the source of them. But it would take a good deal of 
time, and it is not in the interests of scholarship that the reference 
should be left hidden away on the left-hand page of Dr. Bright’s note- 
books, instead of being brought into the light for all to see at the foot of 
the printed page. 

The book therefore seems to me to fail to be the great and valuable 
book which it might easily have been. It is described as ‘popular,’ 
though in the best sense—i.e. based on full and accurate knowledge. 
But really it contains a great deal too much about quite unimportant 
people and things to be ‘popular.’ It does not seize the outstanding 
features of the history and paint the broad effects. It does not steadily 
trace the plan of the great forces that were at work. The hand of the 
artist is visible enough at times—the artist who reads the spirit of 
a man’s life and paints his portrait with sympathy and strength. But 
too often there is far too much photography. 

It is really a book for students, and yet the student is denied the 
most useful kind of help which can be given him towards acquiring an 
independent knowledge of the facts, and prosecuting further his own 
investigations. 


J. F. BerHune-BaAkeEr. 
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ORIENTALIA. 


The Ethical Treatises of Berachya. Ed. by H. Gottancz. (London, 
Nutt, 1902.) 


Tue only work by which R. Berachiah can be said to have been at 
all known hitherto is the n*>yw ‘wn or Fox Fables. Dr. Gollancz has 
therefore done well to rescue these two treatises from manuscript 
obscurity. The text is carefully edited from MSS at Parma and 
Munich, with an English translation. Berachiah’s work is by no 
means original. He seems to have aimed at producing a popular 
manual of the philosophy of his more distinguished predecessors. The 
second of these two treatises (F7y¥Dn ’D, Book of the Refiner) is mainly 
an abridgement of the first (3’nn ’D, the Compendium) and both are 
based on, and consist largely of, extracts from Saadiah’s A7taéd al- 
amdnat, Bahya ibn Pakuda, Gabirol, and others. In making his 
selection Berachiah avoids the more strictly philosophical subjects and 
confines himself to the discussion of religious questions, such as 
repentance, the nature of the soul, the resurrection. Dr. Gollancz has 
made the composition of the work clearer by tables showing the 
correspondence between Berachiah and his originals. But the most 
interesting part of the book is perhaps the introduction, in which the 
editor deals at length with the difficult question of the author’s date and 
country. He rejects Mr. Jacob’s identification of Berachiah hanaqdan 
with the Oxford Jew, Benedict le puncteur, and decides that the author 
lived in the twelfth century in the south of France. He seems not to 
have known Arabic, but to have read Saadiah in the Hebrew transla- 
tion of Judah ibn Tibbon or (Tabbon). On the other hand he was 
well acquainted with western Christian literature, and translated, for 
instance, the Quaestiones Naturales of Adelard of Bath in his mbxwn’p. 
Dr. Gollancz contends, however, that the Fox Fables are independent of 
the Ysopet of Marie de France, and are derived from the large stock 
of such tales current in the Middle Ages. The material is very clearly 
arranged, and, as this short sketch indicates, contains a great deal which 
will interest others besides specialists in rabbinical literature. 


Midrash Hag-gadol. Ed, by S. SCHECHTER (Genesis). (Cambridge, 
1902.) 
Dr. SCHECHTER’S edition of this Midrash has been long expected 
and will be eagerly welcomed. As the preface explains, the great 
Midrash is a sort of homiletic thesaurus, comprising comments on the 
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whole of the Pentateuch. Its value consists in the fact that it was 
compiled in the fourteenth century by a Yemen Jew who derived his 
material from works many of which are now either entirely lost or 
known to us only by their titles. Besides this it is based on MSS of 
the Talmud and early rabbinical literature with readings often differing 
from our texts. It thus makes important additions to Rabbinovicz’s 
Variae Lectiones, since this Midrash was unknown to him. Indeed, it is 
only within about twenty years that the literature of Yemen has been 
known and the MSS brought to Europe. In editing such a work for 
the first time Dr. Schechter’s task has been no easy one. The com- 
piler quotes from both Talmuds, the Midrashim, often in forms 
modified for his purpose, the Arukh, Rashi, p35, 6355, and others. 
He does not, however, name his authorities but simply introduces the 
quotations with }3n or #339 13n. Moreover he does not even subdivide 
his quotations. The editor has accordingly made it his business to 
separate texts from comments and to indicate the source of the latter, 
suggesting a possible origin when the passage is not found in any 
extant work. For such a difficult task certainly no one is better 
fitted than Dr. Schechter, and it is to be hoped that he will find time to 
complete it. With regard to the compiler, the suggestion, adopted by 
Neubauer, that he was David al-Adeni, is justly considered by Dr. 
Schechter to require further proof. This and other questions will no 
doubt be more fully discussed in the promised introductory essay on 
the Midrash when the whole text is edited. There are at least six 
MSS, more or less complete, in various public and private libraries, 
The present edition is based on two of these (belonging to Mr. 
Montefiore and Dr. Kohut) collated and completed by the copies 
at Oxford and in the British Museum. All the MSS, however, 
represent the same text, and the differences are inconsiderable. 
Students of rabbinical literature will be sincerely grateful to Dr. 
Schechter for presenting to them a wealth of interesting material in so 
attractive a form. 


Place of the Peshitto Version in the Apparatus Criticus of the Greek 
New Testament (Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, vol. v, pt. iii), by 
G. H. Gwituiam. (Oxford, 1903.) 


EvEN those who do not accept the views of the ‘ Traditional’ school 
should welcome this very clear and definite statement of them, for it is 
evident that no one can speak with better authority than the learned 
editor of the Zetraeuangelium Sanctum. ‘The subjects of discussion 
are (1) the antiquity of the Peshitta version and (2) its value as a witness 
to the Greek Text. The former is subsidiary to the latter, since, as 
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Mr. Gwilliam says, the evidence of the version is important only with 
reference to the underlying Greek. From a detailed examination of 
Matt. i-xiv it is shown that the Peshitta supports the traditional text 
in 108 places and cod. B in 65. Again it appears that in 137 places in 
these chapters the Peshitta agrees neither with cod. B, nor with the 
usual Greek readings. In many of these it has the support of some 
other of the early versions, but in thirty-one places it stands alone, as far 
as we know at present. Hence it is argued that either the Peshitta will 
be found to agree in these passages with readings in cursives not yet 
examined, and that the cursives therefore have an independent value— 
or that the Peshitta is the only evidence for readings not now found in 
any Greek MS, and that it therefore represents a very ancient and 
authoritative type of text. Even if Mr. Burkitt’s view be accepted, 
that the Peshitta is due to Rabbula early in the fifth century, the version, 
Mr. Gwilliam argues, is still as old as any of our Greek MSS, except 
x and B. It may be assumed that such a work would be based on 
carefully chosen, authoritative MSS, and that it is thus evidence of an 
independent and ancient text. Quite apart from this, however, Mr. 
Gwilliam holds that the traditional text is so fully attested by ‘the 
collective wisdom of the Church,’ that it can well stand without the 
support of the Peshitta. The above very bald summary will give some 
idea of the points discussed in this essay. Whatever view be taken (and 
it is not proposed here to decide between Mr. Burkitt and Mr. Gwilliam, 
nor between Dean Burgon and Dr. Hort) there can be no question as to 
the able and lucid manner in which the case is presented. 


Apocrypha Syriaca ... ed. and trans. by A. S. Lewis (Studia Sinaitica, 

xi). (Cambridge, 1902.) 

Tuis volume consists mainly of the Syriac text and translation of the 
Proteuangelium and the Transitus Mariae. They are derived from 
a palimpsest in the possession of Mrs. Lewis, of which the upper 
(Arabic) writing seems to be not later than the beginning of the tenth 
century. The lower (Syriac) writing, which must be much earlier, is 
assigned by Mrs. Lewis to the fifth or early sixth century. It is thus 
the earliest authority for most of the Syriac text of the two apocrypha. 
The text differs but little from that published by the late Dr. Wright, 
but as his work is now out of print, it was no doubt worth while to 
re-edit them. There are also comprised in the volume various fragments 
of other works from the same palimpsest: (1) seven leaves of the Qur’an 
in a seventh- or eighth-century hand, very interesting palaeographically, 
of which facsimiles are given: (2) a few verses of the LXX of the seventh 
century, with Hexaplar variants : (3) four leaves of the Peshitta Gospels, 
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of the fifth and sixth centuries: (4) an Arabic deed of sale, of the ninth 
century, deciphered by Prof. Margoliouth: (5) three leaves of double 
palimpsest, containing, where legible, apparently parts of a Syriac homily: 
(6) a Syriac hymn of probably the ninth century: (7) some leaves of 
Mar Jacob and St. Chrysostom in Syriac: (8) two leaves of an Arabic 
text not identified. There is also an appendix of notes and corrections 
to the volume of Palestinian Syriac fragments (published in 1900 by 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson), including a reprint of some verses of 
Ecclesiasticus in Palestinian Syriac, the only fragment of the book 
known to exist in that version. The texts are carefully edited and 
illustrated by eight double plates of facsimiles. 


The sixth book of the Select Letters of Severus, ...ed. and trans, by 
E. W. Brooks. Vol. i (Syriac text), pt. i (1902), vol. ii (translation), 
pt.i. (Williams & Norgate, 1903.) 

THESE are the first two publications of the new ‘Text and Translation 
Society, established for the purpose of editing and translating Oriental 
texts chiefly preserved in the British Museum,’ and it is much to be 
hoped that the society may receive the support necessary to enable its 
work to proceed on the lines laid down in the prospectus. There is 
plenty of material ready, or nearly ready, to be published, but the initial 
expenses are great, and the present limited funds will admit only of very 
slow progress. Of the letters of Severus only a few fragments exist in 
their original Greek, but almost the whole of book vi is preserved in the 
Syriac version by Athanasius of Nisibis, in two MSS in the British 
Museum, on which this text is based. Both of these belong to the 
eighth century, and are therefore only a century later than the date of 
the version itself. Mr. Brooks has done his work in a most scholarly 
manner, utilizing such parts of the Syriac as exist elsewhere, as well as 
the Greek fragments. The translation also is careful and clear. It is 
preceded by a short introduction giving an account of the Patriarch’s 
life from Syriac sources. The letters are of great interest as illustrating 
the life of the Church at the beginning of the fifth century, and the 
translation makes them accessible to historical students who are not 
specially Syriac scholars. 

A. E. Cowley. 


Ss2 
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MISCELLANEA. 


Prayer. By the Rev. A. J. WortLepcr, M.A., Canon and Chancellor 
of Truro. (Longmans, 1902.) 55. 


Tuis book is a volume in the ‘ Oxford Library of Practical Theology.’ 
Many contributors to the series must have found the object of the 
editors not an easy one to carry out—‘to translate solid theological 
learning into the vernacular of everyday practical religion.’ Canon 
Worlledge has not shrank from the task which he accepted, nor has he 
failed in it. His pages could not be always easy reading, but he is 
nearly always clear. 

Two chapters (ii and iii) are devoted to intellectual difficulties, and 
are therefore mainly concerned with prayer as petition. But the author 
insists that this covers but a small portion of the scope of prayer. That 
scope is communion with God in all its forms of praise, thanksgiving, 
confession, and petition—‘the ascent of the mind and heart and will 
to God.’ And the intellectual difficulties, he says, would be fewer and 
less serious if this were observed, and if ordinary Christian teaching 
followed more closely the lines of Holy Scripture and of the primitive 
Church. The language of the English Prayer-Book, as of the ancient 
prayers of the Church, is ‘saturated with the hidden virtues of the 
Bible’ (p. x). There are some justly severe remarks, in more than one 
passage of this book, on the careless language of popular hymnody and 
of many books of devotion ; its sentimental familiarity with the name of 
the Saviour and with the presence of the Holy Spirit, or its irreverent 
misrepresentation of the character of God, ‘so arbitrary or so lax, so 
unapproachable or so familiar’ (pp. 78, 120, 263). Canon Worlledge 
insists strongly on the interdependence of private and public prayer. 
The fundamental idea of Christian prayer is ‘Our Father’; and son- 
ship cannot be an entirely individual relation to Him, because there is 
a ‘family of God.’ ‘We pray [always] as members of the one Body ; 

. and, often quite unconsciously, we are sustained by the prayers 
of the whole Church, into which our own personal life is taken up’ 
(p. 127). 

There are excellent passages on the coincident growth of the idea of 
prayer in the Old Testament with the growth of revelation, and on our 
Lord’s gradual training of His Apostles in prayer from the Sermon on 
the Mount to the discourses of the last evening of His earthly life—our 
final divine lesson on the subject. 

The later chapters will be read with ease and pleasure by all devout 
people. They are not less theological than the earlier ones; but 
Canon Worlledge writes with a simplicity and an absence of hardness 
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which are sure to commend themselves. In dealing with ‘meditation,’ 
for instance, he shows full consideration for the difference of capacity 
in different persons; and English Churchmen of quite opposite 
‘schools’ will read with interest and with profit his very careful treat- 
ment of the subject of prayer for the departed (pp. 271 seqq.). 

Indeed, the book is truly Evangelical. Its large references to writers 
of every age and kind are quite subordinated to a constant appeal to 
Holy Scripture. On the Psalms, in particular, it is almost a little 
commentary, for there is scarcely a page without its quotation from 
them. The author may rank as a master in the Christian interpretation 
of the Psalter. It was the work of deep and loving study to draw out, 
as he has done, that underflowing sense of the human soul’s com- 
munion with God in all its moods, which makes the value of the 
Psalms so independent of questions concerning their dates or author- 
ship, and must be a factor in the solution of these questions. 

There is a useful note on prayer ‘to distinct Persons in the Godhead’ 
(P- 93)- 


England and the Holy See. An Essay towards Reunion, by the Rev. 
SPENCER Jones, M.A., &c., with an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
Viscount Hatirax. (Longmans, 1902.) 6s. 

THE author has written this essay (which makes rather a long book) 
from an enthusiastic desire to shake English Churchmen out of their 
languid attitude towards reunion, and also to persuade them to acquaint 
themselves accurately, in the case of Rome, with the positions of the 
other side. He is also keenly distressed at the lack of discipline and 
the vagueness of authority which are palpable blots on their own 
Church. He wishes them to consider whether they ought not to 
acknowledge the ‘Primacy’ of the Holy See, and the claims of the 
Pope as Visible Head of the Catholic Church. In such a question 
almost everything depends on the definition of ‘Primacy.’ It was not 
worth while to devote many pages to the proof that S. Peter was 
‘prominent’ among the Apostles, and the Church of the Romans 
‘prominent’ from very early days among the Churches of the West and 
beyond them. The Anglican asks for evidence that this prominence 
implied in S. Peter’s case official authority over the Eleven, and in that 
of other Bishops of Rome (granting him to have been first Bishop of 
Rome), a supreme jurisdiction over the whole Catholic Church, It is 
not much to the point that S. Peter’s name occurs ninety-one times in 
the Gospels, and fifty times in the Acts. No one questions his personal 
eminence, or that force of character which made him continually the 
leader and spokesman of the Twelve, and also won for him from his 
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Master more rebukes than He had for all the rest. And Updgas 
*Amooré\@v does not profess to be a record of the doings of all the 
Apostles. Near the beginning of the book there is a long section 
(twice interrupted) which may be named ‘ Acta Petri,’ as the later and 
much longer section might be designated ‘ Acta Pauli’ (in which some- 
one might reckon up the passages in which S. Paul is named). Again, 
the Anglican will remark that Mr. Spencer Jones does not acknowledge 
any difficulty as to the position of S. Peter at Rome during his lifetime, 
though there are serious difficulties with respect to some Roman 
traditions, especially as to dates. He refers to the Epistle to the 
Romans as testifying to the ‘conspicuousness’ of the Roman Church 
at that time: the objector will reply that what S. Paul writes is that 
their faith and obedience were ‘spoken of throughout the world’ (i 8, 
xvi 19). It is certain that the Roman congregation (‘all that be in 
Rome,’ i 7) was an organized church in 56 or 58 a.p. If it was 
organized by S. Peter, what had S. Paul to do with it, and why is 
S. Peter not named in the letter? We are told that ‘S. Paul shared 
with S. Peter, though in a subordinate position, the glory of founding the 
Central Church of the Gentile world’ (p. 153). Some evidence should 
be given of the subordination. Is it consistent with Gal. ii 7? 
Mr. Jones does not supply what will be desired by his fellow church- 
men. No one who reads these pages can charge Mr. Jones with 
intentional unfairness. But he seems, perhaps unconsciously, to have 
assumed from the first that a Visible Church must have a Visible Head. 
He does, indeed, argue for this by analogies from the necessity of 
a leader (‘or leaders’! p. 92) in human societies. But no analogy from 
human societies can be complete, because the Church is not wholly, 
nor mainly, a visible Society. If the whole Church were on earth, the 
argument from analogy would be telling. But, as the immense majority 
of its members is not on earth, it falls short. The Anglican will ask, 
Has Paradise also a Head, a Vicar of Christ? Mr. Brightman has 
remarked (in quite another connexion) that it is ‘a tendency of Roman 
theology to give the Church, here and now, a substantive, absolute, 
self-sufficient existence, complete in itself ’—in fact, to put the Church 
Unseen in another compartment. Mr. Jones has yielded to that 
tendency, and his view of the Church may be thought to be somewhat 
unspiritual. Numbers and bigness have a kind of glamour for him: 
the 240,000,000 of the Latin obedience; the ‘prominence’ of an 
apostle, or of a local church, or of a line of bishops; the immense 
power of government and discipline which Rome has shown, and its 
success as an organization. The following are some of the working 
postulates which he asks for on p.13: ‘That... no other form or 
principle of government has been able to come near to the Holy See 
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in its power to keep together in the bond of a living fellowship so many 
thousands of Christians’ (p. ro). ‘That the See of Rome is the 
Apostolic See, and is destined to become’—(why not ‘has become ?’)— 
‘the visible centre of Christendom’ (p. 12). ‘That England cannot 
formally remain as she is, except so far as she is infallible; [while] 
Rome cannot formally cease to be what she is, because she claims to 
be infallible’ (pp. 15, 16). Can an Anglican grant these postulates? 
Mr. Jones holds, of course, that England cast off Rome, and, of her 
own self-will, separated from her. Is that an undisputed position? 
Students of history who have come to the contrary conclusion, will 
hardly feel moved by his appeal for ‘loyalty to the Holy See’ as it is. 

The book is addressed to English Churchmen, and a reviewer who writes 
from that side must notice such obvious objections. He acknowledges 
none the less the excellence of Mr. Jones’ purpose, and the temperate 
spirit in which he has put his case. If only ‘explanations’ can do all 
that he hopes, who will not be glad? But the chapter of ‘Conclusions’ 
is not a very clear summary of his work : it is spoiled by a discursiveness 
which weakens other parts of the book. It is a little difficult, after 
some re-reading, to number these conclusions. Certainly, the Bible 
lends no countenance to our ‘ unhappy divisions,’ which it both foresees 
and condemns. Certainly, too, we ought all to pray, in our own words 
and perhaps with our own interpretation, ‘Domine Jesu Christe, Qui 
dixisti . . . Pacem relinquo vobis . . .—the old prayer with which 
Mr. Jones closes his essay, and the beauty of which no Anglican will 
depreciate because it is Roman. 


The Gospel of Work. Four Lectures on Christian Ethics, by W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, and Vicar of Great 
S. Mary’s, Cambridge. (Cambridge, University Press, 1902.) 

TueEsE Lectures were delivered to Extension Students at Cambridge 
in the Summer of 1902. They deal with the dignity of work, the 
duty of diligence, the spirit in which work should be done, and its 
‘appreciation.’ The last heading is somewhat puzzling, until Dr. Cun- 
ningham works out his subject, and explains that, as all people find 
an ‘outside judgement’ necessary to settle the standard of their own 
work and whether any particular work is ‘worth while,’ the Christian 
refers his work, as he does the rest of his life and conduct, to the 
judgement of God. As would be expected, Dr. Cunningham puts 
the standard of work very high. The supreme pattern is God Himself, 
the ‘ Unwearied Worker’; the bottom conviction is co-operation with 
God; and the motive, love of God. There are interesting passages 
on the weakness of Old Testament motives to diligence: they condemn 
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idleness, and, so far, ‘ reinforce the maxims of common sense’; but they 
do not inspire any enthusiasm for work ; they suit and comfort, and 
may produce, ‘the dour man who drudges because he must.’ And he 
remarks critically on the ‘reversion to Old Testament models’ in the 
theology of the seventeenth century and later. Perhaps the reader of 
the Lectures may think the treatment of the whole subject a little severe 
and unemotional. When it has been laid down that the Christian’s 
principle of work ‘involves supernatural elements ’—that he must work 
as a son and not as a slave, inspired ‘ by the child’s proud consciousness 
that he is helping his Father’; he will possibly wonder that no appeal is 
made to his faith in the Holy Spirit, which (as Dr. Matheson has said), 
‘has elevated Christian morality into a Christian philosophy,’ and has 
lifted it so far above the disconnected maxims of other systems of 
Ethics. Possibly Dr. Cunningham may have thought that the miscel- 
laneous character of his audience debarred him from going beyond 
the example of Christ. He is deeply read in the theological writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, from whom he makes some 
quaint quotations, and he often refers to William Law. His ‘conclusion’ 
seems to be a little apart from his subject. It is a criticism of the 
Cambridge Rational Theologians. And, perhaps, the Students were 
not abnormally ignorant, if they wanted to know a little further who 
these were and what they did. Dr. Cunningham has added, in an 


Appendix, three Sermons which bear on points in his Lectures; one 
of them was preached in Cambridge after the murder of President 
M¢Kinley, and the other two (on the Consecration of Secular Life and 
of Intellect) in America in 1899. 


E. C. DERMER. 


The Celtic Church in Britain and Ireland. By H. Zimmer. Translated 

by A. Meyer. (London: Nutt, 1902.) 

Tuis translation of the article on the Celtic Church in the new edition 
of Herzog’s Encyclopaedia, suggested by Mr. Whitley Stokes, and made 
with the assistance, among others, of Prof. Kuno Meyer, must no doubt 
be regarded as giving a summary of the conclusions at which the best 
scholars of our time have arrived. Though none but special students 
of Celtic antiquities can criticize it in detail, it is obviously an admirable 
example of historical method, and its reasoning and narrative are equally 
clear and interesting. A comparison with the corresponding articles in 
the Dictionary of Christian Biography shows how complete is the revo- 
lution which has taken place. It is now stated as ascertained fact that 
St. Patrick, who is Palladius, came to an already christianized Ireland 
and was the unsuccessful advocate of a non-monastic Christianity ; and 
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that his memory remained in the neighbourhood of Wicklow as that of 
a mere local saint until the ‘ Patrick legend’ arose in the seventh century 
out of the desire of the Irish to have a personal apostle of their nation. 
It helped, we are told, first to reconcile the South to conformity with 
the Roman Easter, and afterwards the North; the honour of being 
recognized as St. Patrick’s successor being the inducement held out 
to the Abbot-bishop of Armagh. Prof. Zimmer dwells at some length 
on the demoralization of which the acceptance of this fiction was 
a symptom. Fully as he works out the evidence, one small point is 
omitted, the legendary connexion of the saint with Glastonbury, which 
would be much more likely to have an historical basis if his sphere 
of work had been in Leinster. Among other points of interest may be 
mentioned the suggestion that the Culdees had their origin from the 
rule of Chrodegang. The more familiar parts of the history, as we find 
them in Bede, are well stated and explained. 


Virgines Subintroductae. By H. AcHE is. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902.) 

2.50 ™. 

Dr. Hans ACHELIS, who tells us that he is abandoning the study of 
Church History, in which he has hitherto distinguished himself, for that 
of the New Testament, has worked out very learnedly and completely 
what is known upon this curious subject; though perhaps the case 
of Indicia in Ambrose might have been discussed. But the startling 
point in his paper is the explanation of 1 Cor. vii 36 f. as a part of the 
chain of evidence for the custom. The suggestion was first made by 
E. Grafe in 1899, but it was left to Dr. Achelis to develop it. Before 
St. Paul there is in Philo’s De Vita Contemplativa a description, which 
closely resembles the familiar passage in Hermas, of an intimate spiritual 
relationship between members of the two sexes. We find the same 
thing in Cyprian’s Z/. iv, where it is a mere accident that one of the 
men concerned is a cleric, and the attack is not upon clerical marriage, 
but upon a custom which, as the mildness of the verdict shows, was 
firmly established and reputed innocent. If we know most about the 
matter in regard to the clergy, this was because in their case it was easiest 
to suppress, and suppression, in the eyes of the bishops, was most neces- 
sary. Among the monks, who were not under canonical discipline, it 
survived much longer. Perhaps in regard to the laity silence implied 
frequent consent; perhaps, on the other hand, as there would be less 
enthusiasm among them, the custom in their case was less frequent. 
Its deep roots and wide extension show that it must date from the 
earliest and most unworldly age of the Church. Hence Dr. Achelis 
is not afraid to explain the Pauline passage in this sense. He takes 
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tmépaxpos of the man; if exuberance of physical health become a moral 
danger, let him marry his virgin to some other man. As she would be 
his ward, he could not marry her himself. Whether or no this interpre- 
tation be accepted, the paper in which it is offered is the best account 
which has yet been given of a remarkable usage: remarkable above 
all for the singularly little evil which resulted from so ambiguous 
a relation. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Vol.i. The Renaissance. (Cambridge, 
University Press, 1902.) 16s. 

It is impossible in this place to speak of more than the last four 
papers in this volume, though most of the others touch to a certain 
extent upon Church affairs, and the Italian policy of the Popes is 
inevitably prominent. The career of Savonarola, and the changes 
at Florence during his four years of activity, is the one episode of 
European history which is treated in detail; and though its intrinsic 
interest, and perhaps its moral significance, make the subject worthy 
of the care which Mr. Armstrong has devoted to it, its importance is 
not so great as that of many others which are barely mentioned. This, 
together with the chapters on Italy and her invaders and Rome and the 
Temporal Power, comes in the directly narrative part of the volume ; 
and the contents of these last, which necessarily overlap one another, 
serve to supplement the two which are specifically devoted to the state 
of the Church. With equal learning, though the prosecutor has the 
ampler material as well as the less embarrassed case, Dr. Barry and 
Mr. Lea state the good and the bad sides of the Christianity of the 
Renaissance period. It might have been difficult, but surely not 
impossible, to find a scholar of equal learning who could have summed 
up the evidence impartially. Both aspects are set so vigorously and 
impressively before the reader that, unless he has already had occasion 
to consider the subject, he is likely to abandon in despair the attempt 
to gain a just impression. One consideration of some weight has been 
overlooked by Dr. Barry. The art of administration is of modern 
discovery ; the Middle Ages, except in a narrow area and in unusually 
favourable circumstances, as at Venice, were incorrigibly unbusinesslike. 
An Oriel audit, as described by Dean Church, if multiplied ad infinitum, 
must have resembled the affairs of the Roman Curia. Confusion inevit- 
ably tempts to dishonesty, and as the confusion was itself inevitable 
a large excuse must be made for those who were employed in the 
secular concerns of the Church. 

The two other papers which directly concern us are those by 
Sir Richard Jebb and Dr. James. Sir Richard Jebb’s, on the Classical 
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Renaissance, is in style and proportion and comprehensiveness the 
most perfect essay in the book, and describes the progress of sacred 
studies under the influence of the new spirit as fully as that of secular 
letters. But he might have carried back the history of Christian 
Mysticism in the West half a century behind Cassian. Dr. James, on 
the Christian Renaissance, gives an excellent summary of the patristic 
work done in the period, as it appeared in print. But the chief interest 
of his paper is the glimpse it affords of the science which is growing 
under his own hand. Such inquiries as his into the libraries and 
scriptoria of the later Middle Ages are adding greatly to our acquaint- 
ance with the state of knowledge and the conditions of its transmission 
during the period. 

This first volume of the Camébridge Modern History, though it is 
doubtless the better for the freedom with which each writer has followed 
his own bent, one concerning himself with events and another with 
generalizations, cannot for this very reason serve as a textbook; but 
the student of ecclesiastical history will not only be the richer for the 
wealth of information which it contains, but will walk more surely in 
the light of a survey so broadly planned and so happily executed. 


E. W. Watson. 
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